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FOREWORD 

My friend Dr. K. C. VARADACHARI asked me to write 
a foreword to his book <! Ramanuja’s Theory of Knowledge." 
I gladly comply with his request on account of my interest in 
the subject and my desire to express my appreciation of the 
scholarly contribution made by the author to the Philosophy 
of Ramanuja. 

Dr. Vafadacliari rightly begins his study with the thesis 
that Ramanuja is a synthetic thinker who reconciles all con- 
flicts in the pramdnas and seeks to do justice to the facts of 
physical, moral and spiritual experience. He expounds 
Ramanuja’s Theory of Knowledge in a succinct way by 
repudiating all rival theories and removes the miscouceptiou 
that Visistadvaita is qualified monism. Realism and Idealism 
are only partial views and their defects ^aje^jcmoved by the 
Organic theory of Ramanuja. In dtije sectors dealing with 
Perception he clearly brings >tb.e . trjutfH tB* physical 
object is a reap entity and is not' constructed by thought. 
Whatever is presented in perception is a differenced object and 
an undifferenced consciousness is unthinkable. The Veda is 
free from all defects as it deals with eternal truths intuited 
by the Rsis and forms a single oigauic unity. Conscious- 
ness is an attribute or function of a subject or self and every 
cognition is of a real thing and even appearances are real. 
There are degrees of perfection and not degrees of reality. 
The theory of aprthaksiddhavisesana is an eternal and 
intrinsic relation and not external and it is misleading to 
say that Ramanuja’s theory is an adjectival theory of the 
Absolute. 

Epistemology is based on Ontology and the central concept 
used by Ramanuja to explain it is sarlra-sanri-bhdva or the 
relation of body and soul which is called by the author 
Organistic and personalistic. It harmonises the physical 


moral and spiritual orders of Reality. The physical order is 
ever changiug aud it serves as the common field of all our 
activity. The selves undergo changes only in their conscious- 
ness and not in their nature. The unifying principle is the 
indwelling presence or Person that is the source, controller 
and goal of all beings. Thus physics is related to meta- 
physics and metaphysics has its basis in religion. The self is 
not God, but belongs to God who is the supreme Subject of 
Kuowledge and Object of love. In Mukti, the self regains its 
universal knowledge aud attains fulness and freedom. 

Dr. Varadachari has thus clearly brought out the central 
truths of Epistemology of Visistadvaita and shown its integral 
relation to metaphysics aud religion and it is fervently hoped 
that the author will soon publish the other aspects of 
Visistadvaita aud complete the work which he has so well 
begun. 

P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, 

[Retired Principal and Professor of Philosophy , 
Pachaiyappas's College) 

President-designate Alblndia Philosophical 
Congress, Lahore , 1943. 



INTRODUCTION 

In my earlier work on the Metaphysics of Sri Ramanuja's 
Sri Bhdsya (1928) I dealt among other topics with the nature 
of the soul and incidentally with the nature of Consciousness- 
The soul is a sentience-point or an intelligence that is utterly 
finite, that is capable of being aware of itself without the 
mediation or functional activity of its consciousness, as is seen 
to be the case in states other thau the waking and the dream- 
ing. The soul’s consciousness is inevitably used when it 
knows objects other than its own soul-nature. This is true 
even in relation to the soul knowing its own body. This 
indeed is the reason for considering the body to be other than 
the soul which possesses it and utilises it for its own purposes. 
This consciousness is to the soul what the rays of the sun are 
to the Sun, which reveals at any moment the objects to its 
own substrate and reveals itself along with them. Anubhu- 
titvam nama vartanian ad asayam svasattayaiva svasrayam 
prati prakasamanatvam. Svasattayaiva svavisayasadha- 
natvam va. Thus it is svayam-prakasa but not svasmai- 
prakasa. Asa function of the soul or knower it is known as 
jnana. It is unlike a quality forut is deemed to be a dravya 
for it is capable of expansion and contraction or in other words 
capable of modification ( avasthdvad dravyam ) even as the rays 
of the Sun. But it is not a substance in the sense in which 
the soul or Atman is a substance. 

The consciousness as a function is incapable of being con- 
sidered as a body ( sarira ) of the soul, since even though a 
dravya in so far as it undergoes modification, it does not fulfil 
the conditions laid down for its being called a sarira, since 
it is an attribute ( visesana ) of the sentient soul through which 
alone a body is utilised, controlled and enjoyed by its substrate. 
Sri Venkatanatha writes on this point most clearly : “ Yasya 

cetanasya yad dravyam sarvatmana svarthe niyantum 
dharayitum ca sakyam yacchesataikasvarupam ca tat tasya 


& 
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sariratn i atra eetanasyeti caitanya-visistataya pratisaiil- 

bandhitaya uirdesat dhanna-bhuta-jTtanasya sariratvam niras- 
3 'ate. Na hi jnaoani 3 nana*visivstasyadheyavidheyasesab 3 iutam. ,> 
{Tattva-muldd-haldpa, p. 531.) 

1 he other doctrine which is more important than the 
doctrine of d h an v a - bhuta-jndn a and is unique to Ramanuja's 
system and is the cardinal principle of his system, is the sarira- 
sarlri bhdva . Throughout this thesis I have sought clarifi- 
cation of all the diverse problems implicit in his Theory 
of Knowledge with its help. What is essential in a construc- 
tive exposition and criticism of any school, is not so much the 
ability to refute other systems and the presentation of the thesis 
as emerging from these discussions but the necessity to show 
the synthetic Organic or integral theory in its largest develop- 
ment. I have in this thesis attempted to do it in respect of 
.his epistemology and have shown how it is closely inter- 
related with the metaphysical and religious issues which con- 
front us almost every minute. This is the first time such an 
attempt has been made. 

This work was accepted for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree by the University of Madras in 1932. It is subs- 
tantially the same, though certain parts have been considerably 
expanded and appendixes have been added. 

I .am deeply thank/nl to the authorities of the Sri Veuka- 
teswara Oriental Institute and the T. T. D Committee for 
having included it in their Sri Venkateswara Oriental Series. 
To my Professor P. N. Srinivasacharya who kindly wrote the 
Foreword to this work, I offer my heartfelt thanks. To Sri 
P. V. Ramauujasvami, m.a., Director of the S. V. O. I. and 
General Editor of this Series, I wish to express my gratitude 
for his special interest. To Sri D. T. Tatacharya, m.ox., Curator 
of the S. V. 0. 1. who helped me in correction of the proofs 
I owe sincerest obligations. A word of thanks h due to the 
Manager of the T. T. D. Press, for having supervised the 
work and seen to its publication early despite many difficulties. 

K. C. VARADACHARL 
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CHAPTER I 

THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION 
I 

The Philosophy of Sri Ramanuja, like most other systems 
of thought in India, is based more on Religious Experience, 
metaphysics and ethics rather than on epistemology. Episte- 
mology came in to substantiate the conclusions of metaphysics 
arrived at through psychology. It is undoubted that at a 
later critical period as evidenced in Buddhistic schools and 
Advaita, the psychological approach had more and more 
yielded ground to transcendental a priori thought- construction. 
This transcendental approach is considered by some to be well- 
grounded, and it is claimed that our experience must yield its 
place to the transcendental deductions of a priori philosophers. 
That logic should legislate for our experience, is certainly 
an important thing and cannot be denied. But logic itself 
should find its feet on the ground and cannot and should not 
soar in the sky without any let or hindrance or control of 
fact Thus the viciousness of the a priori usually consists in 
its consistent rebuttal of the evidence of experience . 1 Nor 
could experience be considered to be only of a particular kind. 
Experience is manifold, and the truth about experience must 
embrace all facts falling within experience. The doctrine of 
nihilism will result if any particular segment of experience 
alone is accepted and the rest denied. Universal propositions 
founded on the basis of partial applications will find logical 
collapse. The critical method is all for the best, but with the 
best of intentions the critical methods of early Buddhists and of 
Kant have foundered hopelessly in the ocean of fact. There is 
no other alternative to the criticist except to end in that 

1. The Revelational 0 priori is different from the Kantian a priori. 
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wonderful ‘night wherein all cows are black/ or else simulate a 
phantom dialectic and claim reality to a non-existent Spirit. 

A hard-headed or rather 4 tough-minded ’ policy of discri- 
mination of experience in all its manifold expressions, and 
even when they refuse to fall into a scheme, to seek to discover 
that unity which is their reality, is the first and foremost 
need of a philosopher. A realistic outlook, a scientific 
bias, a matter-of-fact attitude, so to speak, an intention to 
know things as they are ere they are reduced to forms which 
they are not, and a definition of the limitations or condition 
under which any proposition can apply with validity, constitute 
the fundamental approach of the common-sense realist. 
Yathartha-jnana is the main aim of all philosophizings, and if 
we know things as they are in themselves, and as .they are for 
others, then we may be said to know reality. All propositions 
avail writhin limits. Does this mean that there are no uni- 
versal propositions? As in science, we say, that given the 
conditions or the limits so to speak, the proposition enunciated 
is universally applicable. No one will deny the truth of this. 
A universal panacea for all troubles, despite the claims made 
for its existence, for example, the philosopher’s stone, which 
will disclose all truth, under all conditions, and at all times, is 
an imaginary thing, a fiction, necessary as Nietzsche will say, for 
making man strive to attain the impossible. The impossible, 
even if it be a monster, a non-existent impossible, will have to 
be considered to be a possible, if life is to be bearable on this 
planet of revolutionary ardour. 

All metaphysical search, then, is after the concept of the 
real, the total. Knowledge of real is possible; and this 
total reality is not self- contradictory and discrete. It is a 
comprehensive explanation of this reality that is being sought. 
Knowledge about reality turns out to be a real knowledge of 
itself. Reality is the source and substance. The causal and the 
teleological, and the cosmological factors about it have been exa- 
mined in an earlier work . 1 Epistemology deals with the how, 

l. The Metaphysics of Ramanuja's Sri Bhasya. 1928. 
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that is, as to how we apprehend the real. It investigates the 
apparatus of knowing and the structure of thought. It is 
psychological in approach as well as logical. The criterion 
of reality has to be formulated. The subject-object relation, 
the nature of the subject, and the nature of the object, the 
nature of their compresence Lave to be understood. There are 
several theories of knowledge. They all depend on these three 
factors. Philosophy seeks to reduce the natures of these three 
to one homogeneous existence. Some retain only two, and 
dispense with the third. Even if all are retained, the natures 
of the three terms are altered. A self-evidency test is applied 
by some ; an extraneous test is applied by others in regard to 
the truth of the cognition. Some combine the extraneous and 
the intrinsic tests into one. 

These theories as already remarked are results of meta- 
physical assumptions of certain utilitarian and scientific 
variety. Thus usually epistemology which is said to be the 
creator of metaphysics, is really a hand-maid finding reasons 
for the systems adopted. External reality, which is the 
objective world of transient pheonomena, apparently reveals 
no dependence upon the mind perceiving it. This is what has 
led to the assumptions of realism which takes Consciousness 
to be a factor in reality but by no means the only factor about 
it. Reality is more than consciousness or the cognitive rela- 
tion. Consciousness further is the function of the subject who 
perceives the outer objects. The momentariness of outer 
objects, which is certainly not the truth about them, does not 
vitiate, their existence outside the perceiving mind and does 
not make them unreal in any sense. Such being the case, 
epistemology, if it is not to be speculative but scientific, has to 
accept the dictates of the system of metaphysics of realism and 
science, or in other words, of Common-sense which is the 
admitted and tested evidence of trained experimenters and 
observers of experience. 

In Pragmatism epistemology has a higher function. It 
becomes the interpreter of facts given in experience, that have 
been tested and verified. It seeks to explain the facts 
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presented to consciousness and affims a relativistic truth, at 
truth that is progressively being amplified and enlarged by 
growing experience, and incidentally capable of being modified 
by future experiences. 

In Idealism, consciousness or knowledge seeks to be- 
come all important and absorbs or at least seeks to absorb 
entire reality within itself. 

The question for us is, how far idealism is justified in 
claiming supremacy for Consciousness over the object and the 
subject. Does idealism prove that truth and being or know- 
ledge and existence are identical ? If this question is objected 
to on the ground that we never know anything apart from 
knowing and therefore that they are identical, then, what is 
the process of knowing or of being ? An idealism that takes 
for granted that reality and truth are identical on the basis 
that consciousness is reality and truth, such as that of Yoga- 
cara Buddhism and Subjective Idealism of Berkeley, and to a 
certain extent of Absolute idealism, surreptitiously misuses 
epistemology to prove realit} to be consciousness only. It tries 
to prove that reality is consciousness only, that reality is psychi- 
cal stuff, is mere consciousness not either a consciousness of 
anything or belonging to any subject. Nowhere do we in reality 
or in experience come across this kind of experience, except in 
the sophisticated Experience of Absolute Idealism. It is there- 
fore important that we should criticize epistemological idea- 
lism as something fundamentally unsound because it pleads 
for subjectivism and an absurd unreal objectivity which it 
cannot dissolve, much less explain. Likewise, there is another 
kind of epistemological idealism which claims that One 
undifferenced Consciousness (Experience) under the stress of 
illusion of diversity fulgurates or differentiates, or appears to 
do so in an unreal manner, into subjects and objects/ This is 
epistemology that has ascended to metaphysical substance. 

1. avibbSgopi buddhyatma viparyasitadarsa&aili ! 
grahya-grahakasavittibbedavSniva laksyate. 

Dharmakirti ; quoted by Yamunacarya : Atnia-Siddhi. 
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This also therefore is what we have to criticize if we would 
save true metaphysics. Sri Ramanuja undertakes to point 
out the defects of the epistemological absolutists. Episte- 
mology must be realistic, founded on the tested experience of 
the ordinary man, enabling him to understand the true nature 
of knowledge as well as truth in order to be able to function 
in the ordinary universe of action and to struggle for realization 
of the highest values of life, paramapurusartha. 

Epistemology determines the validity of the system of 
metaphysics accepted, but on that account it should not be 
construed to be fit to override the facts of the metaphysical 
order. All facts fall within experience in one sense, and all 
have to be known in order to be accepted as real. That there 
may exist other things than what we experience, and that a 
higher consciousness may know more than ourselves, and that 
the highest consciousness might apprehend all things at once, 
too might be agreed to, on the basis of inference and ordinary 
experience of relative knowledge. To go beyond these limits 
and to affirm that Experience is something over and above, 
and other than all that we in ordinary cognition introspec- 
tively as well as observationally find to be the fact, is to con- 
struct an epistemological metaphysics, as spurious, if not 
worse, as the naive affirmations of the materialist. That is 
to say, in the construction of metaphysics it is necessary to 
take into account all types of experience, all types of cognitive 
relationships and not merely the more abstract relationships 
subsisting between the knower and the known in the act of 
cognition by the knower, which is dialectically made to yield 
an abstract Cognition or Consciousness or Experience. 

Science taking its start from perceptual experience, un- 
doubtedly the only type of experience that we can have of rea- 
lity, arrives through the laws of self-consistency, and methods of 
inductive inference at the conception of the whole reality on 
a realistic basis. Undoubtedly an idealistic interpretation of 
reality is possible as evidenced by Mach’s efforts, and even 
necessitated in certain respects. The mass of evidence, on the 
other hand has not been able to get rid of contradictions with 
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idealistic interpretations of experience. Whilst materialism has 
sought to affirm merely perceptual reality and ended in a 
solipsism which is the characteristic feature of subjective idea- 
lism also, the realist has been trying to arrive at approaches to 
reality through the twin-concepts of unity and difference, sub- 
jective and objective, permanence and change, perception and 
hearsay evidence, memory and inference, In thus trying to 
seek guidance from these twin-concepts and in granting them 
fundamental solutions, realism has emerged as a type of orga- 
nistic view. It is true that mere organism can never explain 
reality. Nevertheless between the several types of organistic 
explanation we can select that which is at once non-self-contra- 
dictory and which converges into one focus, so to speak, the 
partial views due to one-sided interest and experience. 

Organistic Theory is typically the common-sense view but 
with a difference. The ordinary type of Common-sense view of 
Reality that has been expounded by Reid, Hamilton and others, 
and in modern times by Prof. Joad and Dr. Stout have not cul- 
minated in the Organistic view. Whereas the realistic view of 
Prof, A, N. Whitehead has definitely taken the organistic ex- 
planation. We might even concede that the Holistic and other 
evolutionary and emergent theories cannot but accept the 
organistic theory, though, as far as we know, they have not 
made up their minds on the issue. The common-sense view is 
definitely not what the plain man in the street — that peculiarly 
unavailable creature made classical by Berkeley — thinks. It is 
what an expert in observation of reality finds to be the most 
acceptable, not what a speculative and adventuresome philo- 
sopher or scientist schematises or geometrizes. There is 
enough scope for a fundamentally correct view of reality with- 
put the sophisticated idealistic arguments which have sought 
to reduce experience to nullity and vacuum and illusion on the 
basis of principles of abstract non-self-contradiction, infinite 
regress and invalidity of memory and testimony. There are 
varieties of the above and in the above ; there are apparent self- 
contradictions in the abstract which turn out to be perfectly 
compatible ; there is an infinite regress which does not vitiate 
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the conclusions; and there is testimony which is unvitiated. 
These can be perfectly explained in accordance with facts of 
experience^ 

Experience itself needs a definition* Epistemology must 
investigate the conditions and limits of each , principle and 
criticize the sources of knowledge and understanding, and all 
the facts of. every order must be considered so as to make 
them fall into a view that is fundamentally self-consistent, 
efficient and all-embracive. 

Sri Ramanuja starts from a metaphysical \ iew and seeks 
to make out that his is a metaphysics that reconciles all con- 
flicts according to every pramana (source of knowledge ). 1 The 
Cognitive relation is inquired into in all its manifold 
phases, such as cognition of objects, cognitive-conative func- 
tions in conduct, cognitive religious functions in regard to the 
Supreme Cause, Being, Reality, Self, Destiny ( parama-puru - 
sartha). In arriving at the central and basic concept of orga- 
nism, Ramanuja traces the tenets of the several schools of 
thought arid shows their weaknesses and their untenability, 
Ramanuja thus first and foremost, is a samanvaya (synthetic) 
thinker who seeks to do justice to the facts of spiritual, moral 
and physical orders as well as to the facts of realism and idea- 
lism. Undoubtedly this tendency to syncretise or synthesize is 
traceable to the period of the Upanisads themselves, and to the 
Vedanta Sutras. The intention of the author of the Vedanta 
Sutras was to give a synthetic presentation of the views of 
the Upanisads and Brahmanas and the Veda about Brahman’s 
Nature, and attainment. Ramanuja accordingly claims to 
interpret the Vedanta Sfitras on the lines laid down by earlier 
commentators. 


1. Trividliatn pramSnam. pratyaksSnumSnasabdabhedSt Nydyapari- 
suddhi. p. 36. cf. Prajndpari^rdna : quoted by Nydya Parisuddhi, p. 38 
(mem. ed.) 

Svayam siddliis tatliS divyain pratyaksamanuinSgamali ! 

Panca satiti pr^manaui jaimini-vyasayorhrdi J ! 
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What is presented in Perception is not Consciousness 


Ramanuja takes up perception which is the first source of 
right knowledge. Perception belongs to the realm of external 
events which are changing and perishing constantly. It is 
an admitted fact that objects perish or undergo change con- 
stantly. The question of duration may be left over, though 
this is all important to the Schools of Buddhism as well as 
to Advaita. The external world of objects is the world 
of space-time ( kala and desa), and is perceived by the self 
through it miud which is its mukha or face, when its sensory 
organs come into contact with it, in the forms of sound, 
touch, form, taste and smell. These sensations are of very 
brief duration in as much as they are shifting and changing 
and non-existent in the absence of the objects of perception, 
though they are preserved in consciousness in a somewhat 
attenuated form of memory (jnauakara). Sankara held the 
view that what is presented in perception is not of the stuff of 
sensations, not sound nor smell, nor form nor taste nor touch 
but principally Pure Consciousness itself. “ In the beginning 
there is nothing beyond what is presented, what is and is felt, 
or rather felt simply.” The purest perception which has not 
been influenced by the sense-organs or their functions, reveals 
only knowledge or more correctly consciousness alone, Thus 
the essence of all objects is pure consciousness. The forms and 
sense-characters are merely modifications generated by sense- 
organs due to karma and ignorance. In that pure 1 appre- 
hension which is initial uncorrupted and unmodified by 
any element of karma or ignorance or kalpana, ratiocination, 
what is revealed is pure ‘ r'sness ’ which is undifferenced and 
unqualified. This is true being. All that exists exists 2 purely 
as this stuff. In order to prove this thesis, the element of 
change or even momentariness of all things is a necessity forced 
upon any theory of modification by reason or understanding 


1. Nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa is primary cognition. 

2. SarvSsti-vSdins hold a similar view to the above. 
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(kalpana). If this is accepted, then .the Advaitic theory lands 
itself in buddhistic psychology of perception, and it can never 
get rid of its allegiances which it contracted at the beginning. 
Sri Harsa had undoubtedly found this to be the case, and 
j affirmed that it is not at all a fault to accept even buddhistic 

I theory if it were proved to be right as he felt it to be. 

But the ordinary advaitin or more correctly the mayavadin 
could find a way out from the theory of momentariness 
( hsanikatva ) through the orthodox schools instead of the 
heterodox. Indeed it appears that Advaitic theory was a 
powerful effort of the orthodox to win over the majority of 
buddhists to the Vedantic fold, and in this Gaudapada and 
Sankara played the most prominent role, 

In order to prove the theory of 'kalpana or modification 
and therefore falsification or illusification, Advaita .snatched 
upon the Nyaya-Vaisesika distinction between two kinds or 
rather stages of peiception, the nirvikalpaka and the savi 
kalpaka , the indeterminate and the determinate perceptions. 
The nirvikalpaka pratyaksa reveals, according to Sankara, “ a 

permanent reality and not a momentary isolated this ;as in 

the case of buddhist theory of nirvikalpaka,” 1 but according to 
Nyaya-vaisesika, it is non definite, confused knowledge which 
awaits determination and definition and distinctness. 

Ramanuja undertakes to show that what experience in- 
it volves in perception is never a mere 6 is\ the so-called permanent 
behind the momentary ‘ this but always a well-formed isolat- 
j ed event which can only, because of these characteristics, point 

to a 4 this \ Nor does it mean that the activity of knowledge 
is merely an 4 is ’—the metaphysical reality of a psychical 
stuff. Nor can it be ever identified with consciousness as such. 
Between the Naiyayic nirvikalpaka pratyaksa and the pure 
‘is ’ of Sankara’s theory, there is nothing in common except 
the name. Thus where Sankara is prepared to see one pro- 
^ blem alone, Ramanuja .sees three. 

| 3. Tarka-Samgraha : MM. S. KnppuswSmi Sastriar, p. 220. 


2 
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They are (i) The Naiyayika nirvikalpaka pratyaksa is not 
definite knowledge and hence is neither true nor false. Nothing 
can be said about it without further investigation and looking 
into, and the test by pragmatical action becomes necessary. 

(ii) The Naiyayika nirvikalpaka pratyaksa may be iden- 
tical with Sankara’s nirvikalpaka pratyaksa but it is not 
anvbhvti , the undiffierenced consciousness or Pure Experience 
void of subject or object. 

. (iii) The act of cognizing may mean the fundamental 
functioning of consciousness, but what that consciousness 
reveals is neither consciousness merely, nor is it merely that 
which cognizes, namely the self. It is always an Object, self 
or non-self. 

Ramanuja’s theory is an elucidation of these three points, 

III 

Two hinds of Perception 

There are two kinds of perception, the determinate and 
the indeterminate. The indeterminate perception is that in 
which is presented a mere 4 is 5 or pure being, according to 
Sankara. According to Yogacara, what is presented is a 
momentary existence, sva-lahsana or pure particular. Against 
this view, Ramanuja holds that 4 noil-determinate percep- 
tion is the apprehension of the object (in so far as it is) 
destitute of some differences but not all difference .” 1 The 
apprehension of a mere 4 is * without any difference whatever 
is in the first place not observed to take place, and in the 
second place, it is impossible . 2 All cognition can be stated in 
terms of ‘ this is such and such “ The true distinction be- 
tween non-detenninate perception and determinate perception 
is the apprehension of the first individual among a number of 
things belonging to the same class, while the latter is the 
apprehension of a second, third, and so on individuals.” 

r 

1. S. B. I. i. 1. Nirvikalpakam-nSma kenacid visesena-viyuktasya graha- 
natn. na sarvavisaya rahitasya, 

2, S. B. I. i. 1. (p. 41 Thibaut's trans.) 
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“ Determinate perception is the extension to the perception of 
the generic character of a clavs-manrestatiou in a certain out- 
ward shape,” which connects this act of perception with the 
earlier perception of the individuals of the same class. “ Such 
extension or continuance of a certain generic character is, on 
the other hand, not apprehended on the apprehension of the 
first individual, and perception of the latter kind thence is 
indeterminate .” 1 

According to Ramanuja every kind of perception involves 
(in a psychological interpretation) the perception of a structure 
or form {samsthana) along with qualities of colour, touch and 
etc. Even the most initial perception reveals some form or 
structure ( samsthana ) which is a jati (for generic character is 
nothing but structure ). 2 The apprehension in nirvikalpaka or 
indeterminate perception is the apprehension of structure or 
jati that gives rise to the judgment of difference' or unique 
setting. This means that all perception is, firstly, an appre- 
hension of a rupee, a form, or samsthana- akar a , and secondly, 
when it is connected with some other recollected or memory- 
data, the form becomes the mediating class-concept, a univer- 
sal, jati. Jati is the extension of the rupa especially when 
the rupa is available in more than one thing. The apprehen- 
sion of a relation of identical form in two things which have 
been observed is called determinate perception, since it deter- 
mines the nature of the thing in relation to other things around 
it. This extension of generic connection in several things and 

1. S. B. I. i. 1. Nirvikalpakam ekajstiya dravyesti prathamapinda- 
gialiaiiam ; Dvitivadi-pinda-gralianam savikalpam ;...(Ananda Press ed, Vol. I, 
p. 27 ). Savikalpakam jatySdyaueka-padSrtha-visisla-visayatvad-eva savise- 
savisayam, Nirvikaluakatnapi savisaya-visayaineva. (Ibid. p. 26 ). of. Veddr - 
tha Samgraha 30“). Nirvikaipakapratyakse’pi savisesatneva vastu pratiyate : 
cf. Gangesa who defines perception as immediate awareness: pratyaksasya 
sdksdtkdritvam laksanam . 

2. S. B . I. i. 7. p. 46 (Thibaut). jainas also hold that every perception is 
of savisesci-vastu cf. Hist, of Indian Phil. Das Gnpta Vol. I. p. 183 

cf. Veddrtha Samgraha : 178 and 179 (p. 160 Telu. ed.) “ SanmStra grShi 
pratyaksam na bheda grahi ” itySdi vadali. nirastah. JatyadisatnsthSnasath- 
sthitasyaiva vastunah, pratyaksena grhitatvat, tasyaiva samsthanarnpajatva* 
deli, pratiyogyapeksayS bhedavyavahSra hetutvacca, 
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the judgment thereon may give rise to judgments of difference 
as well as uniqueness, but no less than the second, the first 
perception displays the structure or form as an inherent 
characteristic of the thing perceived. Form is the structure 
of a thing and is perceived in the most initial perception, such 
as, 4 this \ 4 that Form is a category in perception and there 
is no perception without form. Every 4 is 9 or 4 this ’ is a 
formed-is ( sarupa ) and a samsthana-visesa (a structure-event). 
44 Even if perceptive cognition takes place within one moment, 
we apprehend within that moment the generic character that 
constitutes on the one hand the difference of the thing from 
others, and on the other hand the peculiar character of the 
thing itself And thus there remains nothing to be appre- 
hended in a second moment 1 Every perception thus is a 
structure-event, and is an individual occurrence. It is not a 
mere mass of feeling, undifferenced and inarticulate. It is con- 
sciously perceived and articulated and is never to be confused 
with mere feeling. Even feeling is not altogether free from 
quality ; awareness, even whilst it is almost soaked in feeling 
has yet a quality. Perception even in its most elemental and 
initial character is a perception of a form, however vague it 
might be* It is only logical relationship and comparison that 
makes for determinate perception * 2 3 4 It is the sensation of 
modern psychology which later on becomes perception. Modem 
Gestalt theory in Psychology whose special attention has been 
in the direction of perception, has adequately and amply 
proved that even the most elementary sensation is a perception 
of a gestalt , samsthana-sthiti or rupa: 1 Thus it is clear that a 
perception of the most primitive character which is said to be 
nirvikalpaka, is in reality defined, relatively less of course than 
the savikalpaka but nonetheless defined, by structure and 
colour etc.* (nlrvikalpakamapi savisesa-visayameva)S The 



1. S. B, I. i. 1. (p. 44. T.) cf. Nirvikalpakasya savisesavisayatSm darsa* 
yati : Tdtfiaryadiftikd : Sttdarsanasuri. p. 77. 

2. Savikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

3. Gestalt Psychology : Kohler, p. 120 ff. cf. Psychologies of 1925 
article b j Koffka. 

4. Satadusani by Sri Vedanta Desika, 11th refutation. 
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Buddhist view that what is perceived in nirmkalfeaka is merely 
the momentary nature of a stream of consciousness ( ksanika - 
svalahsana-jnana-santana) not reduced into any fugitive per- 
manent object is in no better position than the view we have 
criticized. 

The refutation of the Nyaya- theory of nirvikalpaka prat- 
yaksa (as interpreted by Advaitins) lies in the fact that there is 
no sensation or perception which is not characterized by some 
form (: rupa ) and colour even if it be a mere patch. But we 
can conceive of the first point of awareness as sensation indeed 
very pure in so far as it is not characterized by any definite 
quality ; it is that awareness when the consciousness is reduced 
to extreniest poverty, as Bergson says 1 ; and we can in modern 
psychological parlance, call it sensation as distinguished from 
perception which involves discrimination and exploration and 
comparison and all the other activities of constructive correla- 
tion of the mind. Sensation that is the undetermined unutter- 
able matrix of perception, is something on which the mind 
has not operated in any manner and has not schematized it in 
any way and has not made it or reduced it into the set-patterns 
of objects which it pragmatically deals with. The unique 
quality of the sensation becomes in perception overlaid with 
construction of the mind and as such unreal. Sensation, nirvi- 
kalpaka, that is, that which is not compared or schematized 
by mind, is thus the unique first contact of the object with, the 
mind. The main question then resolves itself into what that 
first moment should be like. It is as has been well said the 
point-instant when there is barely sufficient activity of con- 
sciousness, to apprehend the object . 2 Such a state of con- 

5. Creative Evolution .* p. £93. 

6. cf. Buddhist Logic ; Prof. Stcherbertsky Vol. I. p. 151, who quotes 
Dharmak^rt i s view on this Nirvikalpaka pratyaksa . “That sensation is 
something quite different from productive imagination can be proved just by 
introspection. Indeed, everyone knows that an image Is something utterable 
(capable of coalesing with a name). Now if we begin to stare at a patch of 
.colour and withdraw all onr thoughts on whatsoever other (objects), if we 
thus reduce our consciousness to a condition of rigidity, (and become as 
though unconscious), this will be the .condition of the pure .sensation. . . ” 
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sciousness alone facilitates the awareness of the sensation, a 
sensation from which withdrawing we shall not be able to 
state at all as to what it was like. 


According to Ramanuja, there is nothing wrong in accep- 
ting two steps in perception, a first moment namely the sensa- 
tion, and the second moment the perception which is a product 
of descriminative activity ( vikalpa ) including comparison and 
inference : nirvikalpakam ehaja tlyadravyes u prathamapinda- 
grahanam. Sensation is not to be reduced to the almost n on- 
cognitive state, the state of rigidity of mind-body when no com- 
parison or construction ( vikalpa ) is possible. Nirvikalpaka is 
either a state of cognition or it is not ; it has either an element 
or object of consciousness or it has not. If it is, then even as 
such it is characterized as having an object of consciousness. If 
it is not, then the alternative is that it is not at all. The genetic 
theory of perception is utilized to discredit the very cognition. 
The contradictory contrast between thought and sense, which 
is said to be the highest peak of ancient as well as modern 
philosophy (more truly idealism from Parmenides and Plato, to 
Hegel and his followers), is utilized to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of the illusory theory. Once such a contradiction is raised 
no power on earth can rescue that view from ending in that 
thorough-going illusion whose culmination is to be found in 
Nirvana and Nihilism. The savikalpaka jnana is what we seek 
in knowing. It is undoubtedly a product of our mental activity 
linking present experience with the past. As Visnu Citta has 
said it is influenced by samskdra and udbodha. If nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa is merely the reaction of the sense-organs to the 
object , 1 savikalpaka is the discrimination which expands that 
sense-knowledge. It is that which relates that fragmentary 
experience to the total reality and educts its relations to it. 
It is synthesis as well as analysis, comprehension which 
follows on apprehension. 


We find that the importance given to the nirvikalpaka as 
the ding an sich, svalaksana, thing-in-itself, as the real are ex- 


1. ' Kevala-CaksurSdi-indnya-janyam nirvikalpakam, N 


P. p. 43. 
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treme statements which seek to reduce the error arising out of 
the subject’s previous cognitions and habits of interpretation. 
Thus having turned unduly critical of mind itself, idealists have 
inevitably reduced all coguition into illusionary imposition, all 
reality into chimerical display of causality that cannot apply 
anywhere. Prof. Dawes Hicks takes a standpoint very much 
recalling on this point Ramanuja’s views on the nature of 
Peiception. -There is no place for mere sensation in a dynamic 
consciousness. Even the sense-organs are operating only by the 
will of the Cognizer. There can obviously under these cir- 
cumstances be no sensation. *• Cognition is essentially the same 
in all its forms, both in its lowest and its highest levels... There 
is no break in its development. It is from the beginning a 
process of separating, distinguishing and comparing, (distin- 
guishing differention, discernment and comparison of features, 
characters and marks which are to be found in the object). 
Cognition includes an act of synthesis, but this synthesis is 
not a putting together of the parts of the object. It consists 
rather in holding together different views of awareness. The 
essence of an act of cognizing is a process of distinguishing 
and comparing features which as given are already synthesized 
and not any creative synthetic activity exercised on the given 
manifold of experience .” 1 Ramanuja’s view on perception is 
identical with the above. Whether as a pure sensation or as 
definite cognition, the object is not constructed, but what are 
in it are educed, to use the expressive phrase of Prof. Spear- 
man. 

Every cognition from the simplest sensation to the most 
highly correlated perception, is more or less mediated and the 
distinction drawn between knowledge through acquaintance 
and knowledge through description cannot be deemed to be 
absolute indeed if it is not denied. 


1. cf. Hundred Years of British Philosophy ; Rudolf Metz. p. Sid, 
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Nydya-nirvi'kalpa-pratyali sa and Nirvihalpaha-pratyahsa 
of Advaita. 

We shall next consider how far we can assume that the 
Nyaya nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, sensation, is identical with the 
sensation of Advaita. 

In the first place supposing the Nyaya nirvikalpaka-prat- 
yaltsa is capable of revealing the mere ' isness ‘ of a thing un- 
differenced and undefined, is it the same as the sanmatra of 
Advaita? The latter ‘ isness ’ is the isness of consciousness or 
anubhuti, experience or samvid, and is not the mere ‘is’ of Nyaya 
— the atomic structure or material presentation in its mass- 
character. The tertiary compounds made out of binary atoms 
alone are the perceptible matrix of all objects. Their combina- 
tions and arrangements make objects. These are being perceiv- 
ed. The ‘isness’ of this character is different from the psychical 
‘isness’ of the Advaitic idealism. That which is perceived in the 
one case is pure matter of the thing, in the other case, it is the 
pure expansiveness of consciousness without any limitation or 
name or quality. The latter is the pure consciousness alienat- 
ed from the impressions and re-collections and associated tags 
of individual ignorance, which overlay all cognitions of objects. 
Every savikalpa pratyaksa is a relational knowledge wherein 
the matter of the object is pure consciousness, and the form 
and name and relations, which constitute, what for us are 
outer and inner objects, are constructions of the mind itself on 
that original matrix. It is thus absolute for this theory of 
Advaita, and incidentally of Buddhism which was the parent 
of this theory, that savikalpaka-pratyabsa should be wholly 
erroneous from the ultimate standpoint ; whereas for the rea- 
listic schools, though savikalpafta-pratyaksa might become 
erroneous due to over-burdening impositions of progressive 
symbolic relations, or due to the application of thought°for the 
limited purposes of conduct and efficiency in a particular 
manner, it is not something that is fundamentally false; on 
the contrary, it is that which is fundamentally true, because if 
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Is that which has been arrived at through careful observation 
and comparison, and experimentation too. Knowledge that is 
to be true should be definite, and well-defined that it leaves one 
in no doubt as to what is true, and as such unambiguous 
and clear. Therefore savikalpaha-pratyaksa can become a pra- 
mana, a source of right knowledge. If, on the other hand, 
it be uninformative, nebulous and ambiguous, it can never be 
a pramana. It is thus self-contradictory to hold at that rate 
that pratyaksa, determinate or indeterminate, is true at all. 
Other sources of knowledge indeed have to be approached. 

Knowledge is definition, and this definition can have and 
has a place as we have said in sensation understood in the 
sense of nirvihalpaka. We have already described the qualities 
of this sensation. Sankara’s nirvihalpaha-pratyaksa is said to 
transcend the definitions of true and false. Says Sir Radha- 
krishuan “ Since indeterminate perception does not transcend 
immediacy, is dumb and unanalysed, is what James calls 1 raw 
unverbalised experience ’, the distinction between true and false 
does not apply to it .” 1 There is certainly nothing against accept- 
ing this statement which goes to show that it is immediate 
(that is, that it is almost a reflexive type of action pratibimba). 
As we have said the most initial sensation can only be de- 
finite, with distinctions however vague and blurred ; there 
might be relative indefiniteness, but it is something, a * some- 
what ’ and not a mere ‘that’. But the implications of the 
sensation do not go only that far. Advaita holds that the sensa- 
tion presents, firstly, non-difference, secondly, that it is un- 
qualified, thirdly, that the stuff presented is homogeneous con- 
sciousness-stuff where there is no distinction between subject 
and object, and fourthly, that that it is unutterable, anirva- 
cariiya. It is of course, a true claim to make that we shall 
never know the infinitude or the illimitability of truth, but 
that is not equivalent to saying that it 'is unknowable and 
unpredictable. Unspeakable it might be, but it is not unknow- 
able. It is one of those claims of intuitionists who do not wish 

L Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 60* 

3 ' -V ^ 
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to see that definition is the fundamental nature of right know- 
ledge, since definition precludes all watering down of the laws 
of contradiction and excluded middle. But even these laws 
can be overcome through the imagination. Intuition comes to 
birth as result of enquiry, and imagination helps this enquiry ; 
in limiting all imagination by the principle of non-self contra- 
diction we might arrive at new angles of vision, and achieve a 
synthesis that shall not possess the cast-iron moulds of 
mechanical logic. Direct intuition has universal significance, 
because it is synthetic apperception, definite in knowledge and 
essentially communicable in some manner, if not in words, in 
symbols that the mind in its multi-dimensional nature might 
grasp. Religious consciousness might be touched to the core 
by it and reveal essential significances inexpressible in words. 
But to mistake direct apperception of intuition for the initial 
raw unverbalized immediate sensation of mass-feeling is funda- 
mentally wrong, and vitiated by inner contradiction, though 
forsooth it is impossible to refer any inner contradiction 
to it. Thought might not be adequate to express the tension 
of the spirit, and the rich concreteness of the sensation might 
be made to live an mireceptive life when the mind becomes 
rigid in its reception and as if unconscious of it. But sensa- 
tion is the tension of the organ which is impinged upon by the 
object Its liveliness, its owes to the object. Intuition is 
equally lively, but it is unambiguous and definite, and the 
complaint about its inexpressibility is due to the finiteness of 
the subject and its distance from integral truth and Its limita- 
tions. The claim that intuition is sensation Is untrue and 
such an experience does not exist . 1 

The activity of thought ( vihalpa ) on the content of sensa- 

1. cf. Modern Philosophers: H. Hoffding. It is true that Benedetto 
Croce accepts intuition as equivalent to sensation even as Kant does. Bnt 
they were aware of the difference between an intuition of sense and intuition 
of reason. A. confusion on this point has led to the view that all of us are 
intuitive in an elemental manner and that all experiences are intuitive. To 
what logical faults this doctrine may lead one need not be canvassed here* 
It is absolutely true that every idealism has ended in a dualism of absolute 
and finite. Ergo the truth is in this dualism. Idealism has failed. 
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tion modifies it, so to speak, and makes it a percept It is not a 
merely additive function that thought does, for it makes the 
perception organic with the world of experience that it already 
knows. By no stretch of imagination can it be said that this 
sensation is mere consciousness, samvid. Even Kant who made 
the region of pure reason almost universal, could not surrender 
the realm of brute fact, so much so he held that conceptions 
without intuitions are empty. This has a nature indeed 
different from the cognizing consciousness. Bv no stretch of 
imagination can it be argued that we see in sensation a barren 
4 that ’ ; even if it be true, it can never be consciousness. 
Consciousness does not get any place in sensation, since 
from it every effort of consciousness has been sedulously 
withdrawn. Consciousness gets a 'contact, and establishes 
a relation between the sense-organs of the embodied self and 
the external object. Without this awareness of relation 
•there can be cognition. This is the importance of the 
consciousness in cognition. An obsessed idealist thinks that 
all things are merely states of consciousness or streams of 
states of consciousness and just psychical stuff. To find 
reason for this unfortunate deduction through instrospective 
psychology he has to invent a theory of phenomenalism or 
categorical make-up and conjure up a power of ignorance that 
makes a world oi appearance and creates a permanent subject. 
The material of this world of appearance has finally to be 
found in the creative activity of the subject, the storehouse of 
all these impressions or rather psychical imaginations, the 
dlaya-vijTidna , and thus there exist nothing else except series 
of states, and a storehouse of psychical impressions which 
might well be called the self, in a phenomenal sense according 
to Buddhist Yogacara, and in a noumenal sense according to 
Advaita. 

The 4 that ’ in sensation is not of the stuff of conscious- 
ness. Though whatever is perceived is a consciously perceived 
object, it cannot be spoken of as consciousness itself, or as a 
formation of consciousness. Experience is a conscious experi- 
ence, but experience involves also an experience of a ‘ that ? t 
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The ‘^ at ; mi " ht persist or might not persist in the outer 
world, be it a momentary existence or persistent thing, but so 
far as the inner memory is concerned it belongs to consciousness 
and exists as psychical stuff or knowedge. At no time does it 
give up its reference to the outer object. Though it is a 
representation in one sense, in perception itself it is not the 
representation that we perceive but the object itself directly as 
standing out there. The representation in memory at no time 
loses its outer reference and projection, but on this account it 
cannot be said that representationalism is accepted. It is the 
given, and between this and the undifferentiating (undifferen- 
ced) consciousness, there is nothing in common. 1 

It is an ingenious device to ask for a sanction of Nyaya 
for the advaitic conception of Nirvikalpaka as the core of 
reality. . Even if it were an independent conception, which it 
is not, since this is undoubtedly buddhistic, it is an unprovable 
assumption. As Ramanuja says there is no barren sensatioii 
without an attribute of form, rupa, and colour even if it be 
merely a patch _ of light. The concept of an undifferenced- 
sensation as a limiting phase of consciousness might be conce- 
ded, but without the qualifications attached to its appearance 
it is an impossible experience, if not an unreal abstraction. 


Consciousness and Cognition 

The next point we shall discuss pertains to the nature of 
the act of cognition and the nature of consciousness which is 
claimed to be a homogeneous substance, the known and the 
act of knowing rolled into one. 

Consciousness is a function of the knower revealed in the 

,*■ .f'f' 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' na satmiS trameva vastu. na-kenSpi pramanena nirvisesa- 
vasta stddhtb : Veddrtha samgraha 308. ‘ • 

,, . r '.j' 3 : at y“t5tmdriyatvena pratyakssdi pram3navisayatay5 brahmanSs- 
sSstraikapramanakatvat uktasvarupam brahma : The Brahman is altogether 
beyond the senses, and so does not form the object of any means of proof 

m-.“ K rS.T "" *— »'= — <* 
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act of cognition. It is realizable as a function of the knower 
necessary for the purpose of life itself and it is inseparable from 
the existence of the knower. Every act of cognition reveals more 
or less simultaneously three terms, the object, the subject and 
the cognitive relation. It is the essence of cognition to reveal 
both the object and the subject within itself as two poles 
which it connects, though it belongs inseparably to the subject- 
end. It is found that it is purposive in so far as it bears the 
message of the outer existence to its owner, the self, whose 
function it is revealed to be. It is thus a dharma , a function, a 
quality, dynamic, purposive and essentially belonging to some 
self. It is not found apart from its substrate, the self, whose 
function it is . 1 It reveals its owner as well as itself in the act 
of cognition, as also the object. Yamunacarya writes that the 
perceptive consciousness is that which reveals a thing through 
itself at the time of presentation . 2 3 He defines Consciousness as 
svdsrayasya svasattayaiva prakdsamdnatvam svavisaya-sddha - 
natvam vd anubhutitvam . Ramanuja accepts this definition of 
Consciousness as stated by Yamunacarya . 3 44 The essential 
nature of consciousness consists there in that it shines forth or 
manifests itself through its own being to its own substrate at 
the present moment or that it is instrumental in proving its 
own object to its subsimte” 

In the above definition one important feature is that 
cognition which is perceptive refers to the present moment and 
not to the past or the future. This limitation of cognition to 
the present moment has a fundamental reference to the condi- 
tions of time and space, refutation of which has led the other 
schools into pitfalls. 

This consciousness is awareness of something be it ever 
so much as a mere structure or a jdti. It is not bare awareness 

1. Siddhitraya : p. 21 (Benares Ed.) 

2. Siddhitraya: p. 23. Pratyaksasainvit svasatta&Sle stfavisayasya sad- 
bhSvam sadhayanti. 

3. S i. 1. Anubhutitvam nSma vartamanadasSyam svasattayaiva 
svSsray'am prati prak&sam5natvam...*' 
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without content or with non-existence as content. It is not 
either a form of consciousness that we perceive or conscious- 
ness merely that does not reveal even the subject. That which 
is perceived is a real being, a salt a, as we have already said, 
which is objective, and is never a mere cit. Even if it were 
another embodied being, a cit encased in a body, it is as an 
object that it is being perceived and not as one's self, whatever 
identity in jati the subject and object might here possess. A 
sanmdtra thus can never be identified with one’s own cintna- 
tratva, in perception. So far from conscious mind being 
owned by experience, it is experience that is being owned by 
conscious minds, just as the light is owned by the flame rather 
than the flame is owned by the light. Prof. Dawes Hicks says 
that “ so far from conscious minds being owned as F. H. 
Bradley conceived, by experience, the fact rather is that 
experience is owned by conscious minds, if, indeed, it is permis- 
sible in this context, to talk of ■ ownership ’ at all .” 1 

VI 

Yogi-Pratyaksa and Consciousness as object 

A further contention is made that in the higher states of 
Consciousness we perceive the highest experience as a mere 
mass-feeling and that this can be attained by the practice of 
yoga (trance). In aparok^a- experience (immediate higher 
experience) we are told that we do experience the Undiffer- 
enced Consciousness, nirvisaya, nirabhilapya, anirvacaniya, 
consciousness, as the substrate of all phenomena. 

In Yoga there is a state of consciousness which is called 
the fourth, turiya, in which there is said to be the realization 
of the Unchanging self . 2 Gaudapada, one of the most profound 
thinkers undoubtedly influenced by Buddhistic Yogacara 
school, in his Karika on the Mandukya Upanisad, maintains 

1. Philosophical Bases of Theism ; Prof. Dawes Hicks : p. 31. 

2. Buddhistic thought does not accept a permanent self, though it might 

accept an Slaya-vijnana a storehouse of impressions, which also is a momen- 
tary thing. • 
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that tills state reveals the dissolution of the subject- object 
relation in an all-embracing consciousness.^ It is in this state 
that the purest and undifferenced identity of all reality, its 
singleness or monism is realized or known. Difference is the 
stigma of all phenomena and is the cause of all disruption and 
deceit, is the cause of perishability or mortality. The real is 
neither perishable nor difference nor causal prius. 

_ Ramanuja argues thac Yogi-Pratyaksa (this aparoksdnu- 
bhuti) has nothing to do with this fflrya-consciousness of the 
Mandukya. “ Although such a perception — which springs 
from intense imagination implies a vivid presentation of 
things, it is after all nothing more than a reproduction of the 
previously perceived and does not therefore rank as an instru- 
ment of knowledge : for it has no means of applying itself to 
objects other than those perceived previously .” 2 

What we find on analyzing Yogic experience is that it is 
most often nothing more than a hallucinatory self-projection 
of one’s own memories and previous experiences gaining 
the vividness characteristic of perception, due to internal 
stimulation. It is a product of over-wrought imagination 
which might lead to erroneous judgment, and in any case 
it cannot be an instrument of pure knowledge. The realization 
of the turya state may be the state of realization of the limit- 
less expanse of consciousness divested of all limitation of body 
and mind and all contradiction which thwart the apprehension 
of the real. Consciousness perceived in this manner in turya 
may be taken to be not the substance of all things but rather 
as the attribute of the individual who has been freed from all 
its limitations — nirupddhiha-jndna. 

Yogi pratyaksa can never reveal reality as such, since it 
his imagination. It can never be real. 

This conclusion ought not to be taken to mean that 
Ramanuja does not accept any experience such as that. 

2, Ajati-vSda is that of GaudapSda. 

2. S. B. X. i. 3- NSpi yogajanyam : bh5vanapr2karsaparyantajanmanas 
tasya visadavabhasatve ’pi pnrv5nnbhHtavisayasmrtim2tratv5nDa pram any am 
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Yamunacarva himself affirmed that the proof of divine 
existence can only be through Yoga ; that is, Yoga-praxis leads 
to or grants the divine perception. God in His infinite grace 
endows the vision which the normal eye cannot perceive . 1 
This indeed is different in kind from the pratyaksa that is said 
to be caused by Yoga. The perception which is super-sensory 
is granted by the grace of God as a fruit, so that the individual 
might perceive the entire organic character of reality even as 
the visions of Bali and Arjuna. Bhagavad-ptasdda-labdha 
yogi-prayaksam divyamd Thus this also is yogi pratyaksa but 
it is a free gift of the Divine to the individual. This is the 
real intuition in relation to the external world when the indivi- 
dual is fit to receive this grace — tat yuhtdvasthdydm manomdtra - 
janyam? This is perception by the mind, a mind that has 
become an eye divine ( divya-caksus ). 4 

It is a fruit of disinterested service of the Divine, a fruit 
of freedom from vacillation and dejected consciousness. Whe- 
ther it is the Divine Knowledge (gnosis) or the integral or 
complete knowledge of the world, does uot make much of a 
difference. It is the attitude of absolute disinterestedness in 
imagination, coupled with complete union with the Divine in 
all activities that can lead to the true knowledge about any 
object. Constant remembrance of prior experiences cannot be a 
source of knowledge. Bhdvana-bal aj a-mdtram jagat-hariari - 
pratyahsam pratihsiptam^ In either case, real knowledge is 
available through the disinterested pursuit of truth, or truth 
pursued for its own sake. This truth is many- faced and un- 
doubtedly infinite, and includes an integral aspect which grants 
it the unity or singleness as much as it does the manifoldness 
or plurality. 

This knowledge is available to all freed souls after they 

1. Siddhitraya : Isvarasiddhi . 

2. Nyaya-parisuddhi : Vedanta Desika, p. 38. 

3. Ibid., g. 38. 

4. “ Srnvantopi na Srnvanti, JanantopI na janate, 
pasyantopi na pasyantipasyanti jnSna-caksusah.” 

5. Nyaya-parisuddhi p. 40. 
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are liberated from their physical bodies which they had inheri- 
ted : viyuktd-vasthdydm tu bdhyendriya-janyamapi} When 
the individual by his consecrated devotion to the Highest God 
earns his freedom to know everything, which is said to be 
svarupavadharanam, (an individual possessing capacity to know 
the entire world and merge 1 2 himself in the Divine Lord who is 
the Self of all other individuals too) then he gains the divine 
vision, the capacity to know the infinite mansions of the 
Divine. A new body that does not hide or iuterfer with 
perception but grants fullest freedom, knowledge and bliss be- 
comes his ; a divine body is as it were worn. Thus Divya-prat- 
yaksa is not an impossible thing. Indeed it is the truth of 
the individual consciousness when it is liberated from the tra- 
mmels of the sensory organs. But this is not the imagination 
intensified by praxis of Raja and Hatha yogas. 

Thus we find that despite the fact that there is a variety of 
perception different from nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka, such as 
the perception through the divine eye or mind, it does not even 
give a proof of the bare being, the »ims<rya-consciousness or 
experience. The subject-object relation can never be reduced 
to mere experience. The object can never be made into a 
function of the subject, that is mere consciousness. The sub- 
ject cannot be dissolved into its attributes or functions, though 
the three are inevitably implied in all perception. 

It has been suggested that intuition reveals a bare or pure 
consciousness, meaning by intuition something different from 
perception. Ramanuja considers this problem in detail. For 
our purpose it is not necessary to enter into the meaning of 
the texts. Suffice it to find out the logical ba*>is of these 
experiences themselves. 


1. Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 39. 

2. Nyaya-parisuddhi ; p. 38, 
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CHAPTER II 

INTUITION AND SRUTI-PRAMANA . 
I 



In the previous chapter we have seen that Ramanuja con- 
against Advaita and other schools who hold that experi- 
ence is all and that it is proved by perception and that the 
that’ revealed in perception is qualitiless and without any 
differentiation or having any parts. In this chapter further 
consideration of the Aparoksa-jnana which us said to be super- 
perception involving no mediation of inference has been taken. 


Ramanuja holds that inference involves the discriminating 
vity of the knowing mind, and surely, no one denies that 
inference involves subject-object relation, and plurality. All 
that is sought is somehow to get over the limitations imposed 
on us by the discriminating intellect. Nor does inference shew 
anything more than the inter-relationships subsisting between 
individuals belonging to varying times and places and types and 
about the causal types of relationship. Indeed our ratiocinating 
functions according to the laws of thought seeking syn- 
of diverse facts no less imperatively than it seeks to ana- 
lyze the give, n in perception. Its content then is nothing more 
than what is perceived. Perception involves an elementary 
recipience, whereas inference disposed towards synthesis of the 
given involves greater activity of the mind. In this greater 
activity are involved the whole group of activities which we 
te the personality, his wants, desires, memories and 
s, his total being which carves out of the given only 
parts of the same as stimulate his needs. Danger indeed 
tere; and all faults of reasoning have their source in this. 
Thus the given is likely to be vitiated by the mental conditions, 
pure mind devoid of all these conditions might be expected 
know the real all the same. Savikalpaka involving as it 
does, the activity of mind, however slight, is vitiated; so also is 
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inference. The pure perception got through effort of the acti- 
vity of the mind-in yoga, leads to an immediate perception, or 
more correctly, sense-organs are not the agents of this percep- 
tion or experience. 

Ramanuja refuses to recognize any distinction between 
perception and aparoksa in so far as they are experiences. 
Perception does not grant illusion nor is granting of reality the 
prerogative of immediacy, or non-sensory cognition, as such. 
Ramanuja does not use the word aparoksa, his word being 
divya-pratyaksa. Sankara creates a dualism between the 
practical and pure phenomenal and the transcendental, apara 
and para, and it stands fora new distinction between reality 
of the external world of matter and the reality of the self. 
In reality aparoksa can only mean the perfect consciousness 
unlimited in range and intensity due to purification of the 
mind and prana (vital consciousness). 

If we grant that pratyaksa gives us only the knowledge of 
events which are transitory and changing, and thus gives us 
knowledge of the external world of constant impacts between 
elements and actions on a huge mechanical scale, consciousness, 
which is pure, gives us not only the knowledge of the parti- 
cular perishing existences but also the true and unique nature 
of their real relations with one another. Divine Perception is 
an apprehension of the whole of which these crashing atoms 
and movements are parts. Consciousness, in its limited condi- 
tion, gives us knowledge of discrete data of the external world 
without any significant connections or unifying formula of inter- 
relationship. This self-same consciousness in its fully expan- 
ded condition gives us a fully articulated definition of reality 
throbbing with significance, and all fall into a unified picture 
as it were. Thus, consciousness, however veiled, is not a 
giver of illusion. This is the basis of the satkhydti - theory of 
Ramanuja. 

Thus facts of the objective world are given to an embodied 
soul through perception: relations, general and particular, be- 
tween these facts are inferred or seen by activity of thought or 
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intellection, vikalpa, and with the help of memory. The 
highest knowledge is attained neither by perceptions through 
sense which are particulars nor by inferences which present 
generalities as such, but only by supersensory perception or 
intuition. 

To achieve this even, the ‘ words ’ of those who have 
already achieved and known have to be consulted and followed. 
Intuition even though natural to the individual, is feeble, 
and has to be strengthened by practice of disinterested devotion 
to knowledge and to the highest purposes of the Divine. Such 
then is the difference between the perceptive knowledge and 
intuitive knowledge, which we designate as insight into reality, 
for it is neither influenced by karma nor vasana nor vyavhara 
nor disease of the sense-organs. If a more clear •nit 
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and patches of perceptive data. Relieved from the immediate, 
contemplating the wind range of similar phenomena mediately 
or in imagination, undoubtedly there is facilitated the under- 
standing of the principles of truth. And predictability becomes 
more and more sure and exact. But there are limits to this. 
Ramanuja points out that despite the amount of expansion in 
our knowledge that intellectualizing reason or understanding 
might make, it can never lead to the knowledge of the highest 
reality or the highest perfection which is the limit supreme of 
intelligence itself. 

That there is a Trancendent above the experienced has 
never been denied by Ramanuja. The Transcendent can be 
known and experienced : this also Ramanuja claims to be 
possible. But that there is opposition between the conscious- 
ness that knows this and the consciousness that knows That, 
he does not admit. He avers that reason or understanding 
that infers about other things is correct, but that it can never 
infer correctly about the Whole and the Supreme Transcendent. 

II 

Pard-vidyd or pard-jnana- 

Ramanuja accepts the idealistic view that the essence that 
substands the whole of reality is Spiritual and not material. It 
is the immanent principle of order and must be considered to 
be the active pervasive principle of reality all over. It is the 
absolute permanent in the changing world. Thus the truth of 
all existence must be sought in this essence, supreme rasa . It 
can be said to be the cause of the entire universe or the 
primary base of the cosmological and teleological arguments of 
the theists. An inference from the nature of experience 
to the existence of God is said to be sufficient proof for the 
existence of God. Ramanuja contends that all arguments 
based on cosmology and teleology are grounded on compari- 
sons and analogies available in the fragmentary creative activi- 
ties of finite beings, and cannot lead to the proof of the omni- 
causal, omni-pervasive, omni-potent being at all. Further 
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such arguments prove a substance not a personality and a 
spirit The Spinozistic proof without teleology led him to a 
substance. The Cartesian proof, ontological though it was, was 
grounded on nothing more than belief. The teleological princi- 
ple cannot prove an omniscient being. Kant’s famous criticism 
is perfect ; all these proofs at best may reveal the upper limit 
to the notion of cause, nothing more, never a real existence. 

The Nyaya argument is that God could be inferred from 
the conception of the most perfect intelligence required for the 
sake of explaining the order and design of the world and its 
motion and arrangement. The animism inherent in common 
sense and the inference from the appearance of order in human 
creations lead to the inference of a supreme creator other than 
the mechanical movements of the atoms. At the back of all 
creation there is an intelligence. This in substance is the 
argument of Udayana. Adrsta , the unseen force, is a natural 
potency not an intelligence like the Nous. Thus neither karma 
nor adrsta can explain the design, though they might explain 
the moving and the acting. The world has a plan which no 
material entity, mechanical movement or inner necessity like 
adrsta can explain ; therefore God must be postulated as an 
existent being, as the supreme teleological cause of creation, 
whereas the material causes are the atoms and the instru- 
mental causes are adrsta or any other. 

Ramanuja maintains that the proofs are not sufficient to 
prove the Divine. They may prove a very’ capable creator 
not the all-creator. Ramanuja holds that God cannot be 
proved by perception, nor by inference which depends on 
the former, though inference may gather in many more percep- 
tions into its reckoning. It cannot go beyond the given in the 
experience. And God is not given in perception. Continuity 
and extensity might be inferred to a great extent . but they do 
not enable one to infer the supreme Intelligence. The cosmo- 
logical argument cannot prove the existence of God ! : it may 
prove that it is necessary for the existence of the world that 
there should exist an intelligence superior to aiiy we know. 
It cannot affirm the existence though it may necessitate a 
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presumption. And presumption is not p'roo f. That is why it 
is said that the existence of God is proved by vision of Him, 
saksatkara. 

Infei entially ideG cannot involve existence, Existence 
depends on the conditions of space-time, desaliala-akara ; the 
existence of God transcends the conditions of space and time. 
God thus cannot be known through ordinary perception nor 
by inference. Nor do all ideals or ideas involve existence. 
Existence is a predicate. The sky-flower cannot have an 
existence though it is an idea. It exists as an idea. Such 
ideas do not have a place nor time. Others exists at some 
places and at some times. Fictions such as horn oi the hare 
and sky-flower or sou of a barren women, involving intrinsic 
contradiction, are ideas outside space-time and causal condi- 
tions. 

The Divine Being thus is outside the pale of the pramanas 
of perception and anumana and upamana. ‘'Whom He chooses 
by him He is> perceived.’” “ Not by austerities nor yet by 
mere jnana nor yet by works, but by the grace of the Divine 
only can the Highest be known, understood and entered .” 2 
Then alone does the Perfect Being become for .the individual a 
real being: till then it should be content to believe in it as a 
regulative idea, a demand of practical reason or morality, and 
only possess a precarious existence as an idea constantly getting 
modifications as to its satisfying character as the most real and 
most perfect. That there is a higher demand on us, the 
param a-purusartha, which means the demand to conceive of 
and realize the actual existence of the Most Perfect, even here 
and now, apart from which we have no place and being, en- 
tails the faith that fulfils itself as vision, as intuitive realization 
of His- benign Existence. The moral demand and the religious 
imperative forcems in our' cognition to struggle forward beyond 
the immediate sensory and the mediate inferential towards the 
Vision that {comes, from Grace. 


X. KafhaJJp. I. ii. 23. Yam evaisa vrnute tena labhyalj 
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III 

Why should sabda be accepted as absolute authority ? 

The Purva-Mimamsa is a variety of tarka, reasoning. 
It assists a pramana, the sabda. Its main topic is the 
discovery of the correct apparatus by which we could arrive 
at Vedic truth. It is more interested in the truth that we have 
known through communication through sound or rather 
hearing i^srutt), than in the other ways of knowing, like 
pratyaksa, anumaua and upamana. The pramanas pertaining 
the latter three are discussed at length by the Nyaya-schools 
of thought. The schools of Nyaya, Samkhya and their meta- 
physical and practical allies the Vaisesika, Yoga and Buddhis- 
tic schools did not seriously consider the nature of the sabda- 
pramana, the authoritative utterances received by seers from a 
transcendent source. In most cases they were content to define 
sabda-pramdna as apta-vacana, meaning by dpta one who is 
interested in the ultimate welfare of the individual. It bears 
a very wide connotation since any one could be classed as an 
apta, and it may not refer to the Vedas, upanisads and the other 
works which were deemed by the Vedantins to be specially of 
the wise, and the supreme seers. All the other systems were 
more rationalistic in the sense that their reasoning was not 
based on the scriptural texts of the Vedas, though as we find 
some unorthodox schools did 'hold allegiance to other texts of 
their human teachers such as Gotama Buddha and Mahavira 
Jaina. At the best, words such as theirs represented such 
general tendencies of speculation which did not find adequate 
representation in the Vedas, not to speak of their being merely 
snatches without coherence from the body of the Doctrine 
propounded by the Vedas and upanisads. It was the intention 
of the Vedanta Sutras to undertake a comprehensive synthetic 
unification of the entire body of the Scripture so as to enable 
us to know the Divine . 1 To the rationalists however the 
Vedas and the upanisads meant nothing more than one of the 
many interpretations of life’s problems. 


1. V.S.I. i. 4 Tattu samcmvayat. 
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Why should we consider that the faults inherent in the 
other pramanas do not inhere in this sruti or sabda-pramana ? 
There is needed an analysis of the conditions of error which 
vitiate others and not this. Traditional knowledge may be con- 
sidered to yield a coherent picture of reality in so far as it has 
been on the anvil of criticism for a pretty long period in the 
history of experience. But there are differences in the tradi- 
tions, for empirical traditions are different indeed from the 
ritualistic which has formed part and parcel of all religious 
practices everywhere. The question is which tradition has 
the authentic signature of truth. Antiquity by itself does not 
sanction truthness of a thing. The mimamsakas being ration- 
alists — of course within the ambit of investigation into 
authority without denying the efficacy of the rituals at all, — 
were at pains to discover the principles of analysis and syn- 
thesis, and in so doing to discover the sources of error. There 
are, therefore, theories of error formulated by the mimamsakas 
in addition to the absolute claim they make for the sabda- 
pramana. We shall consider at another place in extenso the 
detailed theories of perceptual and other types of error. Here 
the point is that the Sabda is claimed to avoid the triple 
sources of error ( liar ana- dosali ). 

Nyaya-Vaisesika has given us the cues to the determina- 
tion of what is wrong with perceptual knowledge. It has 
found the causes that lead to misapprehension due to the non- 
correspondence with reality. The defects are due to factors of 
senses or in the mind itself, but these defects can never be 
known or perceived except by a reference to reality directly 
through action, a reference that is incapable of being made via 
representation or comparison. This practical test is indeed 
extraneous to thought but it is not by any means extraneous 
to reality which is amenable to both thought and action in a 
synthesis of conduct. 

Thus everything is known not only as to what it looks to 
the eye,; but also as to what purpose it can be well put to, and 
for which it is adequate, Thus the causal principle apd 
5 
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teleological nature of every object get proved, or rather are im- 
plicit in each and every object of reality. To separate this two- 
fold nature, the thought and the practical content or nature of 
each thing, is to divorce reality of its worth and value. 
Illusions are resolved by the dual test rather that by any one. 
Indeed the cognition enforces the conduct in relation to it, is a 
preparation for action. 

With regard to the theory of Prabhakara which upholds 
that non-discrimination, akhyati, is the source of error, we 
have to say that it does not prove or explain all error. The 
anyathakhyati-theory of Kumarila does not either. Whether 
there Is any one theory which exhaustively explains all error 
on the perceptual level of experience without taking in, in some 
form, both the theories of error aforesaid, is a matter of grave 
doubt. Error in perception in the first place is due to non- 
discrimination, and in the second place is due to the mistaking 
of one thing for another. In the first case, more and more 
discrimination will get rid of the error, but in the second case, 
nothing less than the practical test will avail to dissolve the 
error in perception. It is verification of the perception that is 
necessary to avoid error. That is to say, to act in an erroneous 
manner leads not to the predicted consequences or known 
results but to some other results and consequences. Action 
becomes a failure and that decides the truth about a thing’s 
existence or rather nature, svarufia. It is true that the best cure 
for non-observation and wrong observation is more observation 
and careful observation. Such a thing is fruitful when there is 
nothing wrong about the sense-organs themselves as well as 
with our mind which is liable to fluctuations of attention and 
interest, grasping greeds and potencies. When however, the 
sense-organs are not in good condition, the test of svatah- 
firamanya, self-evidence, is indeed inadequate. But metaphysi- 
cally speaking, almost all the theories of Indian Philosophy hold 
that the sense-organs are products of harma , action, and are 
imperfect veiling agents, making things appear otherwise than 
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what they are . 1 Coherence of facts continuously derived from 
faulty conditions might get a coherence of a sort, but that does 
not vouchsafe that that is the only test of reality. Reality is 
finally to be lived and experienced. As Ramanuja said that for 
the universal vision of double moon ( timiradosa ) on a particular 
island there is no cure, even as the irremovable categorial blue 
spectacles of Kant can never make us perceive reality as it is in 
itself. As Bertrand Russell argued we can create any number 
of self-consistent systems of philosophy none of which bear any 
semblance to reality at all. The criterion of self-evidence or 
self-consistency cannot avail us in these cases. Nor would it 
be possible to arrive at truth if every one spent a fevered exis- 
tence. 

However much then this might satisfy us in so far as we 
seek to arrive at theoretical consistency without going forward 
towards objects themeselves in order to testify to their truth, or 
otherwise, truth would remain an idle dream. To contend that 
knowledge must be full and complete before action can take 
place is as sane a possibility as a man should know swimming 
before he learns to swim. Action and knowledge mutually 
correct themselves in order to facilitate greater and greater 
knowledge. A healthy interaction between conduct, experience 
and experiment is a necessity forced upon any theory of truth. 

So far then as our affirmations go, knowledge is its own 
testimony, provided the instruments of our cognition are all in 
a healthy condition, undiseased, sane and unemotional. 
Mimamsa accepts the theory self-evidence with the conditions 
we have enumerated, namely, that there should be no error or 

1. In Buddhism the sense-organs delude by making things which are 
momentary, appear permanent, the atoms as having form which they do not 
possess, in hypostatizing objects- which are inside as outside, in shewing the 
non-existent as existent. In jainism we have the karma-matter distorting 
perception. In Advaita-Vedanta there is again the action of Karma and 
MSya which distort the one consciousness into the appearance of many. In 
Ramanuja doctrine too this karma is an effective contracting agency which 
limits the ambit of perception, though it does not distort it. In S2mkhya and 
in Nyay a' also Karma plays an important role as an illuding or distorting 
device. 
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mistake in the nature of the several instruments of cognition 
in perception. 

The senses and the mind must be freed from all defects. 
Is this condition fulfilled by any person ? Such knowledge is 
true only of the Veda according to Mimamsa. If the source 
that Is the object itself is vitiated by ambiguity, that is, If it 
has a plausible or possible similarity with other things as in 
the case of snake or rope or mirage, then the knowledge that 
follows upon that perception is uncertain, indefinite, frustrating 
and Invalid. We would be forced to settle this ambiguity only 
by a recourse to fact, a reference which could be only by way 
of conduct. Thus if the case of akkyati , non-discrimination as 
the source of error, is that mere observation, more observation, 
most observation fully and scientifically ( ? ) carried out can 
never lead 11s to definite truth but leads us to some ways of 
knowing apart from the purely cognitive, in the case of anyatha- 
khyati , we have to find out more and more fully the defects of 
sense-organs, the mind, the ambiguity in the object’s nature 
itself in ordei to get ovei the illusion caused. By doing so, 
we arrive at the causes of error. Again it is a fact that error 
is a fruitful source of correct knowledge with regard to the 
objects other than those that we contemplate or seek to know 
about. Thus error leads to discovery of the properties of 
objects, that is to say, to knowledge. 

Thus we find that one supreme principle emerges even out 
of the consideration of the Incidence of error, that is, It could 
occur only at three points, the subject, the object, the means : 
in the subject, so far as emotional samskaric or karmic or 
vasana-propensities lead to non-discrimination or partial obser- 
vation of the given (object) : in the object, in so far as it might 
possess ambiguity, that is to say, superficial similarity that 
could at first look lead to identification with another object 
(the fallacy of upamana): and in the means, in so far as these 
have defects, natural or due to conditions of perception in the 
sense-organs. 

In a similar manner we are enabled to discuss pramanas 
such &s inference, and shew that vyaftti , invariable concomit- 
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tance, might be either superficial or intrinsic. Error would 
have to be detected in the pratijna or in the hetu, or the 
example. The pratijna is the subject, the example uddharana 
is the means, the hetu is the objective reason. Unless all these 
three are iree from defects true conclusion is impossible. 

Thus we find that in regard to the Sabda-pramana we 
have to reject or rather select our well-wishers on the basis of 
certain conditions we have laid down. All verbal testimony 
cannot be considered to be intuitive sabda, just as all friends 
and well-wishers cannot be considered to be wise: the testimony 
that we get must be free from the initial errors of means and 
source. The source must be pure and perfect, so also the 
means must be pure and perfect. Such sabda is true and per- 
fect. Such is the Veda. By the grace of the Divine granted to 
the Rsis their visions are supersensory, untainted by the sense- 
organs and karma. The cause of the sabda, the objects are 
untainted and true and pure. Further to know them it is nece- 
ssary to be in that receptive mood of mind wherein there is no 
confusion, no obsession, no inattention and no defect R si- 
minds were in a high stage of yoga due to tapas. The truths 
themselves and the rituals taught were all not creations by an 
intensified consciousness, but were seen to be the truths of 
eternal existence, not man-made. Sabda which is the Veda is 
uncreated even by God, therefore the causality of an imperfect 
or even Perfect Being for their existence is ruled out. There- 
fore they form a perfect document. 

Such in brief then is the view entertained by the Mimam- 
sakas regading the validity of the sabda-pramana, which is 
pure in regard to the three possible sources of infection: the 
subject, the object, and the means. Other sastras owe their 
origins to opinions of human beings, temporary historical 
figures of humanity, or even master-minds. But they are yet 
vitiated by lack of perfect truth. 

Sankara accepts sabda as valid testimony. But he pleads 
that it leads to the knowledge of the absolute pure Being 
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which is the imdiflferenced consciousness . 1 Sabda is most 
close to intuitive cognition, and as such is superior to per- 
ception. “ The sruti depends on direct perception (in the 
sphere of transcendent knowledge) for in order to be an 
authority, it is necessarily independent of all other authority: 
and smrti plays a part analogous to that of induction since it 
also derives its authority from an authority other than itself .” 2 
This Sabda consists of two types of texts it is said, and Sankara 
dichotomously divides these into the transcendental texts and 
the phenomenal texts. This is in the realm of knowledge texts ; 
for there is a division into knowledge texts and ritual texts. 

Ramanuja accepts the supremacy of the Sabda even like. 
Sankara: he does not however admit that it teaches an undififer- 
enced Consciousness: he does not accept the dichotomous and 
mutually exclusive division into transcendental (para) and 
phenomenal ( apara , vyavahara) texts, nor does he consider the 
two-fold division into knowledge-texts and ritual-texts to be 
mutually incompatible. They are all one coherent structure, a 
single organic unity . 3 To divide them in this manner can 

1. Mdndukya Up. 7. '’The wise thing that the fourth (caturtha) which 
is cognizant neither of internal objects nor of external objects (in the distinc- 
tive and analytical way), nor at the same time of the one and the other (viewed 
synthetically and in principle), and which is not (even) a synthetic whole of 
integral knowledge, being neithei cognizant nor non-cognizant is invisible 
(adrsfa, and equally imperceptible by any faculty whatsoever), non- acting 
[avyavahdra in its immutable identity), incomprehensible (agrahya since it 
comprises all), indefinable (alaksana, since it is without any limit), unthinkable 
[acintya, incapable of being invested with any form), indescribable ( avyapa - 
desya, incapable of being qualified in any particular attribution of determina- 
tion), the sole basic essence ( pratyaya-sara ) of the self ( dtma , present in all 
states), devoid of any trace of development or manife^ tation ( prapanca up a - 
sama, and therefore absolutely and totally liberated from ^he special condi- 
tions of any mode whatever of existence), fulness of peace and bliss, without 
duality : It is Itma (itself, beyoud and independently of all conditions : (Thus) 
Must it be known.” 

r 

2. Sankara Bhasya quoted by Rene Guenon : Man and his Becoming 

P-11. 

3. Ramanuja claims that Purvannmatnsa and tJttaramjmaiiisa are one 
sastra. Sri Bhasya, I. 1.3: Mmiamsa sastram— “ Athato DharmajijnSsa * 
ityarabhya " Anavrttissabd5danavrttissabdat ” ityevamantam sangativisesena 
visistakramam. 
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never lead to synthesis blit to division which will constantly be 
at battle with experience as we know it. 

Sankara dichotomized the texts as pertaining to two 
different and even antagonistic teachings such as Karina and 
Brahma, saguna and nirguna, as transcendentally and 
phenomenally real instructions. Sankara relegated karma and 
sanguna (the qualified) to the realm of Maya or Avidya which 
-is contradictory tp Jnana and Nirguna. This dichotomy is 
false and unwarranted, as it does not really show his allegiance 
to the One or unitary teaching of the Veda or its absolute 
worthiness. If it is conceded that Veda refers to two contra- 
dictory teachings we should seek a criterion that shall distin- 
guish between them for our purposes. That would imply that 
the criterion other than self-evidence ( svatah-pranmanya ) 
would have to be framed. It means thus a refutation of self- 
evidence, and is a subtle way of entering into sciiptural 
thought through reasoning which is valid only within the 
limits of actual sensory experience ( pratyaksa ). 

It may be difficult to unify the divergent trends of the 
Vedic and upanisadic instructions. Classification into vidyas, 
ways of knowing, has always been welcome but dichotomous 
.division is unfortunately not the path towards synthesis, 
samanvaya. We have to discover a third principle from which 
or within which these two phases might get a realized unity. 
But such a unity which holds within it two opposites is 
irrational and cannot be substantiated. Fmther if Hegel is 
appealed to to help us in this predicament, we can remark that 
such an outlet is ruled out for Sankara, even if he had recourse 
to it, as some modern interpreters of Sankara are wont to, 
because the matter on which the discussion revolves does not 
belong to the perceptual or inferential order. 

We have admitted that classification and definition are the 
means to understanding the several trends of thought in the 
Hpanisads. But we have to note them not as contradictory to 
one another or annulling one another but as helping to. make 
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for an integral realization of the nature of Brahman, the 
ultimate reality. 

Further the doctrine of negation as affirmation h crucial 
to the understanding of the classification. Dichotomy believes 
only in the opposition of its two terms or divisions and never 
admits distinctive synthesis. The use of the negative an or a 
or na only leads us to suppose that the qualification is to shew 
that the thing so qualified is other than and not the opposite of. 
This interpretation is valid in regard to the scriptural texts in 
general, because the insistence is that they form a synthetic 
or integral body of unitary instruction. Examples of this are 
furnished by the terms A-Vidyd which means Karma, A-Sam- 
bhuti as immortality, A~Karma as Vidyd , A-sat as prakrti, 
Na-iti, the Transcendent. 

Again on the same count the karma and jnana portions of 
the Vedic literature or Sabda are a synthetic body of doctrine. 
This is substantiated by the teaching of the Upanisads them- 
selves as evidenced by the Isdvdsyopanisad which teaches that 
by the one one crosses over death, and by the other one attains 
the Immortal, thus once for all disposing of the argument for 
au irreconcilable dichotomous division in the texts. 

Considered in this way, the true instruction contained in 
the Vedas and Brahmanas and the Upanisads is not at all 
about a nondual consciousness, but only about a true Being 
characterized by qualities of the highest perfection. In other 
words, the instruction contained in the Upanisads is regarding 
the Supreme Personality. 

Intuition is a fundamental type of cognition capable of 
apprehending the true and the true only, when au individual is 
freed from all ignorance and karma and when he is freed from 
his body (deha) that is a product of karma. And Vedas alone 
can and do speak the voice of intuition fully and adequately. 
If the acceptance of Sruti is to be valid, it must be valid on the 
ground of its experiencebility in some manner by the individual. 
Thus the validity of the Sruti finally depends for its sanction 
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on the experience of the Divine or rather on the Vision of the 
Divine by the individual . 1 

According to Ramanuja, the srutis are eternal . 2 They ate 
of non-human origin (apauruseya). C£ The superhuman origin 
and the eternity of the Veda really mean that intelligent agents 
having perceived In their minds an Impression due to previous 
recitation of the Veda in a fixed order of words, chapters and 
so on, remember and again recite it In that very same order of 
succession. This holds good both in regard to men and the 
highest Lord of all : there however is that difference between the 
two cases that the representations of the Veda which the 
supreme person forms in his own mind are spontaneous, not de- 
pendent on any impression previously made .” 3 4 In other words, 
the Vedas are universal truths of intuition or fixed immutable 
principles by which the Lord manifests or creates and governs 
the moral and physical orders of the universe. The world of 
the Veda so to speak is the unchanging permanent. The Lord 
alone Is capable of spontaneously generating it. Since Vedic 
principles form the body of truth, they express the funda- 
mental nature of the Lord. Creation being the real activity of 
the Lord, the order manifested by Him in His creation is of a 
fundamentally identical nature, though not of an eternally 
recurrent nature in so far as any particular Individuals and 
instruments aie concerned. There is no eternal recurrence In 

1. In Sri-Rai) garajastava It is claimed that Divine Experience is more 
truly a vision than perception is. The Jaina concent of vision is more or less 
similar to the above position : purification of the body of the fruits of karma 
leads to vision or perception, pratyaksa. According to them however sensory 
vision is not perception. 

2. 6\ B. : I. lib 29 : etadeva ca vedasySpauruseyatvam nityatvam ca... cf. 
AdhiWaranaSaravaUT*\ t $ 

" The veda not having been made and being therefore perfect, its 
testimony is implicitly accepted, like the statements of a friend 
returning from a distance. Where any of the statements conflict with 
what is known from other sources, they are rejected. Similarly if the 
Veda makes a statament conflicting with sense-perception, it should be 
understood in a sense as mere praise.” 

3. ibid. Yat purvaphrvocc&ranakrama-janita-samskarena tatneva krama 

visesam smrtva tenaiva kramenoccSryatvam. 

4. ibid. samskSr5napeksam-eva svayam eva anusamdhatte purusottama^. 
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the Nietzschean sense, though there is an eternal recurrence 
in the order of the unfoldment and enfoldment, creation and 
dissolution, In fact 5 He chooses the makers of the mantras ” 
who 4 see * the hymns and transmit them loyally. 

Thus valid insight is approached and realized through 
the practice of the ways of knowing prescribed in the scriptures 
such as madhu-vidya or dahara-vidya etc., which are medita- 
tions on the Supreme. No other way is possible. In every case 
inference fails to establish the real and the perfect creator of 
the Universe. 

IV 

Cosmological argument and God . 

The cosmological argument of Nyaya for the existence of 
God is disproved by Ramanuja on the ground that the world is 
not of the nature of an effect in the same sense as jars, pots 
and cloth made by intelligent beings. Nor is it an effect in 
the sense that it is made up of parts or displays the connection 
with or control by an intelligent being as is the case with 
a body controlled by a mind. Nor should it be said that 
there must be an intelligent being to fit the several parts in an 
order so as to be a working or living tissue of existence* All the 
arguments merely reveal that the world is a product of the 
individual soul or self not of a universal or perfect being. We do 
observe that some persons of great yogic attainments or who are 
liberated are capable of creating some things and performing 
miracles too in many ways. <£ From all this it follows that 
the individual souls only can be causal agents : no legitimate 
inference leads to the Lord different from them in nature . 55 
T anubhuvanadi hsetrajnahartrham , hdryatvdt, ghatavat, tsvdrah 
kartd na bh avail, firayoj anasunyatvdt, muktdtmavat, isvarah kartd 
na bhavati. asanratvdt na ca hsetrajndndm svasariradhisthdne 
vyabhicdrah , tatrdfiyancidessuksmasarirasya sadbhdvdt , vimati- 
visayah halo na lohasunyah , hdlaivdd vartamdnakdlavat-iti . 
“The body, the world, &c, have the individual souls for their 
(producing) agents : because they possess the character of being 
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produced effects (even) as a pot does : (2) The Lord is no agent 
(in the act of creation); because he has no purpose (in creation) 
j ust as released souls (have not) : (3) The Lord is no agent (in 
the act of creation) because he has no body (just as those same 
(released souls have not).” And this last reasoning is not 
fallacious in being too widely applicable to the case of indivi- 
dual souls getting to preside over their own bodies, because, in 
such a case also, there is the (previous) existence of the begin- 
ningless subtle body (in association with those souls) : (4) Time 
about which there is difference of opinion, can never have been 
devoid of (created) worlds: because it possesses the character of 
being time, (even) like the present time.” (S. B. I. i. 3) All these 
arguments and many more that pertain to the embodied nature, 
active nature, etc., remind one of the paralogisms of Pure 
Reason that Kant utilized to shew the inapplicability of causa- 
lity beyond the realm of the phenomena. All transcendental 
applications involve inner contradiction. The appeal for 
Kant lay in the Practical Reason and more fully in the Intui- 
tion of the Critique of Judgment. To Ramanuja it lies in the 
Veda, the heard-word of the sages. The, ultimate word of 
Ramanuja is that it alone makes us know about the unity of 
the instrumental and material and the teleological causality of 
Brahman. For “ if we thought ” says Ramanuja, “ that these 
texts do not mean to intimate the real existence of Brahman, 
the mere idea to which they give rise would not satisfy us in 
any way.” Aupanisadesvapi vakyesu brahmdstitvatdtparyd- 
bhdvaniscaye brahmajndne satyapi purusdrthaparyavasdnam na 
sydt. (S, B. I. i. 4). Thus whatever the sabdapramana, all its 
ideas are eternal existences. In the case of Divine intuition 
all the ideas or representations that are discovered by it are 
existent or rather possess existence as a predicate. This recalls 
strongly the view of Kant that the idea of a hundred dollars in 
the pocket does not involve its existence and cannot satisfy any 
one. The test of sruti does involve the practice of its methods 
(vidyds). Mere knowledge without practical test of the same 
will not make for insight and revelation ( anubhava ). We must 
perceive them even as God perceives them : that is the promise 
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of the equality that we shall attain when liberated from 
karma and rebirth, 

V 

Seeing and Being. 

The ‘seeing’ of the scriptures by the Divine and the 
individual souls grants them an eternal value according to 
some thinkers. Does the highest Being see all things as 
eternally existent or as created by himself? 

Ramanuja says that the power of seeing and so on that 
belong to the Highest Self are not dependent on the sense- 
organs: “it rather results immediately from its essential 
nature, since its omniscience and power to realize its purposes 
are due to its own being only.” It is beca.use of this infinite 
capacity of His own nature, their beings are included in His 
seeing, or rather His seeing and their beings are one and the 
same thing. As the infinite Being whose nature is eternal 
knowledge and knowledge of a different kind indeed from any 
of the individual souls, bond or freed or eternally free, He is the 
source of all their being. In His case alone could it be true 
to say that idea involves existence. In the case of the individual 
souls, existence is contingency. We might also in perfect truth 
argue that He alone can cause or bring out anything from out 
of nothing too , 1 since in Him nothing is non-existent. It is 
true only of the individual finite soul to say that out of nothing 
nothiug comes, ex nihilo nihil fit, tuccdd tuccameva abhavat. 
Not so with the Divine Being who could out of His own wish 
by one single act produce out of nothing even the material and 
the ultimate form. There is nothing repugnant in endowing all 
impossibilities of the finite being to the Infinite Being. But 
Ramanuja holds that whilst there may be enough justification 
for such a procedure and even acceptance, it is necessary also to 
hold that from out His eternal Being, which indeed is illimitable 

1. Meaning of Creation : Very Rev. Hugh Pope in Man : .Summer school 
of catholic studies. Sheed & Ward. pp. 89ff. 
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anything that comes into existence is in one sense eternally 
realized in his Being and therefore eternally existent. Know- 
ledge of their eternal validity and existence is sanctioned by 
His nature itself and those who discover these hymns and truths 
find it impossible not to credit them with an eternal indepen- 
dent existence, independent of any human minds and indepen- 
dent of time and space. 

To grant to the intuitive truths existence that is eter- 
nal is to make them into a realm of essences, to phrase it in 
terms of Santayana, different indeed from anything, like the 
universals and floating ideas. But not all intuitive realizations 
can claim absolute existence and truthness, since most of 
these are got at through efforts of the individual soul. Those 
alone amongst the intuitive truths which have come out of the 
grace of the Divine can claim utter validity and peak of 
perfection. In the case of the Divine Lord Himself it is said 
that He sees them spontaneously, without the mediation of 
sense-organs. 

VI 

Divine Knowing. 

The Knowledge of the Divine is creative unlike the 
individual’s consciousuess whose creative nature as conscious- 
ness is trifling, since God’s knowledge becomes true or is true, 
whereas the individual’s imagination and knowledge are not 
always capable of becoming true . 1 Ramanuja contends that 
the creative nature of the fiuite or bond consciousuess is next 
to nothing, and its imagination is fraught with illusory 
character. But this view goes against all creative art and also 
all inventive ability that we do observe. Most probably we 
shall be told that God is in that case acting through the agency 
of the individual. We find that the creative feature of know- 
ledge most fully demonstrated in the inventions of man, even 
in the most primitive contracted state of his being. The 
urge towards greater expression, and manipulation of the 

1. S. B. I. i. 1. na jlvasya sankalpa-mStreija srastrtvam upapadyate. 
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environment have been achieved by the creative or constructive 
instinct of living beings But it is instinctive and unconscious 
tendency, and we shall have to refer this to a higher conscious- 
ness that shall make them permanent. Else all creation of 
man is bound to be of a phenomenal and transitory nature. 
Here we find a cue. Creations of the Divine are permanent, 
yatharthah, sdsvatdh , as the Isopanisad says, and those of the 
humans otherwise. Consciousness in its perfect actuality is 
creative in nature. The question then would arise whether 
creation is not progressively increasing in intensity and ampli- 
tude as the consciousness more and more becomes limitless. 
Undoubtedly this is possible as evidenced by the siddhis . This 
an individual attains as shewn in the Yoga sastra as also in 
Buddhistic literature. But the absoluteness of creation is possi- 
ble only to the completely liberated being. There is yet a differ- 
ence between the Divine and that individual, in so far as the 
creation of reality is concerned. That is the prerogative nature 
of the Divine only and of none else . 1 Otherwise a chaos of 
universes would result from the creative abilities of the indivi- 
duals. Enjoyment and consciousness of ability may be had by 
the individuals, never indeed a creation of another universe or 
universes. A free consciousness thus becomes a contemplating 
and enjoying consciousness, participating no doubt in the work 
of the Divine, nothing more, or may even become a perfect in- 
strument of the Divine in the governance of the world. Thus 
true creativity turns out to be dependent ou the Supreme Being 
alone. Knowledge is real only in the Divine : outside Him, it 
is a figment of imagination, a fruitful source of illusion, 
hallucination and delusion. Maya is the power of knowledge 
of the Divine , 2 but it is also the power of delusion for the un- 
free individual souls. In other words, it is in the hands of the 
individuals a power' of ignorance, not of creation but of illu- 
sion, a creative power cf the transitory fruits not of permanent 
reals. 

1. Jagadvyaparavarjam samano jyotisa. 

2. 11 Maya vaytmatrt jEanatn ” iti jnanaparyayamapi mayasabdam 
naigkantaka adhiyate.” S. B. : X. i.21. (NiruktaJ 
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VII 

Time. 

Time is one of the most important categories of experience. 
There has been not a little of talk about being beyond space 
and time, hdldtita being a term that denotes existence beyond 
time. But is it possible for any one to be beyond time and 
space ? There is no possibility of even conceiving of a time or 
place beyond time and place, since all that is falls within the 
same. That being the case, the concept of beyond space and 
time interpreted literally yields nonsense. The view that God is 
beyond space and time means only that He never had been 
absent at any time or space like the human individuals. He is 
coeval with Time and co-existent with Space. But it yields 
sense to speak of Kaldtita, trigundtita etc, when we consider 
the alternative interpretation that He is not limited by space 
or time or the gunas of matter. The non-limitation by these 
entities means that He is not dependent on them and is their 
master, and that He exists beyond space or time. It might be 
held that what it really means is that God is the Pure Concept 
or Essence which is outside existence. Can we legitimately 
speak of being outside or a priori when we speak about concepts 
even ? That they do not exist but yet are, is a very uncouth self- 
contradiction. Time is a series, beginningless and endless : all 
things occur at different stages of it. It is numerical infinity in so 
far as it is unlimited on either side, it is vibhu, it is never a pure 
finite though men divide it into dates and seconds and moments. 
So also space. It is also a numerical vibhu though it is never a 
pure finite despite the divisions that might be made in it. These 
two are infinites containing and subsisting or rather substanding 
the finites. They are infinite mainly and thus are identical with 
Brahman. But they are finite to the Divine mind in so far 
as His omniscience and omnipresence cover them. Thus 
when Brahman is said to be Kala, Time, it means His co- 
evalness at all times with time itself. He is beyond it in the 
sense that He is not itself that, rather He is the master of time, 
who brings into being creations, vast and multitudinous, within 
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it. He is more than it. Nor is He Space, He is wherever it is 
and thus coexistent with it : But He is beyond it also, in the 
sense that He is aware of all that happens in it and in 
Time. So also He is beyond Matter which is also eternal in 
the sense He controls it and sustains its changes etc. All 
that is meant by 'being Beyond Time’ means that the indi- 
vidual is not affected by the divisions in it, which permit the 
judgments Now, Then, Afterwards, etc. That means man 
becomes omniscient and eternal. 

The nature of the Concepts (i.e., how they are when they 
are known or when they are conceived merely) is rather an 
intricate matter, requiring the enquiry into the doctrine of their 
origins. Firstly the view taken by the Visistadvaitic thinker 
is that these concepts or class- concepts (that is to say pseudo- 
concepts and concepts of Benedetto Croce) are the perceived 
forms of things; and the perceived behaviour of things and 
laws are merely the inferences of unities so perceived. That 
these, due to more cogitation and contemplation, lead to direct 
Experience, is also granted by them. Saksatkara then is the 
fulfilment of the sensory perception. These concepts then are 
forms, resident in things perceived, and do not exist apart from 
the objects, and therefore are conditioned by space and time and 
number. But they are also remembered in the mind and 
persist as memory and bhavana, which we could reproduce 
separately on paper or stone or wall in the form of pictures, or 
images. This sensory origin of the concept is never forgotten. 
They do not exist apart from space and time and cannot even 
be conceived as existing apart from space and time. The 
contention is that concepts as ahara are retained in the memory 
of the perceiver or knower which he utilizes for anumana or 
upamana the next time he comes across similar experiences. 
The truth of the contention that images exist in this manner 
might more easily be admitted than in the case of these ideas or 
concepts. Since concepts are universals whereas images are 
particular, it may be said that Universals exist outside finite 
minds and outside space and thus are nowhere existent This 
means that we cannot give a correct account of their being. 
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This reduces itself to a futile explanation. On the other hand 
we can conceive of the Universal as the inherent laws of exis- 
tence, that is, of all that are in time and space. That includes 
all minds, things, matter and categories. In other words, 
Kant’s ' statement that all experience falls within these 
two intuitions of space and time and are categorized by cate- 
gories, is valid and indisputably true. The only contest is 
whether we could legitimately speak of a Noumenon over and 
above the Phenomonon we know. Though Hegel himself 
rejected the Noumenon, his explanation of time and space were 
far from acceptable to the Realist mind. The concept of 
Beyond space and Time of Reality, is verily a spiritual intui- 
tion of the nature of Freedom which is the one fundamental 
truth of Reality known as spiritual, which is expressed by 
phrases such as Liberation, Mukti, Saksatara, Nirvana, 
Beatitude etc. 


CHAPTER III 

THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I 

We have seen that in perception what is presented is a 
differenced substance or object. What is presented even in the 
very initial sensation like the nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa is a 
samsthana-rupa, a structure-event, and not a bare existence. 
Even in the intuitive perception or vision we are not aware of 
a mere identity of consciousness or absolute consciousness but 
are aware of a supreme Personality, who is the Ultimate Deity 
or God. Even the nirvikalpaka-samadhi of the Yogi, to which 
appeal is made, does not annihilate the subject-object relation, 
since self-eonsciousness is yet a consciousness of the self by 
itself. 

With the refutation of the consciousness as object of per- 
ception, we are presented with the problem of what conscious- 
ness is ? The objects are not certainly psychic stuff or 
consciousness-stuff, either as limited or unlimited, either 
fictionally or really. The fact that consciousness goes along 
with every object of cognition does not entail the conclusion 
that this invariable connection or relation is proof of the 
psychic stuff-theory or the imaginal theory of Yogacara. 

We may, therefore, ask the next question as to how or 
rather why consciousness is more related to the subject-side 
rather than to the object-side in cognition ? That is to say, 
having shewn that consciousness can exist apart from its outer 
objects as in introspection, dream and imagination, we find 
that even under these conditions we are unable to refute 
the subject of cognition. As we have already said the subject 
owns the consciousness, rather than that consciousness 
fulgurates into subjects and objects. That is to raise the 
function or adjective or quality of a subject to the level of a 
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substance, an entity. Idealistic thought has felt it chary to 
to accept the absoluteness of the terms, and yet no repugnance 
is felt when the subject and object are refunded into a function. 
Even if this function is raised to the power of infinity, it can 
never give up being the function of a subject. 

The exact reason for this kind of epistemology is not 
far to seek. Every experience makes the object come into 
existence in a consciousness and therefore it becomes possessed 
by consciousness. This possession, in other words, makes the 
object an adjective of the consciousness. Thus it follows 
from another rule that the adjective can never exist apart from 
its substrate, that this adjective also cannot exist apart from 
the consciousness which now possesses it. This is the ration- 
ale if it is one, for the ego-centric predicament. Further the 
stream of consciousness is possessed of these objects and their 
images and all these objects reveal transitoriness of existence. 
The continuity of consciousness as a stream grants it the quality 
of being the substrate of these experiences of objects. Consci* 
ousness becomes an eternal and universal back-ground of all 
phenomenal experiences. 

Against such views as these, Ramanuja holds that the 
seeming absoluteness of consciousness, or* rather its universal 
presence has been misunderstood and misinterpreted for the 
sake of false metaphysics and false psychology. A correct 
epistemological understanding of the nature of consciousness 
would require more detailed study of consciousness and its 
processes. Perhaps when the criticism is made that all 
psychology as well as epistemology are worthless, since they 
deal with the already vitiated experience or categorized 
a priori experience, we can only say that such a whole-sale 
illusion cannot be cured. Further it has no proof of its truth. 

. A false understanding of psychology is bound to obsess a mind 
given to epistemological pursuit of reality. A correct under- 
standing of consciousness reveals according to Ramanuja five 
fundamental features. 

I. Consciousness is an attribute belonging to a permanent 
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subject and is not a pure 4 that 5 or existence which is obser- 
ved in nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. 1 

II. Consciousness is not a permanent but a transitory 
function, or rather it is present whenever the subject cognizes. 
It is not eternal in the sense that it is always in action of 
cognition, for consciousness itself testifies to its absence as in 
the judgements “ I was not aware ” “ I was asleep.” Consci- 
ousness is itself limited in time . 2 

HI* Consciousness is a hmction of a subject. Samviditi 
svasraycmi-prati sattayaiva hasyacit p rah ccsanasilo jndndvagaty 
cinubhutyddipadaparydyandmd sahatmahah samveditur dtmano 
dharmah prasiddhafy says Y amunacarya . 3 4 It is not a 

stream nor an expanse nor is it made up discrete snatches of 
momentary experiences like links in a chain. But it is also 
true that consciousness is aware of its absence, abhdvct. It 
cannot prove that consciousness was present during its own 
absence, as some contend, on the principle that there must be 
something that perceived the absence. Subjects persist in sleep, 
and even in death in a state of what Dr. MacTaggart calls 
suspended animation , where consciousness is absent or, in 
other words, not-active, due to lack of body or lack of co- 
ordination. Consciousness exists as power, in that state as 
potent, and not as act. There is valid perception of non- 
consciousness ( anupalabdhi ), in the same way as there is valid 
perception of darkness or black colour or non-existence 
( abhava ). i 

1. cf First chapter. 

2 . SrlBhasya I. i. 1 . AnubhUtipragabhayades siddhyatas-tat-sama-kaia. 

bhsvamyamo ‘ stiti : kim tvaya kvacid evam drstam ? Yena niyamam bravisi. 
Hanta tarhi tata eva clarsanSt prSgabhSvadissiddha iti na tadapahnavah, tat- 
prSgabhavam ca tatsamakalavartinam anunmattah. ko bravfti. Indriyajanma- 
nah pratyaksasya hyesa svabhavaniyamalj, yatsvasamak2lavartinah padar- 
thasya grShakatvam. Ananda Press, ed. Vol. I, p. 31. AnnbhTOtvam n5ma 
var tainSn adasSyam svasattayaiva svSsrayam prati prakSsamanatvam , svasat- 
tayaiva svavisayasadhanatvam va. Ananda Press, ed. Vol. I. p 30,-1. 

3 V Ktina-Siddhi p 37. 

4. Samkhya Sutras: I. 56. Aniruddha’s com. p 33. “Darkness is an 

from the fact that darkness is perceived, (because a perception is 

possible only) where there is an entity. 
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IV. Consciousness is neither agent nor subject but the act 
of cognition of a subject to whom it is specially related, as a 
function, dharma or visesana. It is not a witness, saksi, for 
to witness implies the subjectness of consciousness. “ A know- 
ing subject only, not mere consciousness is spoken of as 
witness : saksitvam ca saksat-jnatrtvam eva. Consciousness is 
a function of a subject. 

V. Consciousness is not the Absolute Brahman nor yet 
the atmau, the individual soul. Because even though one 
might seek to dissolve all souls or subjects into objects of the 
Diviue Lord or dependent on His absolute existence, the effort 
will not entail the granting to Consciousness, the nature oi 
being a substance. 

These five-fold objections against the theory of Conscious- 
ness as advocated by monistic idealists are serious enough. 
Ramanuja shews that on grounds of actual experience and 
discriminated criticism there is no ground at all for asserting 
that consciousness is a substance or a witness or pure experi- 
ence without subject or object- The true nature of conscious- 
ness reveals its polarity towards a subject to which it is invari- 
ably absolutely attached. Because this consciousness is ob- 
served in all subjects, it cannot be claimed that all these indi- 
vidual consciousnesses are fulgurations or fragments of a uni- 
versal consciousness or phenomenal representations or copies 
or reflections of an absolute Consciousness. The problem that 
confronts the epistemologist is a serious one, thanks to the 
endeavours of the introspecting idealists. A universal con- 
sciousness which has been arrived at through a process of 
intense cogitation and refunding is an abstraction, a fiction and 
not a real existence. It is a concept, a limiting one perhaps, 
but it is nevertheless a fiction. “ Whatever elese is real, the 
finite mind of which each one of us is immediately ” aware is 
real. Any notion of a ground of things which is incompatible 
with the reality of finite minds has to rejected as contrary to 

1. cf- Dawes Hicks : Metaphysical Systems of F. Bradley and James 
Ward : Journ. of Phil. Studies, Vol. I. No. 1, p, 36. 
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what we are bound to accept as fact The question whether 
the absolute consciousness is a consciousness only has not 
been faced by the idealists. A theory of conciousness falls or 
lives on an adequate answer to this question. 

II 

Consciousness not a substance . 

Ramanuja argues at considerable length against the 
theory that consciousness is a substance. 

I. Consciousness is an attribute of a conscious self who 
is the permanent or eternal being behind all change, “ The 
essential character of consciousness is that by its very nature 
it renders things capable of becoming objects to its own subs- 
trate of thought and speech.” “ Of this consciousness which 
thus clearly presents itself as the attribute of agent or as 
related to an object, it would be difficult indeed to prove that 
at the same time it is itself agent, as difficult as it would be to 
prove that the object of action is the agent .” 1 Consciousness 
is like light that reveals the object as well as itself to the 
substrate, svaparanirvahaka , and does not need a third entity 
to relate it to itself. 

II. Some persons hold that consciousness is the result of 
an act of cognizing or compresence of an object and the sub- 
ject. This has been maintained by the Nyaya-school which 
holds consciousness to be a product due to compresence 
(sannikarsa) between and object and sense-organs of the sub- 
ject Consciousness thus defined would be a phenomenon, 
distinct indeed from the subject and object and new thing. 
This view might with ease be forced to yield the position of 
carvaka-materialism or the idealistic theory of consciousness. 
But Nyaya also holds that this situation itself is consciousness. 

Secondly, it is contended that the subject was unconscious 
or nonexistent before the cognitive situation or compresence. 
The latter theory makes for the conclusion that is subject is 

2. s. B. L i. l. 
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himself of the stuff of unconsciousness ( jada-vastu) 1 and that 
he is capable of being consciousness only through the conjunc- 
tion, samyoga , with the object. Consciousness in the Nyaya- 
theory becomes thus only referable to the subject as quality 
that emerges in it due to the objective situation, or else it 
lapses into non-consciousness. 

These conclusions do not follow according to Ramanuja, 
because the individ.ua! subject is capable of affirming himself 
as self-existence and conscious being without any need of a 
sensory compresence with an object. Perhaps this objection * 
is invalid for the simple reason that the inner sense, like the 
manas acts in samvedana , introspection, which connects itself 
with its self. The sensory contact with an object only calls 
into being consciousness which is by no means a product, a 
new and original entity coming into being because of the 
relation of compresence as a synthesis of opposites, but as the 
act of the subject who knows the object The theory of 
realism standing on the rock of asatharya-vdda could not 
accept the principle of inherence except as an external relation 
and never as a quality that is inseparably (aprathak&iddha) 
relation. Nyaya theory based on intellectual atomism and 
rationalism multiplied entitites and categories galore and 
affirmed external relations between all things without any 
distinction. So much so even consciousness was bound to be a 
product of a relation, an epiphenomenon in that system. No 
wonder therefore that every entity and category can only be 
connected by another entity and so on ad infinitum. Yet even 
that system has to recognize at the hands of the new school 
of Nyaya the sva-fiara~nirvdhakatva of the relations. Despite 
this, consciousness is not adequately explained in this system. 

The independence claimed for consciousness is impossible. 
It is neither a product nor an independent entity. It is the 

1. NySya-Vaisesika holds that in the pralaya or dissolution -state the 
individual souls are as if unconscious. In accepting- this position it grants 
the potency of selves to become conscious. Consciousness comes into 
existence as a reaction or reflex action, stimulated by the object. This fs un- 
doubtedly a behaviouristic explanation as will be seen. 
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activity or quality of a subject which wishes to come into 
contact with outer objects , 1 * 3 It is a dynamic function, even as 
the Buddhist thought avers. It is however the inseparable 
adjunct of self which is capable of becoming self-conscious. 
Consciousness also reveals memories and recognizes past 
objects of experience. Consciousness in one of its major roles 
is memory, smrti. It is more than this. It reveals the objects 
that are present before it in time and as such is implied in 
pratyaksa . As bringing from the past memory into present 
consciousness and in relation to objects perceived, it is the 
consciousness active in recognition ; and in keeping all 
images of previous experiences and perceptions it is memory 
that not a little influences our perceptions; and as the 
revelationary perception also it is this self-same consciousness 
that is in function. In dreams too, this consciousness is 
present, but it is only during sleep, susupti, this is absent, 
incapable of presenting anything to its substrate. Thus 
it is an inseparable function 1 of the subject In all cognitive 
activities whatever. The subject is not a focalization of 
consciousness, but is the substrate of this consciousness even 
as a flame is the substrate of the rays of light issuing from It 
which reveals the subject as well as the object and itself 
too. It appears when the self is active, and is absent when it 
is inactive. As William James wrote “ I mean only to deny 
that the word (consciousness) stands for an entity, but to 
insist most emphatically that it stands for a function.”* 

III 

Consciousnass as attribute 

Consciousness is an attribute of a self, a quality vise- 
sana , inseparable and Intrinsic to the self itself. On the 
occasion of every cognition it emerges to the fore and reveals 

1. Veddrtha Samgraha : 237 Jnanena dharmena svarUpa-mnlpitam, iia 
tu jnSnamStram brahmeti. 

cf. Siddhi Tray a, p. 17 SvSrilpasattayaiva samvidaindriya-satmi-karsa- 
neva visayah prakSsate. 

3. cf: William James: "Does Consciousness Exist*’ 
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the nature of the object to its substrate. In waking life it is 
always and continuously operating, and reveals the outer ob- 
jects to its substrate, and makes possible the judgments “I 
see that ”, “ I perceive that as red ?5 , “ Here is this 

Whilst the Nyaya system holds that consciousness is a 
novel product, an emergent so to speak at the beginning 
when the souls, resting in pralaya like stones, pdsdnavat , 
came into contact with objects or rather congregations of 
atoms, Ramanuja does not treat consciousness to be a product 
or an emergent at any time, but that which is inalienably and 
inseparably aprathaksiddha-dharma , of the conscients even as 
the light is of the flame. 

Whilst the Vijnanavada doctrine pleads for consciousness 
and the mental-state-stream as the only reality thus avoiding 
a self, that is other than the illusory permanence of the 
stream-contents, sam skara- skanda, Ramanuja shows that this 
position cannot help at all, since the stream* state or the 
so-called store-house of consciousness is itself of momentary 
states, and thus even the samskara-skanda can never resolve 
the difficulty of memory or recognition. A permanent cons- 
ciousness is an impossible notion, since consciousness is of 
states and objects, and is undoubtedly not permanent. There 
must be a basis in which these states find a permanence, and 
this is other than the stream of consciousness, which is dis- 
continuous as we have seen. Thus consciousness cannot be 
the self, whether this consciousness be a momentary store- 
house of impressions, or a permanent stream or even a perma- 
nent self, since consciousness is not found to be permanent 
at all. Memory and Recognition impugn the consciousness 
itself as the self. Consciousness belongs to a self and is not 
the self itself. The self persists under all changes and vicis- 
situdes. Not so consciousness which is found to be, in deep 
sleep at any rate, non-existent. 

Ramanuja holds that consciousness is neither transient in 
the sense of momentary ksanika, nor permanent in the sense 
of Advaita or Samkhya ; it is a function, dhartna, dependent 
upon the needs and conditions of its substrate. 


8 
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IV 

Consciousness as absent. 

Consciousness proves its own absence in the affirmation 
“ I was asleep ”, or “ I was not aware In sleep the self is 
inactive and unaware of external objects and even of internal 
images or dreams. 

Externality or objectivity is of two kinds, the one is real 
externality of objects that exist independent of the individual’s 
consciousness or perception, the other is the field of memory 
anthahkarana f which can be surveyed through remembrance 
and recollection. In deep sleep both these fields are not avail- 
able. 

There are two views of this deep sleep. The self is func- 
tionally passive. It is mere selfness without action at all 
either inwards or outwards. It is impossible to consider this 
state to be a state of passive awareness. That the self might 
be self-luminous and as such be in a state of light is possible ; 
but that there is awareness of any other objects, ideal or real, 
is out of the question, The Yogic description says that the 
self rests in the cave of the heart, that the self goes to the 
Highest in deep sleep . 1 Gaudapada says that this stage is the 
stage of quiescence and lordship, svayam-prakasa-isatva ; 
but no one ever denies that there is no cognition. It is 
likely that this self-luminosity of the self (atman) (or jiva) 
has been mistaken for the activity of the consciousness, 
its function. The existence of self along with the non-exis- 
tence of the consciousness under certain conditions is possible. 
Hence do we infer the presence of the self even in that state 
of deep sleep, not because consciousness perceives its own 
non-presence, which is a self-contradiction, but because the 
self recollects that it was non-functioning. Further there is 
nothing self-contradictory in consciousness inferring its own 
j past non-presence. If no self is accepted and if consciousness 
is alone said to exist, then it is impossible to explain the 

1. Ch. Up. VIII. iii, ft 
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possibility of sleep, since there is inherent contradiction be- 
tween existence and non-existence of consciousness at the same 
time . Therefore the argument for the existence of a self, 
other than but never separable from consciousness which is its 
quality, function or adjunct, gets reenforced by this theory 
whilst it is a pretty definite weakness in the theories which 
make consciousness itself the self. 

V 

Consciousness not the witness nor the self. 

It is a feeling of certitude of our own being aware that 
makes us recognize the distinction between ourselves and our 
awareness of objects and desires. It is usually contended that 
the use of the word 4 1 ' in the sentence * I am aware ’ is due 
to ignorance, for the 4 1 * is said to be merely a closely-knit 
system of energies, memories and desires Further we are 
told following the great experiments of Hume, who was antici- 
pated centuries earlier by the Buddhists, that we never catch 
a self when we introspect, sva-samvedana , nor through percep- 
tion. Therefore the self is a half ana, a creation by intellect. 
It Is usually the sense of unity of the physical body that makes 
us affirm a self that has at least as much unity and identity 
as the body. It is a practical convenience to refer this unity 
to the self which Is just a reflection of the unity of the body 
and its organs. It is because the body is tired and is incapable 
of perception that we say that we are asleep. Sleep is not a 
condition of the self but of. the bodily nature. Does not Yoga 
say that sleep must be avoided ? Sleep is a product of ignor- 
ance and productive of ignorance. Awareness is the true 
nature of the self and is the self itself. Consciousness thus is 
self itself, or rather there is no self at all but only conscious- 
ness. 

All the above arguments, from diverse sources, do not 
make the notion of a permanent self impossible, for the self 
is not an object of thought but is that which can be realized in 
a direct vision or intuition. Try as we may. it is impossible to 
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find the self apart from the consciousness which is its func- 
tion. But that does not make for the reversion of the rela- 
tionship between consciousness and self. Consciousness is 
never the saksi , the witness, but only the function of a wit- 
ness, which is found to be the experience of all individuals. 
If an a priori deduction is ever to be made we should say 
that it is necessary that the witness should exist a priori and 
not that consciousness should exist a priori . 

VI 

Consciousness not the Absolute . 

It is impossible to identify consciousness with the Abso- 
lute, the Absolute that is the ground of all experience and life 
and being just because the Absolue has been characterized as 
Personality possessing power and perfection and bliss. Cons- 
ciousness is none these but the patient hand-maid, not even a 
separate hand-maid. Ramanuja views consciousness not as 
being in itself luminous but that its self-luminosity is some- 
thing that it gains by being the function of the self that is 
self-luminous , 1 2 The self is of the very stuff of self-luminosity, 
whether it rests in itself or the Divine Lord, or in freedom or 
in sleep, or whether it is active in the svapna or jagrat ; it is 
essentially self-luminous and luminous in its own nature for 
itself, svayam-prctkasa, and svasmai prakasa? 

There is one objection that might with success be 
brought against the theistic and common-sense position of 
Ramanuja, namely, all these are perhaps true of the ordinary 
human 4 consciousness. This we also admit but these are 

1. Sn Bhasya I, i. 1. (Ananda Press ed. Vol. I, p. 36.) 

Mayi naste’pi matto’nya kacijjnaptiravasthita ! 

Iti tatpraptaye yatnah kasyapi na bhavisyati !! 

Svasambandhitaya hyasyassatta vijnaptitadi ca ! 

Svasambandha-viyoge tu jnaptireva na siddhyati !! 

Chettuschedyasya cabhave chedanSderasiddhivat ! 

Ato ’ hamartho jnataiva pratyagSttneti niscitam !! 

2, ibid. Cid-rfJpatS hi Svayatnprakasaia. p 37. 
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not true of the Absolute Consciousness. Illusion makes all 
the difference. Here there may be a subject and even a self, 
jiva, but there there is no need for self or anything resembling 
it but Pure Undifferenced Absolute Consciousness, This view, 
whilst apparently unanswerable, is defining its position from 
a dichotomous view of reality that is intent upon misunder- 
standing and denying the world of apprehension as we know 
it, so as to be able to postulate and affirm (a non-existent- 
ideal universe (sic) that is beyond all apprehension. In which 
case it is incapable of speaking about it and even knowing it in 
the sense of our knowing anything, and what it experiences 
or 4 perceives (supersensorially) or is said to so experience, 
is something about which it cannot say anything, since It has 
itself to get dissolved in it never to come out of it again, na 
punaravartate . Thus not only is epistemology impossible, 
epistemology is a fictional transaction. Metaphysics and ordi- 
nary experience become fictional constructions, and beyond all 
this there is something or nothing (?) relatively speaking, and 
knowledge becomes just approximation towards more or less 
unreality. In the Buddhistic school these approximations 
are dynamically construed. In Advaita they are practically 
construed. In neither case, is reality possible within experi- 
ence as we can know it. Further in these theories the cons- 
tructive dynamism of thought is fundamentally of the vitiating 
character. Less and less of thought means more and more 
of Reality (caitanya) ! ! 

Ramanuja standing on the bed-rock of scriptural ex- 
perience declares that more and more knowledge it is that 
leads to perfection of consciousness and not less and less. 
Knowledge it is that releases not less of knowledge. And 
knowledge is not knowledge if it is indefinite and nebulous 
and more and more an approximation to experience of the 
nirvihalpaka , the indistinguishable limit of sensations. Degrees 
of consciousness go with degrees of perfection and not with 
degrees of reality. The doctrine of degrees of reality is. fatal 
to all reality. It is one thing to speak of awareness of the real, 
and the attainment of reality-consciousness, and quite another 
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to speak of relative reality and approximations to reality in 
reality. • 

VII 

• Consciousness as an attribute of a personality. 

We thus find that if it is admitted that consciousness is 
more of the subject than of the object, then “knowledge 
like pleasure manifests itself to that conscious person who 
is its substrate and not to anybody else.” The self 
thus owns consciousness just as it does all experiences as 
manifested in the judgments “ I know this,” I enjoy this.” 
Consciousness thus is not the absolute but the personal attri- 
bute of a self invariably associated as its function, dharma, 
therefore is it known as dharma-bhuta- jndna "as distinguished 
from the svayam-prakdsdtman or jiva or the ksetrajna. It is 
creative in its perfect state of expansion, vikdsa, and in its 
lesser stages of perfection it is not creative of reality, but has 
inventiveness based on the real which it apprehends, and thus 
is the source of illusions which however alway betray the core 
of the real in them, to a discriminative consciousness. That 
is to say in imagination, vikalpa or kalpana , capacity of cons- 
ciousnesses to present the real is diminished and fantasies and 
fictions are created instead. To say that creative activity is 
not of consciousness is to deny the psychological truth of 
consciousness itself. This is not to deny that consciousness 
presents reality. Other factors than consciousness impede its 
presentation of the real. The creative activity of conscious- 
ness is a result of G-od’s own activity through the individual 
who belong to Him. 

VIII 

Summary 

Consciousness has been interpreted in various ways. In 
the Nyaya system 1 consciousness is an attribute in the case of 
souls, separable, and in the case of Isvara or God inseparable, 

1. Hindu Realism; Jagadisli Chatterjee: p. 63. ff. Allahabad 1912. 
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since, in the one case, there is no subordination to creation and 
in the other case, there is. According to Mini am sa of the 
Bhatta school, Consciousness is a part of the soul whereas the 
other parts are unconscious. The iceberg theory of modern 
psychology is very powerfully recalled by these thinkers. In 
the Samkhyan system, consciousness is an independent entity 
and is not dependent upon any situation or condition. Nor is 
it conjunct with any self as a part of it or whole of it Nor is 
it an epiphenomeon as in the materialistic school. The catalytic 
action which it exercises on the evolving psycho-physical 
dynamic principle prakrti implies its becoming power* as well 
as power to influence the becoming of some other things . 1 

In the idealistic schools there are four sub-schools as if 
were. In the first consciousness is described as perfect know- 
ledge, as an element of the supreme reality but it is not the 
whole of it. Reality is full of infinity of attributes and there is 
nothing to suggest that consciousness or mind is that which 
substands all others. Spinoza and Ramanuja agree in so far 
as they emphasize the richness of content of the Ultimate 
Reality. Pure consciousness according to this type of thought 
is an abstraction and not an experience. The second type 
whilst accepting the first view holds that pure consciousness is 
a reality not an abstraction. It is an illumination (jyotih) of 
the Lord which all must realize. What this consciousness 
does is to radiate the light and perfection and supreme nature 
of ultimate reality which is rich in power and attributes of the 
transcendental kind. 

The third type reverses the previous position and makes 
pure consciousness the goal of all effort and the real being into 
an illusory abstraction or construction. Thus there is a con- 
version of the logical real into a figment of the imagination. 
No better is the theory of Alaya-vijnana and Buddhistic 
thought in general. So too is'the theory of Maya. The theory 
of the Saktas makes an adjustment in so far as it seeks to 
make pure consciousness (with infinitely rich content) and 

J. Maha Maya : Woodroffee and P. N. Mukhopadkyaya: Ganesh & Co. 
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Pure consciousness (without content) as logical aspects of a 
supra! ogical Experience. In so far as the theory powerfully 
shews that consciousness as pure, as described by Mayavada, is a 
logical outcome of the theory of reversion of substance-attribute 
relation* it refutes the view usually upheld that Mayavada 
view is the alogical culmination or the alogical Highest. The 
sakta view holds further that the pragmatical alone converts 
the alogical into logical or rather imposes its logical moulds 
on the alogical, even as Bergson upholds. 

Thus two points emerge that the attributive theory of 
Ramanuja is the first, and it may approve even of the second ; 
whilst the Mayavada and the Sakta views are reversions of 
this view and hold a substantive view of consciousness. For 
Ramanuja, consciousness is not a stream nor a substance. 
It is a function of a subject or person expressing his perfection 
and richness according to the nature of the person as a perfect 
or released or bond being. If consciousness is particularized 
and attached to limited wants and interests, it leads to the 
mechanical dead level of uniformity and rigidity. If on the 
other it is either humanized or divinized as working for the 
perception of the highest reality there is proportional enlarge- 
ment of consciousness. Release or freedom for an individual 
consists in the enlargement to the fullest level of parity with 
the Divine Lord Himself of his consciousness, 

Consciousness is a stream as long as it lasts, that is to say 
as long as an object is possessed by it. This objectivity 
might be physical, or mental, as in dreams and in reflection. 
It is found that consciousness as recepience and active in a 
mild or full state is available according to the state of tension 
of the individual in dream- states . 1 

“ Consciousness in the sum-total of all contents to which 
the ego stands in a certain unique relation which may be 
metaphorically indicated by the verb “to have”...” “Every- 
thing falls within the sphere of consciousness which the ego 
has.”... 

1. cf. Dreams in the Philosophy of Ramanuja: Annals of the Sri 
Venkateswara Oriental Institute. Vol I. No. 1. Appendix I. 
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“ Every fact of consciousness is made up of at least three 
moments ; every such fact depends for its existence upon the 
presence of an ego, of a content of consciousness and of a rela- 
tion between the two.”.. The only necessity for conscious- 
ness is the presence of this relation or function. The nature 
of the content which enters into relation with the ego is a 
matter of indifference. It may belong to the psychical or 
physical.”... 

“ We must draw a sharp dividing line between the act of 
knowing on the one side and the object and content known 
on the other : the act of knowledge is always a psychical state 
of the subject knowing and bears the character of an event (in 
other words, it is temporal), which comes to pass at the 
moment in which judgment is formed. On the other hand, 
the object and content of knowledge may be non-psychical 
trans-subjective and may belong to a different point of time 
from the cognitive act.”... 

“According to our theory of knowledge, even a changing 
and temporal content in so far as it is considered in relation to 
the act of knowing, may be a truth, that is, it has an eternal, 
identical and universally valid meaning. This result is not 
obtained by transforming a temporal element of the world into 
a timeless idea, but by admitting a specific and ideal relation 
between the subject knowing and the object known.”... 

“ An act of cognition consists in a comparison. In this 
comparison, sameness and differences are established, that is, 
analysis is performed. In order that this psychological process 
may be set in motion, the presence of a certain something is 
necessary with which the content of consciousness can be com- 
pared”... 

“ The act of judging is an analysis which seeks to lay 
bare the synthetic necessity of connection between the contents 
of consciousness ‘ giveu-to-me.’ The logical relation between 
subject and predicate of a judgment is not one of identity or of 
contradiction but of the synthetical necessity of connection. 
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The judgment should be thrown into the form ‘Where S is, P 
necessarily is also . 5 This relation is a functional dependence”* ** 

“ There exists between the elements which make up the 
world a functional dependence and it is this very dependence, 
in so far as it forms the objective side of judgment, which 
represents a logical interconnection, an interconnection deter- 
mined by a synthetical necessity of combination. 55 ... 

The above extracts are culled from Professor Nicolai 
Lossky’s important contribution on intuitive Logic entitled 
Transformation of the Concept of Consciousness in Modern 
Epistemology and its Bearing on Logic 1 to the Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences Vol. I. They serve to illustrate the 
modernity of Sri Ramanuja’s views on the subject of consci- 
ousness. 


1. cf. His Intuitive Basis of Knowledge 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COGNITIVE RELATION 
I 

Cognition a Relation 

We have seen how perception has marks of difference 
within the presented content itself and that no amount of effort 
to reduce these differences in the t presented can avail except 
to reduce the reality of the presented. In which case all 
perception will be vitiated so thoroughly as to be incapable in 
any manner of granting the real or even suggesting the real as 
substanding these presentations. The effort to drag in the 
disparity in the activities of the mind in the presented and the 
presented itself, or in other words between intellect and sensa- 
tion so as to reverse the usual views that intellect is a better 
and truer instrument of knowledge than sense, is an effort that 
is fraught with self-contradiction and scepticism. 

The consideration of the cognitive relation is what we 
shall find to be most important. That cognition is a re- 
lation at all may be contested. But we shall show that cogni- 
tion is a product of relation between the subject’s consciousness 
and the object presented to it. This problem is truly a modern 
one and few thinkers had troubled themselves with meta- 
physics without at the same time being confronted with this. 
Cognition is the fact of subject- object relation. We find that 
these three terms go together. The two, subject and object, 
are entitites, whereas consciousness is the function of the 
subject in relation to the object. Thus the cognitive relation 
does not imply merely a static type of status but a dynamic 
act of the subject. 

Samkhya accepted a kind of representationalism, since it 
made the world material and the purusa or self a passive 
spectator-consciousness, The act of perception was receptive* 
dynamic. Receptive in respect of the Purusa, it is because of 
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impressions and tendencies, dynamic in relation to objects. It 
lias dynamic receptiveness also in its pure state. 

But how could interaction occur between the inactive self 
which possesses (or is) consciousness and active matter which 
is unconsciousness ? This is the most important point of 
criticism against this theory from the metaphysical side. The 
explanation of catalytic action is valuable and most probably 
explains the eternal persistence of the consciousness as such 
whilst it is in conjunction with matter. Even then the 
eschatological problem of release confronts the whole theory. 
If the self is active it would be involved in matter and release 
would be impossible. Connection with matter is therefore 
boundedness. This is the cause of all misery. If the self be 
mere consciousness without volitional and emotional charac- 
teristics, then the suffering endured or unendurable is a charac- 
teristic product that cannot ever touch the self of consciousness. 
All these criticisms show that so far as the metaphysical pro- 
blem is considered the theory has some fatal faults despite its 
excellent analytic discrimination and realism. 

II 

Represent ationalism untenable 

Representation alism is a theory of knowledge advanced 
by those who hold that there is impossiblity of real contact 
between matter that is extended and mind that is unextended, 
or between the unintelligent and the intelligent. There happens 
thus a real difficulty regarding how we ever know the outer 
objects. Our imaginations and dreams show that they are of 
the stuff of experience, That knowing is a process happening 
within the consciousness of a self is an admitted fact. The 
fact of recollections and the experience of recognition lend 
credence to the view that what we perceive are the representa- 
tions or mental copies registered within our consciousness or 
mind rather than the objects themselves. Objects are inferred 
to exist outside the consciousness on the basis of their 
independence to our wishes and the persistence and vividness 
of these copies derived from them, than in the case of images 
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in recollections and imagination. Thus truth is possible when 
there is correspondence perceived between the psychical (or 
material ?‘) copies and the original things themselves outside 
the body. 

If the representation alistic theory of absolute difference be 
upheld between matter and spirit and their relation has to be 
incompatible in any direct manner, there can only be the refle- 
ction in consciousness of matter, or, in the alternative of 
Samkhya, of consciousness in matter. If not, a third alternative 
is that the mind should be capable of having imprints of matter 
in itself and even at a distance. The theories we have 
discussed are both of the representationalistic schools, and are 
represented bv Samkhya and the Sautrantika- buddhistic 
school. Whilst the representationalism of Sautrantika is true 
to type with Des cartes and Locke, the Samkhyan theory is 
peculiar. In Samkhya the prakrti or matter reflects the self 
and the buddhi which is said to occupy the status of mind or 
consciousness-function in relation to the self, behaves as the 
medium for the spirit to perceive the things of the world. 
Buddhi is of tenuous stuff, imperceptible to the eye'though 
material in constitution- The stuff of representations or ref- 
lections is thus undoubtedly material though tenuous and 
imperceptible to the eye, and thus mediates between the 
perceptible matter and the imperceptible and conscious self. 
The images thus are not psychical stuff as in representa- 
tionalism a la type. This feature does not make this doctrine 
any more acceptable than the other as this does not make 
buddhi any more perceptible than the rest to the self. If the 
spirit or mind or self is absolutely inactive and matter absolute- 
ly active, if the spirit or mind or self is absolute consciousness 
and matter absolutely an ‘other’, contact between the two 
is impossible and inconceivable. Either we accept the fact of 
their compresence and get along with this as basis, or else we 
have to find a meeting-ground or solution that will make this 
compresence possible. In the case of Samkhya it is matter 


1, cf. SSiiikhya metaphysics. 
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that mirrors and it is matter that cognizes, wills and experien- 
ces, and knowledge becomes a feature of matter in its subtle 
from as buddhi, Knowledge thus having been relegated to 
the side of matter, there is no need for spirit, though Samkhya 
finds reasons for its existence on the basis of purpose betrayed 
in the movements of the world. 

Knowledge or consciousness in Samkhya then will occupy 
a position not different from Carvaka. In the other case 
(Cartesian and Sautrantikan) the entire activity of reception and 
imprinting belongs to mind, which is said to be a tabula rasa or 
momentary series, capable of receiving sense-impressions from 
matter and getting imprinted. The contact between the self 
and matter is through the medium of representation a tertium 
quid which is of psychical stuff. But here also the spirit or 
mind is a passive recipient of impressions from matter. All 
falsifications of these impressions must be referred to the 
emotional and instinctive forces operating at ail moments of an 
embodied creature’s life. 

The importance here lies in the necessity for an extra - 
mental reality or external reality without which there can be 
no representations at all, but which, however, could never be 
known to exist. As Berkeley proved there is no necessity to 
admit any external reality since the mind can of itself create 
its images, and secondly, since the objects said to exist outside 
can never be known or perceived at all as to how they are . 
All sensations are of the same worth and value and, therefore, 
it is impossible to admit an external reality other than what 
we perceive. And what we perceive are images and ideas. In 
which case matter is an appendage that could be dispensed 
with. The subjectivistic onslaught of Berkeley was followed 
up by Hume who shewed that the images and ideas are the 
ultimate reals, and there is no subject that we come across, 
to whom we could refer these imaginings and ideas. The 
doctrine of Representationalism thus, whether Eastern or 
Western, suffers from the defect of making the outer objects 
inferred in tiie sense of their being causes. If in addition to 
this, the doctrine of momentariness of impressions and things 
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and conscious-states is accepted as in Sautrantika-buddhistic 
school, then, it follows that the proof or evidence for their 
existence is wellnigh impossible. Non-existence alone is the 
terminus quid of Buddhist representationalism. The history 
of Representationalism is identical everywhere. It fails to 
explain the cognitive relation. 

The doctrine of compresence is important, indeed all 
important, in this connection. The subject knows because of 
compresence with another object ; it knows of its own knowing, 
and that it knows that it is knowing that it knows an object 
in the act of knowing. These facts belong to the order of 
experience as every one knows. To deny any one of these 
terms or factors is to invite criticism unless reasons are 
adequate to mark a departure from the ordinary explanation. 
A priori reasons are not as such true. Nor is it found in most 
cases of inference or rationality that is divorced from experience. 

Sankara holding to the absolute difference and oppo- 
sition between matter and mind and finding that it leads 
to the impossibility of any kind of representationalism of 
Valbhasika or Sautrantika, concluded like the Yogacaris 
that the self itself can manufacture its own images which may 
be called maya. The only difficulty that it surmounts and 
refutes of the Buddhist thought is that it refutes the dynamic 
of the momentary consciousness-stream and instals a 
permanent self. The nihilistic appeal of Nagarjuna was 
alluring undoubtedly, but it was a haven in which all cows 
were black and it meant also the surrender of the one omni- 
potent assurance of experience of God which he knew and bore 
witness to. The eristic dialectic of Nagarjuna, which finds its 
parallel in the West in Zeno, discovered the antinomies 
underlying most hypotheses about reality and declared that all 
were infected with self-contradiction and destruction, and 
therefore the nihilistic and the sceptical conclusions were 
inescapable. Sankara availed himself of all the battery of 
dialectic of the Buddhistic thought and utilized these to save 
the Self that transcends all change and movement and 
dialectic. The result was something like Kant’s philosophy 
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but more vital and self-revealing. He built up his system of 
Advaita or the Non- dual reality on the experience of the Atman 
or Atta. This atta or atman is the magnus or Brahman not 
the individual egoistic soul Termed out of samskara and vcisana • 
Buddhistic psycholgy and samkhyan psychology had helped the 
discovery of the fourfold nature of egoism, as buddhi, as 
ahamkara, as citta and manas> This egoism is the unreal 
reflection of the Infinite Self and parades as the jiva or in- 
dividual soul. They may even be construed as the screens that 
hide the self from itself, but having increasing density. The 
rehabilitation of metaphysics was made possible only on the 
basis of this acceptance. Sankara was too much of a realist to 
accept conclusion of Yogacara which upheld a fictitious store- 
house of consciousness, alaya-vijnana, which was nearer the 
concept of ahamkara or antahkarana than the Self which was 
the unchanging one permanent. In other words, Sankara 
refuted idealism vigorously when such idealism was not 
indistinguishable from Solipsism, but he was an idealist all the 
same in so far as he made reality consist absolutely only of the 
Spirit. It entailed the phenomenalizing of all ordinary ex- 
perience of the senses ; and the cognitive relation itself in so far 
as it betrayed the three entities at once was a phenomenal 
experience and could never be the truth about reality. 

We cannot help discovering here, unfortunate though it is, 
that just as Kant was influenced by Hume and other rationa- 
lists whom of course he refuted with all vigour, Sankara was 
influenced considerably by the buddhistic free-thinkers. 
Kantian influence was idealistic though Kant himself gave a 
refutation of it : Sankara was an idealist, though he refuted 
Nagarjuna and the Yogacara doctrines. Kant’s main contention 
was that we do not know reality as it in itself through Pure 
Reason, though in fact we are aware of it through practical and 
aesthetic Reason. In Kant the Noumenon need not be merely 
one, it may contain the many, though this is a travesty of his 
own thesis that oneness and manyness cannot be applied 
transcendentally. The Practical Reason vouchsafed for him 
the manyness of selves. Not so in Sankara’s doctrine. The 
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religious intuitions of Upanisads according to him declare the 
Oneness or Single nature of the Noumeuou. For him absolute 
identity is the truth, difference and manyness are absolutely 
false. This falsity is due to Maya, a ratiocinating, emotional 
instinctive factor whose nature is indescribable either as real or 
unreal, anirvacaniya. 

I 

Sankara’s Maya is an illusory principle understood firstly, 
as sensory, secondly, as ignorance of true nature (rational), 
and thirdly as activity (or will). As sensory, it is the world of 
experience through the body of objects: as ignorance it is the 
world of selves which seek to attain reality of being but 
actually identify themselves with their bodies and desires ; as 
activity, it is the Isvara, the governer and destiner of the 
world of objets and selves. 

Ill 

Degrees of Reality not Valid 

We will now consider whether in such a theory of reality 
there are available degrees of reality. It is usually contended 
that the dream states are less real than the waking states, that 
the state of dream is purely individual and imaginary and 
that it is caused by instinctive features, and wishes of the 
individual. The waking-state of consciousness is said to be 
less real than direct intuitive insight. But from the stand- 
point of the direct intuitive, apardksa, insight consciousness all 
the waking and dream and sleep states are absolutely unreal. 
There are degrees so to speak in the phenomenal and not in 
the real. Nor is this view helped by the conflicting views 
sometimes mentioned that the dream-state is a higher state of 
the self than the waking because of the independence from 
objects and objectivity that it entails. This latter is the solip- 
sist. Absolutely speaking, all are absolutely unreal. The 
doctrine of degrees of reality is a question that obtains in the 
phenomenal universe and not in the transcendental. There 
then happens another type of reality that is in sooth unreality, 
within which there are degrees. But the fact of unreality 
as such cognized in regard to the whole universe must be 

10 : ■>. 
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forgotten in that context. If we abandon then this transcen- 
dental, then what remains is the phenomenal, the only universe 
we know, and the criterion would be non-self-contradiction ; 
and, if another be needed, as indeed it will be, the coherance with 
conduct. The phenomenal will reveal layers of veiling rather 
than degerees of reality. This solution does not solve the 
problem of the cognitive. The concept of Maya brought in to 
dissolve the cognitive relation is futile in fact, as it is ineffec- 
tual in metaphysics and experience. A two-fold theory of 
Maya, one universal and a priori , and the other, individual and 
a posteriori , the first leading to a transcendental conversion or 
veiling, the second to the individual illusions of sense, recall 
firmly the two stages of a priori synthesis of Kant also, one of 
Sense and the other of Understanding. 

Illusions are of the sense, and could never happen to the 
illimitable intelligence. ,The simile of crystal and red- 
flower does not escape from the duality at the very start. 
Metaphors too entail the reality ot the terms in some manner. 
Comparisons taken from experience apply in respect of 
transcendental explanations. The Spirit may have imaginations 
and creative power, and Vedanta does postulate this in the 
sutra, janmdd yasya yatah and jagad-vydpdra , x but it has no 
illusions. Illusion is the quality of the sense-experience 
impregnated by hasty generalization. It is different from 
hallucination which is creative imagination forced outside the 
individual fiercely by any persistent psychic demand. Thus 
Maya has no locus, dsraya , in Brahman. The Maya-principle 
that trichotomizes the unique one, is a fictional principle itself 
incapable of being an explanation of itself. It was on the 
ground that it is an unwarranted principle that Ramanuja 
refutes it. There are neither one veil or two veils nor three nor 
an infinite number. What is true is that the power of Brahman 
in so far as it is not apprehended as power of creation, is not 
understood, so to speak, as the Upanisad instructs us to 
perceive it. It is a phenomenon that baffles understanding. Once 

1 . V.SU tias. L h 2 & IV. iv. 17 , 
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tlie wondrous nature of Brahman Himself is understood, Maya 
His power of creation or lila becomes easily understandable. 
It is undoubtedly a curtain, yavanika, 1 but not unreal, 

IV 

N ydya-V aisesika view criticised 
When we turn to the schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika, we 
find that they accept the mere connection between the self and 
its objects. In other words, they accept the cognitive relation. 
The objects are known in the presence of the contact between 
the sense organs and the objects. A sensation is due to the 
rays of light in the eye passing to the object. It does not 
explain how we ever can resolve the problem of opposition in 
the constitution of the two terms, mind and matter as atoms* 
Representationalism cannot avail here too. Direct appre- 
hension does explain but what it can explain is next to nothing 
but the fact of occurance of perception. The failure to put the 
question on the pait of Nyaya- Vaisesika is a serious fault in 
that system. It is the ordinary unrefiective man’s philosophy 
so to speak or it is due to the perception of the very serious 
faults of any acceptance of representationalism. Once represen- 
tationalism is in some manner accepted, there is no way out of 
the nihilistic conclusion via subjectivism, and yet that does not 
save Nyaya from being not sufficiently an anviksiku The 
purely objectivistic and external observational manner of the 
materialist did not avail itself of this serious problem of episte- 
mology. It is a purely descriptive philosophy and comprises 
a net-work of two kinds of relations, the external and the perma- 
nent. It is a philosophy of discrete data, somehow seeking to 
find integrality that it refused to realise *or recognize. The cul de 
sac of Nyaya-logic is scepticism again, since absolute difference 
between atoms and souls cannot permit any adequate 
relation. The explanation of cognition that it is the act of 
grasping of the object by enveloping it with consciousness- as 
quality, is that of Advaita, and that can at least explain how 
representations can be taken or copies reproduced. But mere 

1. Catuisloki of YamunScarya 1. 
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conjunction at one point can never lead to experience of tlie 
object as an object, nor can it ever lead to the reconstruction 
of all objects in memory. The Nyaya doctrine clean forgot, so 
to speak, the problem of memory. Nyaya’s protest against 
internal relations, led to the sacrifice of all explanations of the 
cognitive relation. The problem of cognition can be solved 
only by the acceptance of the psychological fact of the relation 
of mind and matter as represented in the embodied human 
being, and from thence we have to infer the possibility of 
cognition as a psychological fact of observation and introspec- 
tion. It is true that many criticisms are levelled against 
psychology as a science. The cognitive relation is a real rela- 
tion, fundamental to knowledge and available wherever there is 
consciousness, and as such is fundamental to any theory of 
knowledge. Disembodied beings, if they exist, might have a 
way of knowing, about which we can have no idea, but know- 
ledge is a feature of consciousness which again is invariably 
available wherever there is a subject. The cognitive relation 
cannot be had in the vacuum without a subject and an object. 
It comprises three terms, and the cognitive relation itself is a 
phenomenon that is temporal, that is to say, it can occur with 
respect of many objects in succession or contiguity. It does 
not assume the permanent presentation of any one object or 
compresence or connection with any one object, since that is 
not its nature, but it reveals itself as related to a permanent 
subject to whom consciousness as effecting the cognitive 
relation is an inseparable adjunct. 

All idealisms end in systems of Experience. In any case 
they do not permit the real existence of time, space, nature, 
objects, though they are prepared to affirm the phenomenal or 
appearance-character of these. Realisms end in systems of 
relations and all of them finally seek to dissolve all objects into 
relations, or else they end in atomistic views in every direction, 
in the direction of matter, souls, relations and etc. An organic 
theory alone takes into consideration both these and affirms 
the unity and diversity character of these terms in cognitive 
relational experience. 
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V 

Nature of Relation 

u The very nature of knowledge presupposes the indepen- 
dent existence of the reality known,” and to show that means 
that idealism is a variety of the subjective point of view. The 
failure of the thinkers of the idealist and the critical school 
of Kant is the failure to realize “(1) the directness of the 
.relation between the knower and the reality known, and 
(2) the impossibility of transferring what belongs to one side 
of the relation to the other”. 1 This is an admirable exposi- 
tion of the realistic position and this refutes all assertions 
that it is “ possible for the characteristic of a thing to belong 
to it as perceived though not in itself”. 2 To quote from the 
same author, Prof. Prichard, “ Knowledge unconditionally 
presupposes that the reality known exists independently of the 
knowledge of it, and that we know it as it exists in this inde- 
pendence. It is simply impossible to think that any reality 
depends upon our knowledge of it, or upon any knowledge of 
it. If there is no knowledge, there must first be something 
to be known. In other words, knowledge is essentially dis- 
covery or the finding of what already is. If a reality could 
only be or come to be in virtue of some activity or process on 
the part of mind, that activity or process would not be 
‘ knowing ’, but ‘ making ’ or * creating and to make and to 
know must in the end be admitted to be mutually exclusive.” 3 
The real difficulty of the Buddhist idealism and their corres- 
ponding thinkers in the West, Berkeley and even Kant, w 7 as that 
they ignored consideration of the world as a reality simply and 
appealed exclusively to its special character as a thing known . 
The misinterpretation of the psychology of consciousness as 
such and the cognitive relation made It impossible for them 
to discover the essential directness and partialness of the 
cognitive relation as such. There are other powers of the 

1. Kant's Theory of Knowledge : H. A. Prichard, p, 112. 

2. Ibid. p. 114. 

3. Ibid. p. 118. (italics in the text). 
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mind that do not involve the dealing with objects as objects 
existent. The analysis of consciousness through dream states 
involved them in the autonomy of the consciousness as 
creator, but they did not see that it did not involve this 
autonomy in the experience or relation that is essentially 
discovery or knowing, and this is indeed different from and 
negative of the making-characteristic or halpana « There is 
danger and undoubtedly a serious defect if imagination should 
play the role of the perceiver. Such a function would be tres- 
passing into knowing. Ramanuja and the realists clearly 
admitted the capacity of the mind to create or make or delude 
itself because of its private wishes and desires and imagina- 
tions. But they found it to be different indeed in every respect 
from the knowing-process, that in the words of Prof. Prichard 
involves the discovery of 4 what already is.’ This is of the 
real, and always real. The content of dream states also on 
the principle that they are engendered in the individual dream 
state by the Divine Lord according to the moral deserts of 
each individual, is also real, because even there the cognitive 
relation is normal and not interfered with by the emotions 
and desires of the individual himself. They are not his kal - 
paria , but God’s. 

The mentalistic theory of the object owes its force also 
to the wrong interpretation of the object as similar to self- 
consciousness. The facts of lecognition make this interpre- 
tation possible. But as Sri Vedanta Desika argues the self- 
same recognition, pratyabhijna , reveals that the content of 
the recognition is not anything other than the outer world 
which is apparently not self-conscious. This view was mani- 
festly at the back of the Advaita theory, that to be an object 
is to be inconscient . Though some objects are incouscient and 
some others are not and need not be, and indeed even self- 
conscient beings can become objects of consciousness of some 
one else, the fact remains that there is the clear understand- 
ing of the position that the object of knowledge is other than 
and is not self-consciousness. This is in direct contradiction to 
the view maintained that the object of consciousness, in the 
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very initial stage of perception is cit, consciousness alone, 
(see 1st chapter) 

The doctrine that the object’s existence depends on its 
being known, esse est percipi, makes the cognitive relation as 
the condition of existence. “ The relation is one fact which 
has two sides which are separable and are not inseparable.” 
The subject is always the subject of an object and equally an 
object is always the object of a subject ”, but the fact is that 
the subject and the object need not be subject and object all 
the time. The subject may continue to perceive or may not, 
and the object may continue to be perceived or may not be. 
The relation is terminable, and further the same object may not 
continue to be the object of a particular subject and it may 
vary its subjects ad infinitum. Equally the subject may 
wander from object to object in a continuous effort of cogni- 
tion. But it may equally desist from this perpetual effort. 
Action demands the cognition ; the cognition is purposive 
therefore, and cessation from action may involve the cessation 
from the cognitive activity of knowing. 

The fact is, relations are of two kinds, terminable or 
separable, and inseparable. The one is the relation between 
universals and particulars, substance and qualities, genus 
and species. The very elements of the relation dissolve when 
the relation disappears. “ The very being of the elements 
related involves the relation and apart from the relation dis- 
appears.” This is the aprathaksiddha- relation of the Visista- 
dvaita, and this is in one sense the eternal relation. On the 
othei hand the relation of object and subject, “ of knowing is 
essentially temporal.” 1 The elements exist independently of 
the relation. In other words, the aprathaksiddha- relation is 
internal relation, the cognitive relation is an external relation. 
The relation does bring about knowledge of the one to the 
other and is serviceable. But it does not involve the very 
being of the elements that it relates. Relations are non- 
regressive : the Cognitive relation also. 

1, Kant's Theory of Knowledge ; H. A, Prichard, p, 132. 
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The theories of representationalism and subjectivism suffer 
from a fundamental defect. They are worried about the 
nature of relation itself. How could relations relate ? How 
could they relate distinctly different entitites such as a mental 
subject and a material object ? 

The first question raises a point that is not worth consi- 
dering at all. The fact is that there is the relation, and to ask 
for a further elucidation of the position is to land oneself and 
not the relation or the relata , in a fruitless task. Relations 
relate because they are relations and they cannot be either 
the terms they relate, nor do they require any other relation to 
relate them and so on ad infinitum . To say that the relation 
requires anothes relation to relate it, is to treat a relation as if 
it were an object-term or relatum, which it is not. To con- 
clude on the basis of this wrong analysis— a hyper-critical 
analysis — that all relations are illusion and that they are not 
avilable in the real, is to contradict the very possiblity of 
knowledge. This extreme view has been held by several 
thinkers like Nagarjuna, Sankara, and in the West by the 
Absolute idealists amongst whom Bradley was the master 
mind. 

Ramanuja finds that the cognitive relation is like any 
other relation, that is, external, conjunctive and direct. 
There is nothing repungnant in a mind knowing its material 
object, and the doctrine of homogeneity between the subject 
and object is a false one and no tertimn quid is needed to 
mediate between the mental and the material, in the form 
of a quasi-mental image or representation, leaving the subject 
to infer the material object outside. The important part of the 
whole position is that because the image is sensory it should 
be a part of the mind, and as such is different from the object 
outside, but in so far as it is outside also, in the sense that it 
is seen as characterising the object, it is, in some manner, of it. 
The Samkhyan position in regard to the cognitive-relation is 
similar to this, and it was more alive to the issue of the homo- 
geneity of the subject and object and made the mind ( buddhi ) 
into a material, tenuous and reflecting medium, so as to be the 
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locus of the representations. The theory of homogeneity is a 
device brought in to get rid of the theory of direct perception 
and ultimately to deny the reality of perception itself. There is 
indeed enough difficulty in the doctrine of representationalist 
cognition without any need to take recourse to the theory of 
homogeneity. 

The embodied being is a unity, a psycho-physical unity, 
and in so far as this is fundamentally real and actual, the 
theory of homogeneity is useless ; and no recourse need be had 
to the theory of parallelism such as that held by Spinoza, 
The problem of direct perception or knowledgde of processes 
is only postponed and not solved by this theory of autonomous 
dualism-cum-parallelism. 

The cognitive relation thus gives rise to the the following 
considerations : 

(1) . It is a relation that is established between a spiritual 
subject and an object that might be * other 5 than itself. 

(2) . The experience of the outer world is a dirct trans- 
action between the sense-organs and the outer world, needing 
no tertium quid , such as images or representations. Ideas are 
mental; not so images which have objective loci, 

(3) . The transaction itself is an activity of the self which 
senses or perceives or intuits. 

(4) . The sense-impressions are parts of the outer reality 
which is a continuum characterised by space and time. 

(5) . Space and time are perceived as much as sense-impres- 
sions are perceived by the mind which is the sensorium in 
this case and directly. These reveal that the conjunction of 
extra-sensory and the sensory in the perceived content is due to' 
the activity, of the embodied being simultaneously in both of 
its aspects. 

(6) . All that is perceived in perception is real. 
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Criterion of Falsity 

The difference between the perception and the intention of 
a sense-datum and the sense-datum itself consists in the essen- 
tial interpretation that is laid upon the sense-datum. The 
illusions of sense-data are not unreal. They are sensed in the 
manner in which they are given, and there is much truth in 
saying that normal senses do not lie as even Kant held. The 
conflict comes in perception or what they are made to stand 
for in the external world from which they are said to proceed. 
It is undoubtedly true to say that it is just possible that we do 
not apprehend all that are in the external universe and that 
the nature of objects is such that they cannot be fully known. 
It is perhaps also correct to think that because we do not percieve 
the minutest atoms in their isolation but only perceive them in 
their constellations or groupings, the atoms are not capable of 
being inferred to have any of the forms that we endow them 
with in their groupings . 1 That however need not deter us 
from thinking that this perceivability or the objective nature 
or even the possession of these qualites are not in the objects 
themselves, even as space and time are objective perceptions 
and cannot be said to be mental. The fatal objection to the 
mental theory of space or time lies in its inability even to 
grant the necessity to geometry and other so-called sciences, 
which depend on the acceptance of space as the property of 
objects as such and not as perceived by us only; Those who 
make space merely that which lies between any two visible 
objects and merely a non-existence (that is a mental construc- 
tion) cannot make this non-existence fall into any category of 
non-existence. It is a definite perception and not a non- 
existence of either free space or non-existence merely. “ As non- 
existence is clearly conceived as a special state of something 
actually existing, space even if admitted to be of the nature of 

1, Sn VedSata Pesika on the Sautrantika system, Paramata Bhanga , 
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abhava would not on that account be a futile non-entity 
(something tuccha or nirupakhya).” 1 

Falsity is a character that pertains to the value of a jud- 
gment we pass with regard to an occurance, what interpreta- 
tion we place on the datum given, rather than to the existence 
of the datum itself. This datum cannot be dismissed as 
an illusion. It exists, and in so far as it is it is real. We 
have to find out only as to where and in what context we shall 
have to place that event, discover the causes of its occurance 
and discover also the intent that had the power to lead as 
astray. Its truth consists in what position or place it gets 
within the order of physical events not as to its existence, for 
that it is absolutely in its own right. Every fact faces the 
criterion whether it is a fact amongst other facts in a given 
context or otherwise, and secondly what it. is within itself. 
Thus the criterion of reality of any sense-datum has two faces : 
how far it can be a fact among other facts, a question that leads 
to the comparison of the sense-datum with the objective reality 
of other events which are said to go along with this. The 
collocation of causes of diverse kinds leads to the production of 
this sensation and thus the causal theory of perception has in 
some sense to be assumed. Thus comparison is possible. 
Secondly, how far there are factors which are introduced by 
the subject himself into the object observed. “ Truth can 
only be distinguished from falsity if there are marks by means 
of which the knowing subject can tell which elements proceed 
from the object and which are introduced by himself, the cons- 
cious subject.” That this can be done also is actually seen. 
The fact that we can within the prrception itself discover the 
causes of illusion and also within the perception itself can 
discover, with the help of the intent, misleading affinities are 
sufficient to reject the theory of general falsity and indeed can 
justifiably explain on the basis of common sense realism all 
illusions of the perceptive kind. 

1. S. B. II. 2, 23 : AbhSvasya vidyamana-pa<iSrtli2-V2stka-visesatvo-pap2' 
danScc-SkSsasya-bhavarSpatvepi flo nirupskkyatvam. (Ananda Press, ed, 
Vol. II, p. 94). 
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We find that our knowledge of objects is a direct process, 
not an effect on the sense-order as such, hut really capable of 
declaring the nature of the perceptual field, whether it is one’s 
own body or any other outside our body. 

This possibility leads to the view that the objects of the 
physical world are capable of being known independently and 
directly. The physical objects since they do not enter into us 
form an objective continuum available to all : the sense-data 
are, on the other hand, individual, and capable of becoming 
defective due to the defects in the sense-organs. We may, in 
fact, speak of the sense-data as merely appearances of real 
objects or physical objects, and in perception we are aware of 
both, and not only one of them as in the represen tationalist 
view. And both sense-data and the physical objects are physi- 
cal and reveal real events and are not psychical merely in any 
sense of the term. 

At the base of the Ramanuja’s theory we do apprehend 
this fundamental view that the criterion of truth should be 
placed more upon the intent. And this reference to an object 
which has value and certain determined consequences as an 
object amongst other physical objects alone makes the experi- 
ence true or false. In any case, being a real event it needs 
some explanation. Ramanuja considers that illusions are crucial 
to the doctrine of perception and a real theory of knowledge. 
The cognitive relation is real and the contents of the cognitive 
relation are real also. Consciousness, if it does not know the 
objects directly, can know nothing at all. That it is embodied 
does not make it any the less capable of knowing through its 
windows so to speak. The objects cognized are cognized as 
physical objects and not as mental and it requires an extra- 
ordinary theory of projection to substantiate the theory of 
mental stuff. The refutation of idealism depends upon the 
refutation not only of the subjective nature of all ideas and 
impressions through the objective independence granted to 
them by Bosanquet and other objective idealists, but also by 
the refutation of the view that Spirit is the object also. Matter 
and spirit or both can be objects. Objects of perception are 
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material. The objects of superseusuous perception may be 
psychical or matter or God. This is fundamental to the 
understanding of the cognitive relation. 

Ramanuja’s theoiy of truth and knowledge relies more 
upon the organic and common sense position than on any other 
system of thought. The distinction between appearance and 
reality is the most important factor in any theory of knowledge. 
According to common sense it means that the real is that 
which “ recommends itself plainly,” “ it is that which contains 
the others.” The real things or co-existent things are things 
which can be encountered again, since “ this property of 
being able to present the same thing twice seems to be an 
ultimate (however mysterious) characteristic of the world with 
which we have to do.” The reality of the hallucination con- 
sists in its being perceived only by the individual afflicted by it 
more than once. The unreality of its content lies in its failing 
to satisfy certain canons of acceptance or if we prefer the use 
of the words its reference or intention. Ramanuja when he 
deals with the reality of the illusion of shell-silver or snake- 
rope affirms that their content has not only within them the 
form that is identical in some sense in both but also the specific 
quality of likeness in matter or the substance itself. Ramanuja 
relies for this on the upanisadic view that there is quintuple 
intermixture of all pure elements in such proportions as to 
produce secondary elements which have one particular element 
iu predominance whilst the rest are ^subsumed under its influ- 
ence. This is the famous panclkarana-prakriya, which is 
later than the trivrit-karana of the earlier upanisads. 

Another view is that since reality is only the container of 
all appearances which must be taken not only in the sense of 
perspectives but also from the point of view of individual 
differences, it is a substance with co-existing parts, each of 
which might be sensed apart, and as such a thing might ‘ look ’ 
as something and yet be not an appearance merely. It should 
not be forgotten that the real is not an aggregate however of 
all these parts or perspective looks. We consider a cube as 
having all its three dimensions as'equal and yet it looks other- 
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wise from other angles of vision. We know the cube to be a 
thing of a particular nature, and this knowing is a savikalpaka- 
product and the sensations might be and indeed are otherwise. 

The thing appears in a particular form to sense or rather 
in sensation, and it is not a fragment of the object at all. The 
inference as to the nature of the thing as in itself is a real in- 
ference based on the whole series of observations and disint- 
erested discrimination made of it. The perception of silver in 
shell and snake in rope are merely instances of fragmentary 
appearances which are not unreal, but on the other hand fully 
real and articulate in the real thing. In other words “ we thus 
seem to emerge with the result however we may feel baulked 
by the problems of hallucinations, illusions and error, that the 
real is not a few selected appearances only, that everything that 
appears at- all is real. So far as the foregoing considerations 
reach, the real means all that is and what is, includes all that 
it seems to be. In a word’ all appearance that ever are are 
real.’ In Ramanuja’s own words ‘What is is real '-sarvam 
vijhanajatam y at hart ham. 1 2 

In this context it is necessary to bear in mind the impor- 
tant distinction that was made by Sankara regarding the 
phenomenal reality and error within the phenomenal, prati - 
bhasika, and the transcendental which was beyond all reach of 
thought, understanding, sense and all except a superseusuous 
experience. He begins, even like Kant, to speak about the 
distinction “ between things as they are in themselves and 
things as they appear to us, the distinction relating to one and 
the same reality regarded from two points of view. He ends 
with a distinction between two different realities, things in 

1. Common sense distinction of Appearance and Reality : Mr. J. W. Scott. 

Sec. Pro. 1915-1916. p. 102. 

2. SriBhSsya: I. i. 1. cf. 

YathSrtham SarvavijnSnatn iti VedavidSm matam ! 

Sruti-smrtibhyas sar vasya sarvstmatva pratititah ! ! 
then follow 13 verses explaining the theory of Trivrtkarana of the Vedic 
view. 

n2’ to mithyartha-satyartha-visayatva nibandhanah 1 

Evam sarvasya sarvatra vyavaMra vyavasthitih ! ! 
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themselves external to, in the sense of independent of, the 
mind, and phenomena or appearances within it .” 1 

This distinction is fatal to all real theories of error and no 
ultimate distinction can to be made between appearance 
and reality at all. If we do not admit the possibility of any 
apprehension of reality with our consciousness or thought, 
there is no possibility of apprehension of error either as against 
the real. The fact is that illusions are caused by the fact of 
their being understood to be otherwise than what they appear 
at any moment in a particular context or condition, and yet 
the real is considered to be a factum of thought and the illusion 
as the actual apprehension of the senses. 

Further as Prof. Prichard says “Just as it is absurd to 
describe the fact that the stick only looks bent by saying that 
while the stick is riot bent, the appearance which it produces is 
bent, so it is. even on the face of it, nonsense to say that while 
things are not spatial, the appearances which they produce in 
us are spatial. For an 4 appearance ’ being necessarily mental 
cannot possibly be said to be extended .” 2 * The more important 
defect of any doctrine that reduces all perception and perceiv- 
ed objects to the level of appearances lies in the fact that they 
tend to equate the things as appearing into mere appearances, 
a defect that lays bare the lundamental difference between the 
two. The first shows that the * intent 5 the pointer of the 
sensation to the object external to the subject, the other 
reduces this intent to nothing and makes a first-class blunder 
in the analysis of cognition. It is a fundamentally wrong 
transition in thought. 

It is fundamental to all theories knowledge that the 
distinction between truth and falsity should be clear and 

1. Kant's Theory of Knowledge : H. A. Prichard, p. 75. 

2, On the wholes theory of this fallacious transitions in thought refer 

ence should he made to Prichard’s Kant's Theory of Knowledge , which is 
masterly analysis. Sankara’s and all other types of idealism commit similar 

mistakes. Chapters on Space and Phenomena and things-in-themselves are 

the most important, pp. 36-102. 
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unambiguous and should not be capable of being reduced to 
degrees. Knowledge that is arrived at through thought, jnana, 
and that which we peiceive through sensation are both real. 
Abolish this parity then we find ourselves in the quandry of 
illusionism, that thought itself is a deluding and illuding instru- 
ment. It is true that Consciousness acts as a sensory and think- 
ing function of consciousness, as also of enjoyment of objects, 
But it is thought or thinking that makes us think a thing as it 
is , not sensation. “ For it is a presupposition of thinking that 
things' are in themselves what we think them to be : and from 
the nature of the case a presupposition of thinking not only 
cannot be rightly questioned, but cannot be questioned at all .” 1 
It is this same point that is constantly emphasized by Ramanuja 
and Vedanta Desika and other realistic schools. Once deny 
thought the power of apprehension of the real, and make it a 
delusive instrument and a creator of illusion, or mere imagina- 
tion, vikalpa , then the road is clear for complete annihilation 
of all metaphysics and epistemology. To convert the power 
by which release is to be attained, jhana into a power of delu- 
sive imagination, is to give up all chances of liberation of 
consciousness. 

The paradox of the whole situation is that in seeking to 
extend the frontiers of understanding and knowledge, the 
effort actually made led to surrender of its potency and exis- 
tence. No wonder the Doctrine of Reason, and Doctrine of 
the Super-experience abandoned the one principle of reality 
on which they based their dialectical opposition. 

1. “ There is no right for the nihilist to take part in argumentation since 
there is no means by which he could/’ He who has himself known that all 
are chimerical, if he does not perform activities with reference to perceived 
objects he has no need to refute the activities of those who seek heaven and 
liberation. Since even the delusion that all are unreal is itself chimerical 
there is no need to get over it.” 

“ To one who affirms that vikalpa is not a source of right knowledge, 
there is no way of accepting the indeterminate knowledge, which is itself 
determined to exist by determinate cognition alone ”...Sri VenkatanStha 
in Paramata'bhanga , Ch. XI (Annals S, V. 0. I. Vol. I.) 
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VIII 

Reality of all cognitive content 

Every cognition is of a real tiling. Tlie cognitive act is 
real, and the subject of cognition is also real. The three terms 
are real and therefore the illusions that occur must be traced 
to certain extra-relational conditions. Intraorganie defects as 
well as the ambiguities in the objects perceived are important 
in any understanding of the problem of error and illusion. 
Illusions are of the sense-level, whilst errors pertain to the 
level of inferences or judgment. The failure of thinkers to 
study the theory of illusion from the standpoint of the physio- 
logical or embodied spirit has been at the basis of most failures. 
It is clearly seen that when the bodily state is , otherwise than 
normal there has occured frequently the failure to judge pro- 
perly. Indolence and sleepiness are referable mainly to the 
bodily state of unpreparedness. That there is not any physio- 
logical process apart from the psychological may be easily 
demonstrated. The dream consciousness may be a state of the 
mind which is actively operating in the brain interorganically, 
receiving no stimulus from outside, but on the whole we find 
that at least no judgment is possible as to its rightness or 
falsity. Indeed we can say considering the physio-psychic 
disposition at that period that it is active and real during 
the peiiod of its operation. “ The conscious states experien- 
ced in dreams are not unreal.” As Bradley says “ There is 
nothing to prove that the dream world is unreal, though this 
restricted world of ours must be accepted for all practical 
purposes.” The dream pictures and experiences are real and 
really experienced. Therefore the mental condition does pro- 
duce certain impressions which so far as they go do grant 
real objects. The fact is that the conception of the real here is 
that which actually occurs as a fact of perception however 
much it may be private. Privacy of an experience does not 
make it unreal as such, nor is public experience or experi- 
ence that is participated jn by all, namely outer objects, in any 
better position. All depends on the veracity of the individual, 

12 .V'-: 
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his real experience as a searcher and observer of bis bodily 
processes, in so far as they also vibrate or reveal emotional 
conditions. 

The nature of dream also in so far as its content is con- 
cerned is such that it is not anything other than the images 
already experienced now projected on the mind’s convass so to 
speak in such a form as to grant a retrospective emotion. 1 

The jaundiced perception is a real perception. The ex- 
perience of mirage is a real experience or cognition. The 
perception of continuity of a circle of fire when only a fire 
brand is rapidly rovolved is a real experience. The reflection 
of the face in a mirror is a real fact of experience. The mis- 
taking of direction is a common fact of experience. The per- 
ception of a double moon is also an actual experience. 2 The 
seeing of stars when the eye-lid is pressed is also as real as 
anything else. The rope is perceived as a snake, and a snake 
tooi appears as a rope. All these and others too can be ex- 
plained. But the explanation does not abolish the actual 
experience or even the perception. The shell looks silver we 
say, and having known it, the shell continues to look like 
silver The perception of similar structure and colour is the 
cause of the illusion here. The shell actually reveals the 
shining surface of silver. The illusion is a real fact since 
certain activities follow from the acceptance of the view that 
it is silver. Emotions are engendered by them. What is 
wrong is the associative reference which we have made by 
identifying this experience with the previous experience of 
silver. Illusion is impossible without prior knowledge. It is a 
product of wrong association of present experience with the 
past on the basis of a perceived similarity that approximates to 
tdddtmya, identity. Thus we find that illusion is impossible 
unless two conditions are fulfilled and these two conditions are 
both real viz. (1) that there was prior experience and (2) that 

1. cf. my article on tlie Dreams in the Philosophy of Ramanuja ; Annals 
SrLVenkateswara Oriental Institute, Vol. I. 1. 

2. cf. B. : L i. I, (Thi/s trans. pp. 120-123). 
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the present experience has definite similarity of the perceptual 
kind with the previous experience. Given these two, the 
illusion is had. 

In the case of the mirage, the feature is identical since 
from a distance a sheet of water looks in a particular manner, 
an experience already undergone, and since the immediate 
experience has features which are common to reflection by 
water, we take it that the content of this experience is the 
previous experience. Memory thus plays a significant part in 
illusion. The common quality may be called by any name : 
in the above instances as silverness, which is the specific 
quality or structure, form or colour, or water which is a 
specific quality or structure. The transitiveness of the appli- 
cation depends on the first experience and also on the value 
of the experience. Silver is more useful than shell, water 
more than sand. Wherever therefore this previous judgment 
has been made, there the judgments that are passed in regard 
to illusory experience are governed by this predeliction. 

Our first judgment, then, is 4 this is silver ’, at the initial 
valuation. But this cognition is sublated in meaning or 
value by a further scrutiny or else by the actual confirming 
conduct such as we use in the case of gold, which takes 
cognition of its other qualities and history. The difference 
between silver and silvery quality of the shell perceived in the 
latter becomes manifest. Hence the second judgment 4 This is 
like silver ’ or 4 This resembles silver n and the further judg- 
ments 44 This is not silver. I have been deceived into thinking 
that this is silver. ,, 

In all these above cases what make the illusions possible 
are either the hasty generalizations due to the activity of 
imagination, generalizations based upon the fundamental 
similarity of structure'— a real fact, undisputable and absolute, 
since the factors that make the illusions possible are not non- 
resident in things which apparently cause illusion, or due to the 
organic defects, or speed of motion which makes it impossible 


1. S. B. .* 1. L 1. (p. 119 TMbaut). 
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for the eye to adapt itself to pictures or things moving at a 
greater speed than it can register, or ill-health or due to the 
imaginative activities of the individual or will of God. 

Jaundice is an organic defect . 1 Mirage is due to percep- 
tive illusion , 2 and Ramanuja’s explanation is that since accord- 
ing to the Upanisads everything is in every other thing due to 
( pancikarana ), there arises the possibility of illusion of water 
from the conjunction of light and earth. This may also be 
due to merit and demerit. The fire-brand swung rapidly looks 
like a wheel and this is due to the rapidity of motion, so much 
so the eye could not follow the intervals from one position to 
another. The reflection of the face in the mirror is due to the 
fact of rapid movement of light from the face to the mirror 
and back again and this interval is not perceived by us . 3 We 
are unable to distinguish between the source of the rays and 
their backward movement. This is the cause of the illusion. 

The mistaking of direction is due primarily to the relativity 
of direction. What is south to one is north to the other and 
perhaps any other direction to the rest. The perception of the 
double moon is due to unequal adjustment of the two eyes to 
the common object, the moon. The defect in the organic 
apparatus is the cause of this illusion. 

The fundamental principle then that emerges from this is 
that the actuality of the perception proves that some factors 
are real and these cannot be sublated by any explanations 
whatsoever. In this sense all experiences or states of cons- -* 

i 

1. Sri Bhasya I. i. 1. PitasankhSdon tu nayanavarti-pittadravya-satn* 
bhitinS nSyana-rasma-yassaukhSdibhis-samyujyante. (Ananda Press Vol. I. p. 85, 

2. Sri Bhasya I. i. 1. (p. 85, 86). Japakusuma-samipa-vartl-sphatikama 
nirapi tatprabliabhibhSiatayS rakta iti grhyate....Mancika-jalajSane , pi tejalx- 
prthivyorapy-ambnno vidyamanatvad indriyadosena tejah-prthivyor-agraha- 
nad adrstavasSccambuuo grabanSd yatharthatvam. Alatacakre'pyalStasya 
drutatara-gamanena sarvadesa-samyogad antarSlSgraliaigat tathS prStitir 
upapadyate. CakrapratitSvapy antarSla grahana-phrvakatattad desasaipyu- 
ktatattadvastu-grahanameva. 

. 3. DarpanSdisp nijamnkbSdipratitirapi yatMrtM. Darpanadi-pratilia- 
tagatayo hi Myanarasmayo darpanadidesagrahapa-pilrvakam nijatnukhSdi 4 - 

gphmnti. TatrSpi atisaighryad antar^lSgrahanSt tatha pratitifr. 
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ciousness are real in so far as they have a beginning and actual 
effects. 

Illusions of the perceptive level are such that if they were 
to be sublated they should no longer be seen. The reality of 
the entire perception is proved by the fact of persistence of 
the peiception, and this is an important fact The illusionist 
who speaks for the unreality of the perceived might say that 
there is persistence of ignorance even after enlightenment 
through knowledge. Thus he might say ‘‘The moon is one, 
and yet the diseased eye sees two moons. With the knowledge 
that there is but moon may not the knowledge of the 
‘duplicated moon’ continue to exist? To this we repiy : — 

‘ this analogy does not apply to your cased For the disease of 
the eye is a fact, whereas your disease viz., ignorance which 
produces the dualistic notion, is a figment. Again the cause, 
viz., the disease of the eye, giving birth to the sight of the 
‘ duplicated moon/ remains : whereas your ignorance has 
vanished ! There is thus reason for the persistence of the 
4 double moon ’ though it must be conceded that stronger 
evidence existing in favour of one moon renders the diseased 
eye, a proof of little or no importance ...d’ 1 

This badhitanuvritti , the persistence of the illusory 
cognition even after knowledge of its illusoriness, is a special 
feature of the doctrine of Advaita. The traces of the illusion 
of duality persist after the knowledge of the Identity. This is 
refuted by Ramanuja on the basis that this is wrong analysis. 
The thing is true and its characteristic of similarity, sddrisatva , 
is in its very nature. That is why there is continuance of its 
nature after the distinctions that have been made. The 
illusion does not persist, it is only the nature of a thing to 
persist. Knowledge does not sublate the perception ; it 

1. Gita Bhasya : Sri Ramanuja : II, 12. paranta-pursasyS-dhigata 
-dvaitajnSnasya badhitanuvrttirUpam idatn bhedajnSnSm dagdkapatadivan na 
bodhakam ityucy.eta nSitdupapadyate. maricikajalajnanSdikam hi badhitam 
anuvartamanam najalSharanadi pravytti hetuli .... Dvicandrajnanadau tu 
candraikatva-jnsnena pSramarthika-timiradosasya dvicandrajnanaketorapi 
nastatvSd bSdbitSnuvrttiryvkta, 
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corrects the false identification of this similarity with the 
intention of another thing. 

Personalistic thought, such as that of Ramanuja which is 
also organistic, xegards the soul or self as distinct from God 
and looks upon the world as a vast system of stimuli’ which 
serves as a medium of communication between God and man, 
and between spirits in general. There is thus an * ineradi- 
cable dualism ’ which cannot be dismissed by any efforts of 
idealism. “ If human thought is identified with absolute 
thought as in Hegelian epistomology, it is impossible to ex- 
plain error. Error must have its counterpart in reality as well 
as in truth if idea equals a thing or object. Error as partial 
truth cancels error rather than explains it.” 1 And “ if ignor- 
ance and illusion are to be accounted for, there must be a 
more distinct separation between the human and the divine 
than absolute idealism permits. The fact of error is the 
Achilles’ heel in every monistic epistemology.” 2 Thus writes 
an excellent writer. And we can certainly agree with him in 
saying that the problem of error is crucial to any theory. A 
correspondence* theory of knowledge certainly is naive and can 
only be substantiated if ever we can prove that there are two 
ways of knowing simultaneously and the same object. It 
is this that has to be proved. The only test then will be by 
way of intention or pragmatic test. Not so according to the 
equally naive theory of monism which dismisses the object by 
taking it over into itself. There is no criterion of comparison 
or correspondence, but only of coherence. It is this simplicity 
and constructiveness of monism that has at once made it so 
ambitious and futile as an explanation. Thus personalistic 
thought confronted with the difficulty of affirming that the outer 
objects are anything other than mere wave lengths and move- 
ments or changes of location or independent continuity of 
process, is yet capable of turning critical by means of the 
acceptance of real order of unity in and through the Divine 

L Philosophy of Personalism : A. Kntidsen. p. 105. Abingdon Press 
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Purpose which is affirmed by mystic experience. It is this 
mystic knowing that leads to the corrective of the' purely 
empirical or phenomenal. The divorce achieved by the criti- 
cal kantianism is removed without impairing its contribution 
to thought and knowledge. 

IX 

The Twofold Criterion and Falsity 

According to the Philosophy of Ramanuja we have seen 
that every cognition is of a real thing, that the truth of a sense- 
datum consists in itself, and that it can be determined only 
by an attentive analysis of its reference in physical reality by 
its effects. The considerations which we have brought for- 
ward till now were those of real similarity between two things 
mistaken for one another, which have identical or similar 
appearances, that is to say, as between the genera that they 
represent or rather manifest when viewed in a manner that is 
without any consideration of the * intent ’ or reference to 
actual reality. Secondly, that these sometimes revealed that 
the sense-organs were defective or else that they were due to 
certain real instinctive and emotional factors which blurred 
the distinctions between the factors constituting the perception 
of the real object. Thus we are forced to consider firstly the 
value of each sense-datum presented on its own merits, and 
secondly, how far a physical object or sense-datum coheres 
with the experience of other objects similarily situated and 
perceived. This leads us to consider the value of each sense- 
datum, which ought to display or exhibit certain effects in 
order to be considered real. There is then available a two- 
fold criterion integral to one another that is. the perceptive 
and the consequential. This two-fold criterion indeed makes 
the object an effective existence and capable of guiding con- 
duct. This is the dynamic element in the doctrine of know- 
ledge. The philosophy of Ramanuja is neither the static view 
nor yet the merely dynamic view illustrated by the radical 
doctrines of Buddha which culminated in an utterly self- 
negating Nihilism, and self-refuting conduct. It sees in the 
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real the fulfilment of purpose as well as the fulfilment of 
knowledge, or rather the fulfilment of knowledge through pur- 
pose and vice versa . Truth accordingly is that which is 
in accordance with the accepted conduct in regard to a parti- 
cular object vyavaharanuguna-jnanam prama . Vyavahara 
for Ramanuja means nothing other than that which stands for 
the test of actual use of all or coherancy in active life with the 
knowledge of other things and their utilities. 

Thus the acceptance of the knowledge about a particular 
sense-datum would lead to certain initial judgments which 
would at once force us to carry out certain activities to meet 
the situation suggested or forced upon us by such a perception, 
because also of the urgency of the emotional situation. We 
act then as if the sense' datum is true and because it is a real 
occurance. If the consequences of taking it as an objective 
factor, as a physical object or event, independent of individual 
sensing or being do follow, then we consider it to be a real 
factor or true fact or reality, or else 'it is no less real but it has 
to be explained as an event in the physical order. That would 
mean that these two factors of sense-datum and physical 
existence which are both given in an identical perception form 
so to speak a complex relation of body and soul. But any 
distinction of subjective sense-datum and objective physical 
continuum (both of which are united and form complete 
knowledge) is possible relatively with reference to the activity 
which is not a subjective affair. But how is this sense-datum 
as a physical object in an external continuum capable of ful- 
filling itself as a real effective entity, that is as an object in the 
external world of physical objects ? Any discrepancy between 
sense and physical objectivity thus leads to the question of 
illusion. Thought means coherancy, and as between physical 
objects, causal efficacy or relation or actual power is the im- 
portant fact about them ; thus an embodied being as a denizen 
of two worlds knows his complex truth or knowledge in a 
two-fold manner through sensation and conduct. In this 
connection we may use the analogy of binocular vision. The 
tri-dimensional manifold is perceived. The physical property 
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of motion in the objects themselves as different from the 
movements that we take are also registered by ocular adjust- 
ments of the ciliary muscles. Thus we find that the physical 
continuum cannot be separated from the sense-datum that we 
perceived. 

Snake ceases to stand for a snake in consciousness as 
thought, though it continues to be a snake so far as the percep- 
tion is concerned at first, but on second look it is found that 
the perception itself undergoes change from snake to a rope and 
what is residual in that experience betrays that quantum of 
similarity between the snake and the rope. Thus it seems 
wrong to hold that the perception stands as such even whilst 
the object’s reference or place in thought has undergone the 
change into a rope. This feature it is that makes many 
persons hold the view that illusion is due to non-observation. 
Even perception, the more it becomes deep and profound and 
interpenetrative reveals the sources of the illusory perception. 
What happens in the period is firstly the gradual loss of 
emotion and other disturbances. Tn the second period there 
is more and more analysis of the structure of the content of 
the perception and this is achieved by a vigorous explorative 
activity of the mind and involves utter freedom from emotional 
and memory images. Lastly when it is found that all the 
factors have been analysed there is displayed the similarity 
that was the root of the illusion. This similarity is the true 
cause, is real and cannot be annihilated. This similarity is 
proved negatively and positively. Positively through experi- 
ment, and negatively, when it is superficial or unessential. 
Isomorphous substances need not also be isomeristic. Thus 
though illusions may be due to non-observation akhyati, they 
are found to be also due to anyatha-khyati that is inferring 
them to be otherwise because of previous associations. The 
emotion at the first moment is due to strong formal similarity 
and this is avoided or capable of being got over undoubtedly by 
more observation. But it is conductor experimentation that 
abolishes the illusion . 1 The criterion then of error is that it 

I. cf. Appendix on Visisjadvaitic Theory of Perception 
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must be capable of being sublated and we must have the 
feeling of reasoned certainty because of its persistence in the 
form it is proved to be on second looks into it. Ramanuja 
contends that the snake as sense-datum was an actual 
experience which cannot be anything but real, but its falsity 
or error as a physical existence is due entirely to its not ful- 
filling the condition of coherency of its nature in relation to 
other objects and persons. 

It is on this point we have to see that the element of time 
is introduced into this definition of reality. It is certainly not 
repugnant according to Ramanuja for a thing to cease to be 
and yet be real. Dreams are real and they cease to be. 
Things are real and they cease to be. Reality is a characterisic 
of all things without which they can never be even for a 
moment. To deny reality is to embrace the void. Rightly 
therefore Ramanuja holds that no half-way arrangements or 
compromises are possible between the Void and the Brahman. 
Brahman is Existence. It is the central core of all existences 
and the fact about all creation. All that appear are as much 
real as any permanent, since they could not well appear 
without really being what they are. Error consists in not 
treating the appearance as real and not in converting the 
appearance into an unexplainable mystery or myth or illusion. 

Further the important fact remains that illusions are not 
all of the same type and have to be distinguished. If to 
distinguish, to analyse, is to create division, is to imagine 
differences where there are noue, as evidenced by the attack 
on Savikalpaka pratyaksa, then truth is an impossibility. Now 
that we find that the way into the open spaces of Intuition is 
barred to this knowledge of the Undifferentiated, there is no 
other go except to accept the differences as facts. 

The fact is that the physical order is common to all em- 
bodied selves, and they themselves form part of it, in so far 
as they are embodied. That there might be disembodied 
spirits need not be questioned, as that is irrelevant to the 
theory of knowledge that we are concerned with here. This 
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objectivity might be brought to prove the validity or otherwise 
of a sense-datum. But merely because a number of persons 
say that the double moon is experienced, one cannot jump to the 
conclusion that there are two moons very close to one another 
(samantara) almost perhaps like double-stars of modern astro- 
nomy, and that they are moving round our planet. Rama- 
nuja refers to an island inhabited completely by such people 
( iimitadosa- grastha ). This is likely but it cannot double 
the moon. When we make this statement there is the 
awareness within perception itself that there cannot be two 
moons and that one moon alone is the truth. The defect uni- 
versal cannot prove a thing true. This makes it imperative 
that the criterion in such cases must be found to be other than 
perception itself. Illusions of sense through sense-defects are 
adjusted to because of the failure in conduct This factor of 
adjustment negatively to a defect is a common fact of experi- 
ence. Thus the criterion of truth stands on the two-fold plank 
of discrimination and more discrimination and of conduct or 
experimentation vyavaharanuguna-kriya kdritva. 

In this context it is apt to quote the views of Professor 
G. P. Stout in his Gifford Lectures 1 “ The bare fact that pink 
rats seem teal to the drunkard is of itself presumptive evidence 
that they are real. The bare fact that the oar dipped in water 
looks bent is presumptive evidence that it is in fact bent. But 
the presumption is liable to be weakened and upset or rein- 
forced and established according as the seeming fact fills its 
place or refuses to fill its place in a coherent context with 
other facts for each of which there is independent evidence 
supplied by other perceptual appearances. Further the coher- 
ence required is such as will make possible successful action 
effective adaptation of means to ends.”... “Why do we believe 
the oar to be straight although it looks crooked ? For such 
reasons as the following. If I try to grasp it in the water on 
the assumption that it is really bent I miss my aim. If it is 
really bent it ought to seem so to touch as well as sight, but 

1. Mind and Matter : G. E. Stout, p 259. 1931. 
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it does not. If it was really bent bow could one successfully 
row with it. Again on the assumption that the oar is straight 
as it seems to be when it is out of water, it would not become 
bent and unbent merely by being dipped and ceasing to be 
dipped.” And we may add that in case it is said that it might 
be like the rod of iron that is capable of being bent when in 
fire and incapable of being bent when outside it, then we say 
that the bending and unbendingness are qualities dependent 
upon the conditions, and are real. In the case of the oar it is 
the refraction in water that is the matter about this bent- 
appearance, in the other case it is change in molecular 
arrangement in the iron rod brought about by heat in the 
atoms. 

Judgments then must take into consideration the place, 
the conditions, the time and the nature of the structure avai- 
lable and its similarity and “ intent ”, that is to say, what 
results must follow if it were the thing perceived. 

Thus every event has to satisfy the dual tests, the in- 
trinsic test that pertains to its nature : how far freed from the 
prejudice of memory and emotional disturbances, there are 
features of similarity which make their invariable appearance, 
and the experimental test (wrongly called pragmatic test), 
how far the object perceived as real is capable of fulfilling the 
obligations of its physical coherence. 

Thus the object is a unity of sense and matter and bet- 
ween the two there is a coherence that is verified by the 
practical test or value. Knowledge apprehends this unity as 
such and there is nothing repugnant in an experience being 
real where it is also misinterpreted. 

X 

Reality as content of all cognition 

From our study of illusions which are usually individual 
and belong to the individual embodied human beings, we 
shall now turn to the study of the nature of Cognition. Rama- 
nuja holds that there is nothing inherently wrong with our 
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cognitive processes which should make us apprehend falsity 
instead of truth. What we know is that there are certain essen- 
tial limitations of the normal sense. Our knowledge of the 
world filters into us through our senses. That does not and 
cannot be said to present unreality. If the world is false there 
can never arise the knowledge of the true and the real. Nor 
could we apprehend it. It may with rightness be said that if 
our senses are purified then we shall perceive really. Jainistic 
thought held the view that when the karma-matter that has 
gathered into the soul is slowly heated by tafias, austerity, 
then the soul becomes capable of perception that is real. This 
they call firatyaksa. Bergson held the view that if there were 
no sense-organs or the body we shall see all as in direct vision, 
whole and entire. The fact remains that no one can quarrel 
with the view that the senses must be purified, and also that 
vasanas, tendencies or habits or desires should not corrupt 
the seeing-mind. For it is the mind that is said to move to- 
wards the object and gather it up or shall we say that the 
light in the eye goes over to the object and .gets back again so 
that the object appears as erect, and not inverted as some 
psychologists contend these days. We know the world given 
to us in experience : making allowance for evil or unpurified 
thoughts and imaginations and habits or organic defects there 
is yet sufficient reality in these that cannot be over thrown. 
Knowing is the function of a real being. Consciousness is 
therefore a reality- giver. The cognitions that are are likewise 
of the real objects. Imagination also is the real nature of the 
individual. It is the creativity of the individual self. 

Imagination no doubt creates an ineffectual reality like 
artistic products and these are mostly untrue since they can 
never pass into actual effects. Imagination requires ‘ some 
substrate in general.’ Its manifestations are conditioned by 
the consciousness that it has. If it be perfect then its creations 
are of the real and if on the contrary the consciousness is im* 
perfect or ignorant it may not be able to create at all or if 
creating, these will be not true. The individual as finite is not 
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at fault, it is liis creative power of consciousness iccha-kriya- 
sakti that undergoes mutilation and perversion when it is 
ignorant. Because there is equality between the freed indivi- 
dual and the Supreme Lord in so far as knowledge is 
concerned, jnana-samya , l his creations then reveal reality. 

The real is apprehended because it is the nature of con- 
sciousness to know the real : whilst contraction sanhoca leads 
to partial visions, imaginary filling-up of the interstices of ex- 
periences and reading into things make the real false. 

Tliere is nothing repungnant in a real soul really creating anything, 
just as God Himself out of His magnificent Will creates all creation. 
The limit of the finite, however, is the universe itself : total creation 
is possible only to the Universal Self of all. JagadvySpSra and Janmad yasya 
yatal?. Sutras explain this stand-point. There is also nothing essentially 
wrong in considering that the Lord might not have brought out of His infi- 
nite Being all through Will. Even the Asat of the Infinite means only the 
Infinite Not-yets of time. And time therefore plays a role in the scheme of 
creation. Ramanuja tends to lean towards creationism, but finds that an 
inner determination of the Divine Lord and the reality of the individuals and 
the objective Nature make it impossible to reduce these into real creations 
of the Divine Lord. The moral and religious demand this otherness. 


CHAPTER V 

THE PROBLEM OF UNITY. 

I 

Unity between Primary and Secondary Qualities 

We have seen that Ramanuja consistently holds that the 
Individual’s experience is a real experience and that this experi- 
ence involves the cognition or recognition of both the subject 
and the object whose conjunction or compresence alone is the 
real factor constitutive of all experience. Consciousness is the 
function of an embodied being In knowing, and is not a fun- 
ction of a subject or mind as such (a fact which is rendered 
absolute even in the case of the Absolute Intelligence or God 
as we shall show). It is only a self-conscious subject that is 
capable of apprehending its own objects. The subject whether 
in the case of subjective mental states (inclusive of emotional 
states which invade the mental) as in dreams or in the case of 
objective things and states as in prophetic dreams, apprehends 
reality as such with or without the help of the exteriorly- 
turned sensory organs. The subject is capable of apprehending 
the sense-organs, since sense-organs are products of sensing 
rather than original organs which determine all sensing. They 
do not limit the perception, since all perception inclusive of- 
the Divine is composed of sense-characters as sound, form, 
colour, touch and taste. The colours are seen, sounds are 
heard, touches are felt, and all these are present unambiguously 
in mystic dhydna, and are also presented without the media- 
tion of sense-organs. Thus Ramanuja distinguishes between 
two kinds of knowledge, indriya pratyaksa and the Divine or 
mdnasa-pratyaksa. The former is conditioned-consciousness- 
in the sense that all experiences filter through the sense-organs, ' 
whereas the latter is free-consciousness in the sense that its 
knowledge is direct and without (or with ?) the mediation of 
or obstruction from sense-organs. The sense-organs are no- 
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bar to full apprehension They serve the mind in an absolute 
degree by being more and more adapted to suit the demands of 
a wide and full and integral apprehension. In any case the 
reception of knowledge proceeds from and is sustained by the 
entire spiritual being. 

Ramanuja accepts the view that sense-organs do not 
create the sensory experiences nor modify the external world. 
The sense-characters are in the obj ects themselves and what 
our sense-organs do is to grasp them. The sweetness of sugar is 
in the sugar and not in the mouth, since there are other tastes 
such as alkaline and saline and bitter etc. Nor are colours to 
be referred to the eye. The modern doctrine of primary and 
secondary qualities is undoubtedly a consequence of the repre- 
sentationalist view coupled with the theory of atoms of the 
homogeneous variety. The chemical theory is against the view 
that the qualities are in the things. But the fact that the mouth 
cannot but respond to a particular groupings of atoms in one 
definite way as sweet, whom soever ’s this mouth it might be 
reveals despite differences that are not to be exaggerated, that 
there is this particular quality in the objective groupings them- 
selves. The electronic or chemical theory cannot annul the 
findings of the objective nature of the particular sensation. 
Invariable concomitance itself justifies the subject-object unity 
of the primary and secondary sensations. There is a distinction 
undoubtedly but it is not a disjunction between the several kinds 
of sense-data. They form a unity. Their locus (alambana) is in 
the object outside the individual’s organism. The doctrine of 
exteriorization or projection of sense-impulses is made possible 
only on the basis of the object being * covered ’ by the senso- 
rium or light in the eye. This reading of the physiological 
situation in cognition is accepted also by the Advaitic view. 
Thus the cognition of the external object is made possible on 
either of the accounts. The objects have qualities that are per- 
ceptible, and there is nothing to show that what they possess 
is other than what we see, in the form of structure or colour 
or taste or touch, though there may be individual differences 
and peculiarities that make doubtful judgments possible. 
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Some thinkers make karma the all-solvent, and try to 
make it the principle which helps the exteriorization of internal 
images. This theory is on a par with the hallucinatory 
theory of all perception. Creationism is not to be equated 
with such a theory since creationism involves real creation not 
delusive projection. Karma as a power or agency can do 
nothing more than expand or contract the ambit of perception 
of consciousness according as it is good or bad. It cannot 
create anything. Knowledge alone can create reality, not ignor- 
ance nor unconsciousness. This is a central conception which 
cannot be given up under any conditions. Imperfection in 
creation means imperfection in knowledge. 

If the virus of unreality is posited in consciousness itself 
no less than in Absolute Consciousness, in individual finite 
consciousness we shall have to face pure scepticism and illu- 
sionism. The consciousness that we know or have is that of 
individual subjects, though it must be conceded that there are 
degrees of expansion and enlightenedness that are far above 
the average. Such a consciousness we have always seen in 
embodied beings. It does not of course preclude the existence 
of disembodied selves. But even then Ramanuja holds that 
they have bodies of another kind more amenable or suited to 
the higher functions of the consciousness, relieved from the 
strain and limitation due to a refractory and contracting body. 
In freed state, souls are said to possess an aprdhrita or non- 
material body of pure light. And unfreed souls on the other 
hand have linga sariras, which are always related to them and 
which determine their future life-series. These are essentially 
modifiable by knowledge on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, also modifiable by actions of either kind, good or bad. 
It is this karmic body that gets touched or infected. 

Nor can we ever conceive of a pure consciousness or mind 
divorced from any kind of body as Aristotle conceived, or even 
as some thinkers of modern times hold, and as Advaita Vedanta 
conceives. In Aristotle, it is a self-contradictory conception, 
in Advaita, it is an imperative of its thought itself, but then 
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such an acceptance imperils the nature of reality itself. Abso- 
lute consciousness is yet a consciousness which cannot happen 
elsewheie than in matter or a body however tenuous or 
purified or perfect, for consciousness is a function of a subject 
and is not be perceived apart from an embodied being. The 
fact is that in the case of the Absolute Consciousness, it is a 
consciousness which is a function of the Most Perfect Being, 
and in whose case the instrumentality of our five-fold sense- 
organs or even the manas or citta or any other organ of mind 
in its imperfect career are nowhen needed. There is direct 
vision. His Perception is vision. It is perfect vision since it 
enfolds all infinity in its ken. 

We find that the supremely intelligent mind’s conscious- 
ness is capable of creative action and possesses more comple- 
tely the body which it governs. The limitation of consciousness 
is due totSpiritual defect, or rather moral defect, which makes 
is impossible for it to function efficiently in a body which it 
holds. A higher morality or purity of living points to a greater 
and more facile control of the functions of the body. Thus 
reality does not change, the body does not become a barrier 
that has to be got rid of, but that spiritual life gets deepened 
and intensified, or in other words, perfected. Consciousness as 
we know in the manner we know may enlarge itself and even 
get transformed into a supermind or Divya caksus but in its 
essential nature as a function of a spirit it does not forsake its 
nature. 

There, are no degrees of reality according to Ramanuja 
but only degrees of perfection . 1 And perfection is measured by 
its completeness of control over the body a soul has or tenants 
£ind in the creative feature of its consciousness. And creation 
in this sense means nothing more than making real the 
possible, the effectuating of the causal truth or will of God. 

1. cf. Basis of Realism : S. Alexander. “ The prejudice against Realism 
lies in. the confusion between the different ideals of Reality and Perfection. 

Physical things are as real as the mind but not as perfect. When we speak 
of degrees of Reality we must be careful to ask whether we do not mean 
degrees of perfection,” 
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Sarira-Saririhhava as the Typical Unity 

Ramanuja stands for the complete vindication of the body- 
soul relation even with regard to the Highest Spirit A 
question may be asked whether God has a body in the very 
same sense that you and I have bodies ? The point is not that 
God has a human body, — since such a limitation of God's 
nature to a body like ours will entail a crude anthropomor- 
phism and a limitation on evolution which makes man the 
peak of creation which he is not. Surely He has a body 
which makes it possible for the Seers to see Him as having a 
body of light, auspicious and awe-inspiring, gracious and 
beneficient even as the Isavasyopanisad seer says, Y at te rupam 
kalyanatamam (verse 16). A body cannot be defined in terms 
of the appeai'ance of the several types of bodies, A proto- 
plasm has no sense-organs but it has a body, it has a nuclius 
which does animate the movements of its amorphous tissue. 
Thus a body cannot be defined in terms of the number of 
sense-organs or limbs or formations special or geueral. What 
Is the body then except that which functions or acts as an 
instrument purely and absolutely for the service of its owner 
which is said to fight out its life-course in an environment ? 
This serviceability to the animating life within or rather more 
precisely the soul within might be of any kind of enjoyability. 
Thus does Sri Ramanuja define the body : “ A body is any 

substance which a sentient soul is capable of completely con- 
trolling and supporting for its own purposes and which stands 1 
in an entirely subordinate relation to it.” 1 

Ramanuja finds essential unity to lie in this soul-body 
relation. Metaphysical reality is of the nature of soul-body. 
This Is fundamental and from this we have to extract the view 
about the knowledge-relation. That the fundamental relation 
between subject and the object is a relation that is not organic 


!. Srt Bhasya, XI. i. 9 : yasya cetanasya yaddraVySm sarVItmatiS: svarthe 
iiiyantmn dMrayittmi ca sakyam yacclie§ataika svarupain ca tat tasya 
sariram. * 
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in the sense that they are always and eternally inseparably 
tied to one another, need not be said. But it is also a fact 
that to speak about a subject is also to speak about it as 
having an object. The objects change and vary and may be 
any number. The relation named cognition by the subject 
always remains except during deep sleep. Thus we find that 
we cannot affirm the subject-object relation to be anything 
more than what exists when the subject is awake or cognizing. 
A pure cognition without any object is a myth, though this 
also is granted by certain schools of thought especially by Yoga 
which claims a state of cognition which is objectless. But 
even this is found to imply only that there are no objects of the 
outer world then but not objects of the transcendental kind, 
objects which are of divine origin. That is to say, that to be 
conscious means to have some object, natural or divine, and 
the higher states of consciousness are those which have as 
their content the divine objects or objects which have God as 
their cause. 

In one sense, however, we can yet speak of the cognitive 
relation as a soul-body relation. The object is enjoyed and 
utilized and controlled by the subject who cognizes it. That 
is to say cognition leads on to the two further ways of dealing 
with the object, namely, that it enjoys it and utilizes it or 
determines it. If the definition we have given of a body of 
the subject is accepted, then, there is every reason to treat the 
object as a body of the subject at that moment. The subject 
as such becomes the soul or self of the object. The subject- 
object relation thus reveals more than this relation in that it is 
possible to conceive all subjects as capable of holding their 
objects in an absolutely dependent relation. This however 
is not true, as objects do not exist for the subjects as such, and 
many subjects are capable of beholding the same object. 
This may be serious flaw in the Ramanuja’s theory of relation 
of subject and object if we treat them as having s arlra-sarlrl 
relation. It would involve that the individual finite subjects 
must either be. subjects or souls or else fragments of a self 
or Mind, because they have ni> relation of this kind with 
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the objects except their own bodies, and even then only In a 
limited manner. If the subjects are absolute subjects, the 
illusion of the many has to be accepted, In which case we 
shall have to argue for one Self alone, or else we must argue 
that souls axe real partial aspects of one Subject which is the 
real, but who are capable of enjoying and appreciating and 
controlling the objects in a limited manner. But then this 
involves the breaking up of the one Self if it does not involve 
the view that the aspects have each an individuality, real 
and Inalienable. Either there are many partial subjects or 
finite subjects which somehow have come into being from one 
supreme Subject or Self, or else the supreme Transcendent 
Self itself has somehow illusorily presented Itself in various 
ways which are phenomenally real but not transcendentally 
so . 1 Thus our problem of subject- object relation leads to the 
question of Unity or Oneness. 

Before we take into consideration the problem itself, we 
shall discuss what we do mean by a Perfect Subject and its 
Infinity : and what we do mean by the term infinity of subjects 
and things ? 

\ III 

Infinity and what it means 

A perfect subject according to Ramanuja is exactly that 
person whose consciousness or dharma-hhuta-jhdna is full and 
complete in its range, without taint or fault or contraction, 
who wills the real, perceives the real and enjoys the real. 
The cognitive and affective and conative perfections are rea* 
ched by such a consciousness. 

t 

1. Bhaskara’s is the first view and Sankara’s the second. In the Bhas* 
kara*doctrine the aspects even when mutually contradictory co-exist in 
space and time, or without reference to space and time. This involves 
a view similar to the Jaina safita*bhangi. If the views are related to space 
and time and are not self-contradictory in that regard, .since it is time 
and space that always cause this self-contradiction, there will be no difficulty 
about the acceptance of the Bheda-abheda view. Unfortunately this point 
of reference is lacking, hence the futility of the identity and difference view. 
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In actual experience we find however several degrees of 
this perfection of consciousness in several individuals. We 
may even think that there are several perspectives or grades 
which cover the entire range of perfection even as Leibniz 
conceived existence to be. There are infinite number of points 
of view possible and actual from which the universe might be 
telescoped or perceived by each of them. There are no vacant 
spaces ; or rather we should say there are infinite directions, 
disah, and whilst it is conceivable that all the points of the 
circumference are occupied by some monad or other, it is not 
necessarily so. Leibniz held that indeed they are occupied and 
then in order to explain change in this dynamic univese he 
proceeded to convert the straight line of progress to perfection 
into a circular movement, so much so every monad had to repeat 
its history of contraction and expansion of consciousness as it 
passed from the most luminous insight into the darkest con- 
traction of unconsciousness. This according to him was 
necessitated by the fact of infinite perspectives occupied and 
innervated by the actual presence of monads at each of them 
in the best possible of all worlds. Thus every monad seeks its 
fulfilment as a monadus monadutn, but no sooner than it 
reaches it, it must make way for its successor awaiting 
anxiously for its dethronement, This eternal recurrance theory 
is utter nonsense from the standpoint of true religion which 
seeks a perfection that is beyond the constant threat of fall. 
The Vedanta Sutra which echoes the words of the Upanisadic 
seer says anavrittisabdat , because of the phrase that there is no 
‘■ return, no return to this cyclical existence there is needed this 
effort at realization. 

Every pluralistic system has contended for the view that 
the things and selves in the universe are infinite in number. 
Vai£esika as well as Samkhya argue for infinite souls or puru- 
sas. What exactly does infinity mean ? Is there any difference 
between numerical infinity and qualitative infinity ? If so, what 
type of infinity applies to the souls ? Do both avail ? What 
type of infinity does the Supreme Brahman possess ? These 
are important questions undoubtedly and interesting too. 
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Infinity means absence of finiteness or limitation. Limita- 
tion is of three kinds, limitations of space and time and distin- 
ctness or difference. All things occupy space and all things 
occupy some parf of time. They are thus limited by time and 
place. Equally in so iar as they are discrete and separate 
(bkinna) they are distinct from one another and therefore are 
capable of being counted or enumerated. These three limita- 
tions are thus available in regard to all created things. 

Numerical infinity means that there are infinite number 
of discrete things. Infinite number means that they are count- 
less or difficult to count. Thus the negative means only 
impossibility in so Iar as it applies to a finite self, not at all in 
the case of a self which could, and this Being is undoubtedly 
the Supreme Self of all. Though this assumption be on the 
basis of the scriptural texts it is yet valid. An all-knowing 
mind can comprehend all, and numerical infinity turns out to be 
a finity in regard to such a self . 1 “ The proof of infinity rests 
altogether on the absence of limitation of space and time, not 
on account of the absence of substantial limitation : absence of 
such limitation is something very much akin to the 4 horn of a 
hare ’ and is perceived nowhere. On the view of difference, on 
the other hand, the whole world as constituting Brahman’s 
body is its mode, and Brahman is thus limited neither through 
itself nor through other things .” 2 * 

But this position is not what Ramanuja is prepared to 
accept in regard to the relation between the Infinite and the 
finite. Brahman surely is at once beyond space and time limita- 
tions and also transcendent to all limitations in so far as He is 
a unique Being capable of pervading all. Things of nature 
are limited by space-time and distinctions, and as such they 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time. They are 

1. Sri Bhasya . : II. 1: 15. Vol. II p. 33 (Ananda press ed.) 

AnSntatvSd StmanStnamnktSsca santiticet-kimidam anantatvam ? Asankh- 

yeyatvam-iticenna, bhUyastvSd alpajnair asankkyeyatve’pisvarasya sarva- 
jnasya sankbyeya eva... Anantatvam nama-paricchedarahitatvain. 

& ibid. p. 39. Anantyaprasiddbisca desakalaparicchedarab^atva-matrena. 
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non-intelligent, and finiteness is their essential nature. Mustard 
seeds, beans, earthen pots and pieces of cloth are dependent 
upon their distinctions and are separate. Infinity is impossible 
where they are concerned® If numerical infinity is posited in 
the case of souls, then the matter takes on an entirely new 
aspect. Undoubtedly occupying space they are numerically 
many but not infinite. Nanatva , manyness, is not anantatva , 
infinity. The numerical manyness is thus a fact In regard to 
the individual souls. But this is not all about the individual 
soul Sr Whilst having distinctions in their very nature, there 
is a particular feature of the souls which makes It possible for 
each of them to be reckoned as an infinite or participating in 
the infinite. Infinity must be conceived in a different 
manner. It must be conceived as absence of all limitation. 
Substantial limitation is inescapable in regard to the souls. Is 
it the case with Brahman ? The pluralists consider that this 
is involved, since the Brahman could be conceived to have 
these finites as its modes and yet be different from them. If He 
is different then there Is limitation. It is Impossible to think 
of Him as a numerical finite, one of the many. Thus we find 
that Ramanuja is not prepared to accept the position 
developed by the dualist thinkers who speak about the substan- 
tial limitation of Brahman whilst yet granting Him a freedom 
from limitations of space and time. Transcendental In one 
sense, they find Him to be bond by this particular limitation. 
This obviously entails that Brahman exists as limited by the 
existence of other individuals and things. Taken along with 
the theory of plurality of separate existences, substantial limita- 
tion would lead to temporal and spatial limitations. All the 
selves and Brahman along with them would be limited by 
space and time, which would argue against all Infinity. 

Whilst therefore we find that the individual selves are 
really independent existences, if we hold them to be numeri- 
cally many, we would be faced with the problem that they are 
not really infinite in number, and further that they are non- 
intelligent, since uniformity or number belongs to material 
differentiations. If on the other hand we define infinity to 
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consist in absence of all limitation it is found that the selves 
are really bound by the limitation of space and time and, 
therefore are not qualitatively infinite. 

We find that the objects of this world must be really many 
and finite. We also find the selves or souls which are embo- 
died are many and finite in number. Infinity for the selves 
can only mean the highest attainment of qualitative perfection* ‘ 
But does this qualitative perfection involve absence of all 
limitation ? If it does, it impugns the very occupation of a body. 
No embodied being can ever be at once substantially limited 
and yet be perfect qualitatively. The absence of all limitations 
leads to absurdities. It may be absence of limitations due to 
space and time and material refractoriness that pertains to 
having a body, but could it also mean absence of all relations, 
since relations connect things and individuals and argues for 
dependence of one on the rest ? But “ absence of such (substan- 
tial) limitation is something akin to the ‘horn of a hare’, as the 
Brahmajnanavadin says, and is perceived no where.” 1 Limita- 
tion is absolute and nothing is capable of existing without any 
limitations whatsoever. The individual selves are not infinite 
in the sense that they are numerically infinite but that they are 
substantially limited by their relation to the highest Brahman. 
But this substantatial limitation is not of the same kind as 
limitation that occurs through space and time and nature. 

No thing or soul is thus free from all limitations. Things 
are limited by space and time and substantial limitation : souls 
are also limited by substantial limitation. Thus both fall under 
the category of finite beings. 

VI 

Brahman, the true Infinite 

Brahman is the only substance, the supreme subject who. 
is free from all limitations including the substantial, or at least 
who surpasses the limitations from the stand-point of the 
qualitative transcendence. Transcendence over limitations 

X II. i. 15. p. 45S (Tbibaut). :/ . 
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even of the substantial involves mastery over them, hence, 
not limitation at all. By this concept of transcendence enun- 
ciated very powerfully in the Upanisads Ramanuja solves the 
difficulty that confronts the dualist who though he found him- 
self in a position not dissimilar to Ramanuja’s was unable to 
' solve the problem of substantial limitation, and accepted the 
position that Brahman too was subject to this substantial 
limitation. The relation that the things and souls bear to the 
Supreme Self is indeed a substantial relation of dependence, 
secondly they are objects occupied, governed and noticed and 
witnessed by the Supreme and fall within the category of 
elements that constitute the subject-object relation. But the 
subject-object relation is not all, though undoubtedly essential. 

The only subject for whom all are objects at all times and 
therefore eternally is the Supreme Subject. 

The importance of the meaning of the term infinity in 
regard to the numerically many is found therefore to lie in a 
very novel explanation. Infinity consists in having all the 
many in one vision and beholding them eternally in one’s 
vision. This is possible only to the Highest . 1 

There is however another meaning which is warranted by 
the Scriptures by the passages which shew that the supreme 
Brahman is unreachable by speech or mind : yato vaco nivar- 
tante aprapya manasa saha . 2 This indeed is the meaning of the 
word Anantam, infinity. His truth and being and nature and 
form and qualities are transcendent and immeasurable in excel- 
lence and superior. From that Being our mind returns beffled 
and falls into a consciousness of its own finiteness. 

Thus transcendence is the real definition of infinity. But 
this does not abjure the initial recognition of its measure- 
nature. It is immeasureable and this is trancendence. The 
transcendent does not refute the finite nor the limited, it con- 
tains all the limits within it and yet is afar. It is here and 

1. cf Berkeley’s Siris . cf. Leibniz’s Tkeodecee, 

2, Taittiriya (Anandavalli.) VI, 1, 
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afar, near and distant. As the Isavdsyopanisad says : tadejati 
tadu naijati taddure tadvantike ! tadantarasya sarvasya tadu 
sarvasydsya bahyatah. The finite cannot contain the infinite 
fully when considered from the standpoint of space and time 
and external relation, but when considered from the stand- 
point of spiritual pervasion it contains it. It is not a refuta* 
tion of it, nor contradictory to it. It is within it as part and 
parcel of it. The element of transcendence it is that is all 
important, and it is this that makes the infinite the supreme 
subject of all experience. Reality is both subject and object 
and the infinite is composite of both. The doctrines that seek 
to reduce the subject to the level of the object or the object to 
the level of the subject are apparently doomed to failure. But 
this does not involve the giving up of the distinction in their 
status in regard to one another. The real is knowable, even 
the unknowable is merely the statement of transcendence and 
nothing more. This view is implicit in the doctrine of 
superiority of the subject when applied to the Supreme Being. 
The Supreme Lord possesses all objects as in their eternal nature 
in His ever-present vision. It is also true that He establishes 
all these in their real nature through years sempiternal. This 
is an important conception in so far as it shows that there is 
a fundamental distinction between the knowing and being in 
regard to Brahman the true Infinite, the transcendent, and 
the finite and subordinate. The contradictions and antino- 
mies raised between the finite and the infinite, the infinite 
divisibility of the infinite or the composition of the infinite of 
the finites are all numerical devices which do not intimate 
but in fact impugn the integiity of the infinite. Brahman is 
the infinite, that is the transcendent. The transcendent is the 
subject, the supreme subject who establishes all things in 
their real nature from eternity. 

V 

Consciousness and its ideal nature 

The ideal condition of consciousness it its unlimited 
nature. Consciousness itself is a function, which undergoes 
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contraction and expansion* In plants there is a widening of 
the scope of living as compared with metals and stones in 
which it is dormant and inconscient As evolution moves for- 
ward the individual body lets consciousness function more and 
more or rather the consciousness within breaks through the 
material confines and organizes its own ways and means of 
knowing. Freedom is thus assured and is dependent upon 
the greater and higher perfection of consciousness which is 
the function of self. Perfection means the highest freedom 
of consciousness or conscious functioning of the self. The 
real is consciousness in the sense that whatever it reveals 
fully and intrinsically or illumines or whatever it grasps 
is real, yathartha , because it is the real function of a real 
subject. “ All cognitions whatsoever abide in real subjects or 
cognitions and are themselves real, consisting in mental cer- 
tainty with regard to special objects. Reality is of the nature 
of any object which is cognized by consciousness and things 
that are false are sublated by proofs which consciousness itself 
provides and reveals, failing which 4 how it works * in practi- 
cal application or conduct proves the presence of effects. ” 
Some of these cognitions 44 may rest on defects which are 
themselves real : others spring from a combination of causes, 
real and free from all defects.” The distinction between false 
and true is not a distinction that should be brought in between 
the non-existent Absolute which is the Highest category of 
intellect and the existent world of pratical conduct, nor bet- 
ween theoretical and practical, between which there need be 
no opposition, but between features which thought itself in 
its varient phases and expressions reveals. If the real is to be 
judged from the point of view of pure thought which does 
not fulfil action, then there is no doubt that we shall have 
only a splendid fiction, unknowable and beyond thought, 
Thought is in its very nature capable of infinite discrimination, 
samkhya, so that it finally defines things. Things of the outer 
world are patently enumerable having number and are finite. 
Notwithstanding their multiplicity, in their inner nature is 
revealed a supreme transcendence which is of the Real and the 
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Spiritual. It is this infinity that is within and over the finite 
of the numbers. But to convex t the principles verifiable and 
functionally absolute in the realm of the outer into the prin- 
ciples of the inner and the unverifiable is to disrupt the 
integral diunity of the total. 

The criticism that thought is not practical is meaningless, 
for it means to deny the expression or manifestation and 
power of intelligence as intelligence. Illumining power does 
not only mean the dispelling of what is antagonistic to it but 
also of defining things, thus is rendering them capable of being 
objects of empirical thought and speech.” 1 — na hi virodha - 
nirdsancc- mdtram prdkdsdkatvam api tvdrthaparicchedah . — 

VI 

Thing-in-itself 

The criticism that thought is not practical is meaningless 
because it denies the expression of intelligence as intelligence 
it is. This primal or principal distinction which Kant recog- 
nized very clearly was by Sankara denied. That it did 
issue from Knowledge he conceded, but that what it mani- 
fested, or resulted in was real was what he stoutly refuted. 
Such a radical theoreticism could only lead to mere pheno- 
menalism and to solipsism. Even this is inadmissible because 
the Absolute is not a solipsist but an undifferenced Conscious- 
ness which is neither subject nor object and not even a thing- 
in-itself. To such an absolutely undifferenced Consciousness 
or intelligence not implying distinctions of subject or object, 
sway amp rdkdsata (self-illumining power) cannot possibly 
belong. 2 

It may of course be argued that introspective vision will 
grant us the nature of the tliing-in-itself whereas the exterior 
type of observation can only grant us an external view which 
despite its verifiability and objectivity can never give us the 
nature of a thing as it is established in itself. The importance 

1. Sri Bhasya . I. L 1. 
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of the concept of the yathdrtha , the inner truth of existence of 
a thing as it is in itself and not to another consciousness is a 
very important fact that has to be explained only on the basis 
of the inwardness of the thing* 

This process of introspective intuition is facilitated by the 
method of yogic intuition, or samddhi , and in that intuitive per- 
ception there is inward revelation of the nature of a thing as it 
is in itself This is its essence which is always the subjective 
view of the thing not the object- view of the thing. Can any 
thing be known in the sense in which we use the term know, 
as it is in itself as subject and not object ? Can this shift be 
achieved except by means of the abolition of the objective 
status of the object and by making it know itself through our 
subjectivity ? If it could be known as even M. Bergson 
affirmed we could, then we shall know not in the sense of 
subject-object relation but by abolishing the object absolutely, 
and by being in rapport with the subject as an articulate self- 
existence as it is in itself ; this would be supreme achievement 
of the seer and not the subject at all. Then we shall be able to 
say that Knowledge does not require a subject-object relation 
absolutely and under all conditions. An external knowing 
demands this relation, not the internal seizing of the essence 
through making the object the subject itself, The import- 
ant question that arises at this point is whether in this 
subjectification, the object does, in fact, participate in the life 
and movement of the subject, or does the subject (namely, 
the person who subjectifies the object) lose himself in the 
object's subjectivity ? Then, we are confronted with the pro- 
blem of dual-subjectivity, between which it is difficult to find 
any identity. Thus the knowledge of a thing-in-itself is 
possible only to that thing itself and not to any other. When 
we reduce all objects to the nature of adjectives of the subject 
we do not arrive at the knowledge of the thing as it is in itself. 
But if we do reduce all the subjects (the so-reduced-objects) 
into one single spirit, then the problem gets simplified, and 
it is conceivable that we shall be in the presence of the One 
all-embracing Subject which shall know all as they are in 
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themselves, because they are in It. At any rate, the above 
way of reasoning makes the concept of the Subject sans-object. 
intelligible. It appears, then, that there is no other way 
except to accept the situation, as it is the only way by which 
we shall know things as in themselves, which is the intrinsic 
truth about them requiring no further confirmation. The 
object thus presents itself as having a subjective as well as an 
objective aspect. To deny either is to gain a fictitious truth. 
But as amongst the two, the more important is the thing-in- 
itself, which falls on the subject-side, and the knower has 
to identify himself with that part of the existence through in- 
tuition to gain access to it. Tha other aspect is freely gained 
through scientific observation, and requires the pragmatic 
test also. This is the paratah-pramdna necessary for gaining 
the truth of the external relationship of the object with other 
objects in a common universe. How these two have to get 
reconciled in the unity of knowledge is yet a deep and pro- 
found problem bringing in as it does, the problem of dual 
reality or appearance and reality, 

There is only one way of escape, a way that has indeed 
been pointed out by the theologically inclined Berkeley, by the 
logical Bosanquet and others, and that is to treat the Abso- 
lute as the solipsist. To take refuge in Him or It and to 
console ourselves in its ability to grant us sufficient objectivity, 
and feel that the truthful Being will not deceive us. is our only 
alternative. So far as the individuals are concerned their 
knowledge as subjective experience is possible only through 
the Absolute, through which alone they could gain subjective 
thing-in-itselfness of the object. This is the seeing all things 
in the Supreme Divine, to see them all as having their self in 
the Divine. This is the possibility of seeing intimated by the 
pregnant words of the Isavasyopanisad : Yathd-tathyato’rthdn 
vyadadhat sdsvatihhyah samdbhyah. (8). 

Direct intuition is impossible. Only intuition through the 
Supreme Being or Absolute is capable of granting us the in- 
ward reality of all things, their svarupasthiti and svasmai- 
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sthitif Equally it follows that our knowledges true and 
right, of others or their minds, is possible only indirectly 
through the Absolute. This is obviously different from the 
perception of their bodies or their movements in space, 
growth etc, all of which yield only a pragmatic reality but 
not the thing-in-itself of the objects. It must in this connec- 
tion be remarked that Ramanuja has not touched the problem 
in this manner . 1 2 It is however necessary to insist on this 
two-fold manner of this cognition in order to show the import- 
ance of the diunity stressed by him in his doctrine of karlra - 
$ariri~ relation. The intrinsic thing-in-itselfness in Brahman is 
the essence, the is externality the outer form or manifestation 
of that essence to other modes on subjects. Both go together » 
And both are real, 

VII 

Diunity of Reality and Apprehension 

Thus we find that the essential principle of explanation 
that needs must be understood in the Philosophy of Ramanuja 
is this constant insistence on the two-fold unity or diunity of 
the nature of the thing. It is usual to find in this type of 
explanation the doctrine of identity in difference or identity 
and difference. But the theories of Bheda-abheda are by. 
no means capable of answering the problems we have 
presented so far in regard to the intrinsic and external or 

1. Prof. Laird has raised a very important discussion in his masterly 
Gifford Lectures “ Mind and Deity" as to whether God knows the know- 
ledges of souls as they reflexively know it for themselves. The infinity or 
Omniscience of God either includes or excludes this reflexive { svasmai ) 
knowledge of the souls. If it excludes, His omniscience is not omniscient, 
if He knew it, they would not be souls. Even if they be souls and God knew 
their knowledges, a further question aiises whether God knows this know- 
ledge reflexively or otherwise. These are difficult questions to which no 
answer can be given except to a very limited extent. 

2. What has been sketched above is a possible development of his 

thought. The whole concept of knowledge of a thing is dealt with from 
the relativistic position and not the subjectivist position. Sri Ramanuja 
takes up the subjectivist position only in so far as the liberation of the func- 
tional consciousness is concerned from its limitations due to karma* • 
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objective nature of the self-same object. Bhaskara stalls with 
a view that perilously lands it in self-contradictions. He 
states that the One Pure Intelligence or Consciousness distin- 
guishes itself into subjects and objects which are real. That 
is, souls on the one hand and not-souls on the other are frag- 
mentations from the Consciousness. Thus multiplicity is 
derived from the unity, which is precarious once we consider 
the meaning or manner of differentiation. It is said that the 
universal undifferenced consciousness is stigmatised or else like 
the Fichtean ‘ Anstoss ’ posits its other, which acts as the 
limiting element ( upadhi ), giving rise to the appearance of 
several subjects and several objects. Bhaskara who holds 
this view is refuted by Ramanuja on the score of arguing 
for a double-aspect theory. There is no thing with two 
aspects. Bhaskara “ makes a distinction between the cause 
and genus as objects of the idea of discontinuance (distinc- 
tion ”, but as a matter of fact there is no perception of these 
two elements in separation. Therefore the principle of 
Bhaskara’s theory is grounded in false abstractionism . 1 

Bhaskara contends that we are capable of distinguishing 
the difference and identity between dissimilar and 
characteristics in a thing when compared with another th 
and therefore we can clearly posit that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference belongs 
the same thing viewed as effect and particular. This means 
that the two characteristic of difference and non-di 
can be reconciled in one and the same thing. We find that 
the individual self'in so far as it has intelligence belongs to th 
genus, Brahman, and in so far as it is finite it is different 
Brahman . 2 As against this view Ramanuja holds that ‘if differ- 
ence belongs to the individual and non-difference to genus ’ this 
implies * that there is no one thing with a double aspect 
the contrary it means that there are two things which are con- 
joined together. “ If you hold that the genus and the 
together constitute one thing, you abandon the view that it 


1, Srt Bhasya . I. i. 4. 

2. ibid., I. i. 4. 
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difference of aspect which takes away the# contradictoriness of 
difference and non-difference.” 1 Difference and non-difference 
thus cannot be predicated of genus and particular. The genus 
is merely a generic character which is not a real thing in the 
sense of an existent thing by itself apart from the particular, 
for it is arrived at by a process of abstraction. The indi- 
vidual is not a manifestation of the genus. For Bhaskara 
however to be a manifestation is to be identical with the 
genus. There is no difference except that the locus of its 
expression is difference. 

But the individual is not a part of the genus since it has 
in itself its unique character of existence separately, which is 
exactly what the genus lacks in spite of its so-called universa- 
lity and eternity. The individual is the Reality thing from 
which the concept of the genus ever arises. “ The species is a 
form of the individual and does not manifest the individual.” 
Bhaskara by making the genus the most important, by taking 
genus to be a real existent apart from or over and above the 
particular through which alone it has any plausible existence, 
has made the logical genus real, and the individual, the real 
imperfect manifestations of the Highest Reality or the genus. 
The identity or the genus- character is extensive and infinite 
(here consciousness is infinite), it is more than the difference 
which is the particular. The particular existences are perish- 
able and fleeting. Therefore eternity is of the genus, and the 
perishing character belongs to the particulars only. Since 
therefore the genus is the identity, it is eternal and may be 
said to be the svabhdvika nature of a thing. The limited 
character is the perishable, character is aupddhika or contin- 
gent character of the genus itself as a thing. This equally 
applies to the intelligence which is seen as differentiated in 
the finite individuals having contracted intelligences. The 
intelligence is the eternal infinite, the finite is also intelligent 
but so made finite by limiting conditions of the bodies. The 
Suites are as real as the Infinite but not as eternal. 


1. Sri Bhasya, I. i. 4, 
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In Sankara’s doctrine these differences are unreal, caused 
indeed as they are by ignorance and because they are perishing 
existences, or because they could be sublated: in Bhaskara’s on 
the other hand, these difference are real, but not permanent* 
Already we find the recognition of the defect in the equation 
of the idealistic view namely that permanence is reality. 
Whether permanence is to be considered in the logical manner 
of non-self-contradiction or in the temporal sense of change- 
lessness, it is clear the former is correct and acceptable to all 
whereas the latter is not We may accept the former but not 
the latter criterion. 

Regarding the multiplicity which is equivalent to differen- 
ces, the unreality of the differences or ndndtva is important in 
the doctrine of Sankara. Equally so is it in the doctrine of 
Bhaskara. The nature of the conditioning agent is all that 
matters. Sankara was more right in so far as he regarded the 
Consciousness of the Supreme as indivisible, and if we do 
indeed find differences it is due to the ignorance, the condition- 
ing agency and not to the substance that we should look for the 
defect. For Bhaskara the absolute identity has the capacity 
of becoming many in the presence of the conditions or limitati- 
ons. Consciousness can become personal, characterised by 
power to' become or create or produce or diversify itself as the 
many. There are two tendencies which cut at the root of this 
philosophy. The one original consciousness is firstly revealed 
as the Absolute Identity having the power to become many 
selves. The one self becomes many selves in manifesting itself, 
though it is absolutely unconditionally real because it is its 
own nature. The many are limited manifestations which 
would lose their identity on becoming free from limitations. It 
is necessary to consider these limitations, upddhis as the power 
of self determination or self limitation for the sake of play or 
whatever purpose might be credited to that absolute conscious- 
ness. The crucial point in Bhaskara’s theory consists however 
in his doctrine of Release. The formal character of Brahman 
becomes more and more pronounced and release seems to be 
the attainment of the full and complete 'formal perfection of 
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the genus by the individual. The platonic tendency thus is 
clearly traceable, becoming more and more patent when we 
consider the formal identity to be stressed more than the 
difference which can never find permanent footing in the lap 
of identity. Once the permanent footing is found, release is 
impossible if indeed it is not necessary, since it is by the will 
of God, the Absolute, that this permanent footing is being 
sought. Thus to manifest or not is not a matter for the striving 
of the individual at all. Moksa is not therefore explained. 
But what is really important in the analysis of the problem 
is his clear perception of the need to find a real relation 
of identity and difference between the many and the one. 
It is not release that should attract out attention in his 
philosophy because it is a hopelessly confused explanation that 
he gives, but only his rejection of the phenomenalists and 
illusionists. The individual is the essential part of the genus 
and is the condition a priori ior the manifestation of the genus 
in actuality. In other words, the genus gets existence only 
under definite conditions of space and time and particularity 
apart from which it is only a conceptual abstraction, even then 
possessing a relation with a particular in the mind of the 
conceiver. The defect in his theory is that he could not 
but move towards the Absolute, and this was facilitated by his 
stressing the identity and the genus more than the particular 
and the reality of difference. He did not see that the annihil- 
ation of plurality would annihilate the identity. The double- 
aspect must be either a permanent feature of reality or else it 
cannot be a feature of reality at all. Multiplicity and unity 
or identity must be conceived either in an oppositional 
polarised manner or as integrally related to one another. To 
abolish them as terms at all by declaring their illusory nature 
or unreality character, or to abolish one of them whilst main- 
taining the status of the other, is to land oneself in fruitless 
contradictions. Bhaskara no less than Sankara postponed 
the problem of unity and multiplicity. However it must be 
recognized that Bhaskara felt there was a way of resolving the 
problem. Ramanuja it was who felt that an integral solution 
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was possible, and that required the abandonment of the 
prejudice of opposition between the unity and multiplicity. 
The way to seek it is to take examples of such unities that 
enfold or contain or manifest or express the multiplicity whilst 
yet remaining unities that they veritably are and will be. 
The relation must not only be real, it has to be integral, 
incapable of dissection into terms, that is to say the unity 
should exhibit the multiplicity and be itself the self and being 
of the multiplicity. In other words, it must be a unique or 
significant unity, the pattern of the unity that is exhibited on 
all planes of reality. Then it would be the principle which 
will explain all relations that manifest unity or multiplicity. 
That all relations cannot be reduced to this one pattern must 
be accepted, but there is no the reason to think that this one 
should not be a special relation. This type of relation is 
universal in the sense of being available wherever there are 
permanent types of relations called specially aprathaksiddha , 
inseparable or organic. This is the type that is most manifest 
and useful in our conduct and existence. All other types of 
relations are distinct but subordinate to this type of relation. 

The cognitive relation is not an interminable relation. 
Nonetheless it displays the specific quality of a dependent rela- 
tion. The subject is superior to the object in one sense and in 
another sense it is the subject that is inferior to the object. 
This kind of dual position as clearly found in the experience of 
Beauty is such that it precludes the possibility of making the 
finite individual superor to the object at all times. Creative 
power of the subject might make the individual superior to his 
creations, the adaptive powers of man might make him the 
knower and adapter and inventor of new things, but the apper- 
ception of Natural beauty enforces the attention and subordina- 
tion and wonder and awe of the individual in its presence , 1 
Thus it follows that the secret of Unity is not to be conceived 
in any other way except through the perception of the relation- 
ship of permanent organic coexistence. 

1. cf. Collingwood’s Theory of Beauty: K. C. Varadacfaari. Indian Philo* 
sophica! Quarterly Oct. 1940. 
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IX 

Organic Unity 

Ramanuja finds that the unity which can hold multiplicity 
within itself must be significant, enfolding the multiplicity in 
a uniqe manner. Further the problem is one of dynamic 
multiplicity, a multiplicity that is growing, is full of contingent 
relations, in one word is one of ever increasing and renewing 
activity. In order to find in this growth and development and 
change, process and progress, it is imperative to conceive this 
unity in a special way. It is impossible to conceive it as a 
mechanical one or a material one. As progress and evolution 
cannot be registered in them, we have to find out whether this 
is possible in a spiritual unity of love that is most logically 
explainable as organic coexistence. 

All unity is not material or external unity. Indeed it is 
found that the best unity that we have in external unity is the 
chemical compound within which the individual terms or 
substances undergo a thorough change and are unrecogniza- 
ble. Disintegration brings them out of their transformation 
and makes them unique entities. Further arrangement 
between the terms is also important and this could not also be 
disturbed without shattering their individual natures as such. 
Not so the unity of an organism. The disintegration of the 
organism leaves us undoubtedly in the same state as in the 
case of compounds but the fact of development and reaction to 
stimuli are not features of the compounds. They specifically 
belong to the organism, which is a growing unity, not a 
unity that comes into existence after and out of independent 
elements, but a unity that reveals at once a self-sustaining 
oneness through all the diversity of organisations. 

The way our knowledge coheres with other items of 
cognition reveals a unity, a mental one. between all experien- 
ces. The way our food and other objects inhere and sustain 
the unity of the organism reveals physiological equivalence to 
it. The way all the organs of the body maintain and sustain 
a dependence on the life-purpose whatever this may connote 
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in terms of human interests, such as artha, wealth, kama, 
needs, and moksa , freedom from limitations of ignorance, 
reveals the unity of the multiplicity that can never be surren- 
dered. At times the multiplicity might be more pronounced 
than the unity, and this tendency is the visible sign of 
change. A growing multiplicity or multiplicity that is 
constantly in movement is the World of Nature which con- 
tains both the souls and things. The souls or selves are also 
changing in the sense of undergoing changes in their cons- 
ciousness-function though not in their substantial nature as 
knowers. The fixing of the individual self to a significant 
connection or relation is never possible to the growing indivi- 
dual who has to thrust forward and upward towards the high- 
est aim. Not only is this possibility of connection between 
God and the individual one of constant alternation into several 
poses (and these are as many as there are fundamental human 
aspirations), but these several relations equally apply to every 
other relation between the several individuals themselves. 

Absolute Unity must yet be a flexible unity that grants 
freedom or play to these fundamental human relations. And the 
most fundamental is that of love and sympathy or Grace. The 
Bhagavata-marga, which is that of Bhakti is one of litter 
dependence on this one type of relationship that manifests it- 
self as the typical centre of all other types of rasas. Change 
that is characteristic of the world of matter, partial change 
which is characteristic of souls (of one type at least such as 
the bond), and non-change in either sense of the eternals and 
the Supreme Being who is the Lord of Change and Unchange, 
all these require a demonstrable unity which is at once integ- 
ral and flexible. Ramanuja approaches the conception of the 
Absolute through this triplicity of entities. 

The unifying principle must be a concrete spiritual Being 
not merely consciousness or a generic Universal or concept or 
idea. It must be a person who persists in subordinating all the 
multiplicity to his will and pleasure and ordains its conduct. 
Whilst himself being permanent he should pervade all through 
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his will and omniscience. In other words, the multiplicity is in 
one sense and that in the fundamental sense servile to the 
Unity, through which alone it lives and moves and grows and 
gains perfection. To say that this is an eternal pervasion and 
indwellingness’ means that this relationship is absolute. The 
unity is signified by the absolute Lordship of the Supreme 
Being. The multiplicity of real existences which are the several 
selves and things must be embraced within this single subs- 
tance or Being or Pei son, wherefore He is called Purusottama . 

The argument for a single self alone is disposed of since 
multiplicity can not but be. Such a theory could only 
dispose of all multiplicity. Nor can the conditioning theory 
through avidya or mdyd explain the real multiplicity. The 
theory of degrees of reality abolishes all attempts at reconciling 
the reality of effort and attainment with the absolute identity 
or Oneness of Perfect Deity. 

Ramanuja affirms that the inequalities are inexplicable 
without real multiplicity, strongly recalling the views of 
Samkbya. Release would be purposeless if it is merely a 
refunding into Brahman's homogeneous nature or into the 
causal substance. It is impossible to conceive freedom as 
uniformity or homogeneity, since it is particularly the function 
of uniqueness and difference, and in the highest sense is the 
attainment of freedom from all limitations of this uniqueness 
of being. Multiplicity accordingly requires for its fullest 
expression freedom, and true freedom is fully realizedj in 
the attainment of freedom from all limitations. So does 
Kasakrtsna 1 hold that the individuals can only be Brahman’s 
bodies since in spite of attaining equality Brahman abides 
in them, The immensity of Brahman and the immortal 
freedom of Brahman are essentially the differentice between 
it and the individual souls. Brahman is infinite, in nature 
as well as in consciousness-function ; the individuals on 
the contrary are finite in their substantiality and limited in 
their consciousness-functions only during their evolutionary 
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or bondage periods. The selves retain their distinctions 
even after abandoning their bodies, but they are all the 
same prevaded by Brahman, A merger cannot take place, 
since that involves the conclusion that limitation is unreal 
or transitory, which means that true multiplicity in unity 
cannot be sustained. Nor is it possible to hold that Pure 
Intelligence such as that of the Perfect Being could in any 
sense be obscured or hidden by Maya. Brahman abides in 
the souls, the unity is the soul of multiplicity and, continues 
to be so for ever, in darkness as well as in light. All the 
difference is what is made in respect of the individual souls 
themselves, whether they know Him (or it) or not know. 
The Infinite resides in the finite and is their strength, 
but they do not compose it or make it up. The doctrine of 
Bhedabheda narrowly misses the conclusion of compositeness 
by its theory of dual aspects. The Unity is non-disintegrative 
non-disjunctive, is indivisible and its wholeness cannot bear 
even surrender to multiplicity of finites. The organic unity is 
made possible by the principle of controlling indwellingness or 
pervasive power of God involving a capacity to actually indwell 
in each in certain ways such as have been asserted by the 
Antaryami theory of the Vedanta and Pancaratra . 1 Brahman 
thus is the indwelling person in the several individuals com- 
posing or constituting the multiplicity and forms with them 
an organic Unity, each of which apart from the Highest and 
the other? can only be an abstraction. 

Ramanuja points out that the principle on which we 
accept Identity is quite valid as it is true to say that the 
Knowledge of the One leads to the knowledge of all, but the 
One here is not any piece of stone, or Tennyson’s ‘ flower 
on the crannied wall or an individual soul, but the Divine 
Person, the Supreme Brahman who is the One who has no 
compeer, who is the source and spring and life of all, who is 
the controller, destiner and goal of all things. When we 
refer to even a finite soul or thing, the reference is not to any 

I. Sri Bhasya I. ii. II, 1&21. 
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one thing of the several things composing the multiplicity but 
to the One Person who is the significant self of all of them. 
The Tennysoniau touch, in which Bosanquet revels, is availa- 
ble because it means that the Real is the whole and that 
the part only represents a unique permanent locus of the whole. 
The part reveals its own fragmentary character, that is to 
say, its dependence on the larger and vaster Intelligence is 
indicated to its consciousness all through. 

The Absolute Unity depends upon absolute knowledge of 
all, and is available to a mind which is in some measure 
capable of infinite apprehension or direct intuition. That is 
to say the singleness of Unity is perceived only when there is 
completest identification with its multiplicity, by a process of 
infinite condensation of perceived data. This is the unity that 
overflows and lives through the multiplicity. The two are 
different even in kind, and that is the reason why the multipli- 
city is iucapable of abolishing the unity not to speak of its 
living in and through it, and why the unity is incapable being 
true without a recognition of its inevitable association with 
the multiplicity. The individual souls or subjects which are 
substantial existences are also adjectivally related to the 
Supreme God, without their substantiality being impaired or 
reduced or sublated. Love or Sneha is the principle expressed 
as the relation of Unity visistaikya. 

XI 

; Summary 

Summarising we find that true unity cannot be a generic 
character or a pme being which is the highest essence or 
abstraction, though it is said to be consciousness or aware- 
ness or the subject-aspect of. the cognitive relation. The 
subjective consciousness is said to be not an individual cons- 
ciousness but a vastly enhanced and extensive universal cons- 
ciousness which is the static basis of all activity, mutations and 
multiplicity. The concept of such a base is no better, if not 
considerably worse, than the matter of: scientists, which is 
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the matrix of all stimulations of senses but which could 
never be known at all through the senses. 

The subject unifies his experiences, just as his sense- 
organs and the braiu condense infinite number of small 
stimuli affecting the sense-organs into qualified objects. The 
subject is the synthesizer of all these sensations into the unity 
of the concept. This is also if we may repeat the expression, 
condensation of sensations. He is also the performer of the 
actions stimulated by the sensations and concepts. The 
subject in cognition is alert and vigilant. All Philosophies 
which concede the epistemological situation as important and 
seek to affirm the view that knowledge it is that liberates an 
individual from his ignorance can, despite all other theories of 
release and metaphysical statements of the relationships 
which manifest themselves as genus-particular, substance- 
attribute, cause-effect, infinite-finite, unmanifest-manifest, 
affirm the uniqueness of the subject-object relation or the 
cognitive relation. It is this that reveals itself also as the 
psychological relationship of body and soul, as also as the 
relation of knowledge with other objects and minds and the 
Supreme Self also. Thus in this context of Cognitive Relation 
should the problems of Substance and Attribute, Infinite 
and Finite, Unity and Multiplicity be considered. Though 
materialistic phraseology is not always wrong, psychological 
or spiritual phraseology is the more apt and capable of grant- 
ing a better and fuller representation. 


: CHAPTER V! 

BRAHMAN— THE HIGHEST UNITY 

From a study of the problem of unity we find that if 
ever a real and concrete unity is to be realized, it must be a 
real unity of concrete character or of concrete possibility, a 
Persou who integrally sustains and manifests multiplicity of 
things and natures. That this unity is affirmed by the meta* 
physicians of the type of Sankara and Bhaskara in a being 
devoid of all character is what we have seen from the fore? 
going. The most abstract truth must find exemplification in 
the most concrete occasion of existence. The truth of the 
abstract lies in its infinite capacity to be concrete. That is 
why the Supreme and most transcendent Brahman, the Infi- 
nite, has complete powers of manifesting itself in the present 
conditions. Sankara does not allow any concrete nature to the 
transcendent and noumenal Being which is real but too real 
to exist under the conditions of Maya, though it has the 
supreme power of being the alambana, ground of all the illu- 
sions. Bhaskara grants a Being which is concrete in so far 
as it is said to possess qualities, saguna, but not in the sense 
of Spinoza’s modal and attributive qualifications or possessing 
concrete nature of extension and thought, but purely in the 
sense, that it has the power to involve itself in differentiation 
through self-limitation. But no sooner than lie grants this 
power to proliferate he says this is a limitation which is 
temporary, and which in fact must be got rid of by the 
seeker. By his theory of identity and difference he frustrates 
the spiritual characteristic of significant infinity and makes it 
merely a generic infinity . 1 Though Bhaskara thinks that his 
Being has essential intrinsic, svabhavika, characteristics of 

t, cf. Philosophy of Bhedabheda : 2?. N. Srinitasadiari. M.A.* 
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power and perfection, he makes it at the same time an Idea 
“ beating its ineffectual wings in the void ” or a gratfd 
* Samsari 

The Highest Unity must be a substance or Person as such 
and not an idea or mere formal unity. It must be conceived 
as an organic unity and nor a mere conglomeration or com- 
pound. The relations in the organic unity are an ordered 
unity of relations and whilst the relations are not all of the 
same kind nor the relata of the same kind, the unity realized 
as between all these divers kinds is one of the most concrete 
manifestations of the ideal of Unity. Ramanuja holds that 
the notion of unity can never belong to any thing except to 
the Spirit or Person which is not merely the material cause 
but also the operative cause of the continuing unity of organic 
existence. It is that alone which organizes unity in purpose, 
in works, in cognition, in enjoyment and in .freedom. A 
material being like prahrti can never organize, much less 
sustain the unity of its vital life. 1 

The unity of subject and object is also expressed in terms 
of soul and body. The unity of subject or spirit In all activi- 
ties is a positive evidence of the continuity of the self, despite 
the fact that its several ideas and perceptions and cognitions 
have a fluxional nature. It is in mind or self that all experi- 
ences of objects and ideas find their solution or integration and 
solace. The subject absorbs the object in one sense and under- 
stands it, and the more the absorption of the one in the other 
happens there is realization of the depths of the subject and 
object which now present a unity of experience. But this 
possibility is available not in mere sensation nor yet in mere 
comparison or inference, bnt in intuitional experience of recep- 
tion of one another. Mutual reception is possible only when 
there is utter sympathy not mergence, prenta not nirvana. 

But what it really means is, that the subject must not 
stand over against the objects as something to be subjugated 
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and ordered but as something to be understood as it is in itself, 
and truly this is impossible if the object were to be treated as 
only a phenomenal existence. The subject himself in intro- 
spection fails to discover himself as he is in himself, thus all 
the troubles we have taken appear futile. But when we find 
that this definition of Self or subject really and absolutely 
applies to the Supreme Being alone and that that alone is the 
Subject and Unity as it is in Himself, we will be enabled to 
affirm that in His case there does not happen the difficulty of 
conceiving this Unity of the Organism. 

The self as subject holds the multiplicity of its experience 
in its unity. The organism contains the multiplicity of its 
being. The subject expands its activities as more and more 
objects are brought within its circle of experience, equally the 
organism as constituted grows and increases in its dimensions 
through its various activities of absorption of alien bodies 
suited indeed to its needs of growth and survival. The self, 
as we find it, is a real agent of all activity. Consciousness is 
the function of this self, and in all attitudes it exists as its all- 
abiding function . 1 Empiiical evidence points to the existence 
of a number of selves and their existence seems to be necessi- 
tated logically also as proved by the tliories of Samkhya and 
Nyaya, and Ramanuja does not feel it necessary to refute the 
reality of these existences. On the contrary the individuality 
of each of these is guarranteed, as unique and intrinsic, and 
impossible of identification with other units or individuals. 
They are distinguished by their bodies which are different, 
belonging as they do to any class, genus or species, caste or 
state . 2 “ There is no confusion or mixing up of the individual 
spheres of enjoyment and experience .” 3 

Nor is this uniqUeuess capable of being dissolved into 
the Unity of the One Intelligence, since such efforts thwart 


1. Sri Bhasya N. lii. 29, SO, 35-34. 

2. Sri BhSsya. II. iii. 48. " AsantatescSVyatiiaralj , 

5. ErahinSfn^atvsdiiiaikarilpatve satyapi jiVSnSm anyonyabitedad 
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the existence of Intelligence itself. Apparent or real, the 
doctrine of deluding limitation, upddhi, is self-contradictory , 1 

The individual selves are not all -pervading but pervade 
only their bodies. It is true that their sizes are not variable 
according to the sizes of the bodies they occupy, as in the 
Jaina doctrine, but they pervade through power, even as 
the rays of light pervade the room which they occupy even 
though their source is limited to one place. In the case of 
the individual souls the place they are limited to and from 
which they exercise their powers is said to be the heart. Thus 
the individual selves are finite in their pervasive action, since 
they cannot extend beyond their bodies for direction or action : 
their finitude is still further affirmed by their characteristic 
locus in the life of the Divine , 2 or if we may use a modern 
word, the perspective. Since this perspective which is unique 
and impossible of destruction or alienation is only a point, the 
individual as spirit must be conceived as atomic, or rather, as 
a unit without parts, or a unity without parts ( sic), not in the 
physical sense but purely in the sense of a spiritual significant 
unity of direction and action and locus of the Divine All- 
Spirit. The number of these points are many, even uncount- 
able by the individuals, but finite. Thus the individual souls 
are finite in quantity or number, finite in pervasive capacity, 
though they may, through the grace of the All-Spirit, enlarge 
their knowledge-pervasion to the limits of Divine Know- 
ledge, and finite in their initial limitation of action due to 
the need for doing creational duty. Ramanuja of course 
points out that this last limitation does not include the freed 
and the eternally free souls, who have no creational duties 
like the gods, Brahma, Rudra and others, whom he consi- 
ders to be bound to do the duty of creation etc. karma-vasyas. 

The second consideration to which the former leads is, 
if the individuals are such absolutely eternal entities, and 

1 . Sri Bhdsya (II. iii, 49.) Akbandaikarasa-pnik5sani2tra-svari3pasya 
svartIpa4irodhSna-pGrva1cop5dhib]iedopapSdatia-iiettir-abhasa eva. PrakSsai- 
ka-svSrSpasya prak2sa-tirodb5nam prakSsa-nSsa eva* ‘ - 

• • 2 ; Svadharma* ■ >> ... .... - - '•'* * -w • ~ -■ ■- : - - ; 
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subjects of experience, being spiritual in nature possessing 
cognitive activity, what must the nature of reality be which 
they perceive from their own unique points of view ? Should 
it not be identical for all ? This means that there must be one 
identical object for all individuals. 

In the Philosophy of Nature we usually see this objective 
identity to rest in matter. This is the sensuous realm of 
our experience which despite the differences registered in 
individual experiences, forms the one identity of universe 
in which we do our work and strive to realise ends and 
purposes. This indeed is eternal in the sense that it is 
something into which we came in the particular form we have 
and have to accept it as having been existent from primordial 
time. But we have also seen that this changing universe is 
altering every instant though constant in its continuous nature 
as the cause of our sensations and as the field of our activities. 
It is true also that our consciousness is not able to penetrate 
into its inner nature through the senses, and is tempted to 
deny its reality, because it finds that according to its own 
canons it is pointing to an ordering Person and governing 
intelligence not perceivable in it as such. This sense-objec- 
tivity or externaltity is common to all thinking minds. The 
denial of the external reality of sensuous objects has resulted 
in positing all the properties that have been found in the 
object itself in the inner reality of the self. The positing has 
been, facilitated by the phenomena of memory and creative con- 
structive ability belonging to conscious person as such. Thus 
solipsism came into existence as a reaction, intellectual at first 
undoubtedly, against the sensuous erraticism of Nature. But 
no sooner than this inner objectivity of self-posited imaginative 
constructions of objects is accepted, despite the fact that with- 
out any prior cognitions through senses no imaginative con- 
structions are possible, then the need for discovering the basis 
for the reality of the identical universe for all (beings becomes 
imperative and urgent. This identity can then be established 
itt two ways. Firstly, we can affirm that since the laws 
of thought are identical to all intelligences, the constructions 
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made by individuals independently will ipso facto be identical. 
Thus there will be constructed through out ouly one uni- 
verse of reason though the constructions may indeed be many. 
We will thus be presented with similar and almost identical 
schemes of universe constructed through the efforts of the 
most pure creative thought. The diversity of the universes 
then will only be numerical but not logical. The differences 
registered in these universes must then be referred to the 
practical purity of the constructing intelligences and not to 
the Intelligence itself. The second view is, that all these, 
intelligences are One ouly and the real Objectivity of the 
Universe lies in this Oneness of intelligence rather than in the, 
supposed anstossed oneness of the material universes of sense. 
In either case the Oneness of Intelligence is the truth of the 
objectivity and not the mulititudinous individual selves nor yet 
the sense-world of diverse objects. The second view achieves 
both the abolition of the sense- world and the mauyness of the 
individuals at one stroke and thus is a more radical doctrine 
than the former. But looked at carefully the first view also is 
capable of being logically reduced to the second by the appli- 
cation of the principle of indistinguishability . 1 

But this purely rationalized account of the objectivity 
cannot explain the actual dual objectivity experienced by the 
individual in regard to the life he leads. The objectivity of 
the sense-world, in general nature, is the externality, or other- 
ness, restrictive of the individual’s movement and life, condi- 
tioning him to time, space, life and death-perils. V - 

The objectivity that the solipsist seeks, to instal is the 
inner creative constructive logical universal spirit, which is 
transcendent to his own finite limited logical, private, reitera- 
tive, reproductive activity. This Objectivity is the principle of 
Spirit which we have to discover in our inner Being .as the 
Lord and self of our own selves, the Infinite which sustains the 
finite natures, the Ruler Immortal ruling and leading the feeble 
and dependent existences to His own Mansions of Light and 

l. Leibniz’s principle of Identity of Indiscernables, ' • • . •'■- 
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Life and Glory imperishable. This too is the truth of existence, 
this too the goal to which all creation moves. But the 
objectivity of this Spirit is indeed different in kind from the 
objectivity of the Nature that we apprehend through our 
senses. The two are true. Whilst the material world which 
is objective is a principle of externality, the inner transcendent 
Spirit is objective but is a principle which includes us in itself 
and thus is not an other in the sense of the former. 

The real objectivity which every individual grants to 
sense-perception is to be taken as fundamental to the question 
of existence of objects without our minds or individual beings, 
and in that sense common to all minds. The characteristics 
of colour and sound, touch and taste, and smell are refunded 
to Matter (the primordial principle) by Samkhya, though in 
a real sense they are responses made by the sensible (sattvic) 
cognitive quality of the sense organs to the vital or motional 
and gross and obstructive qualities of the elements of light, 
air, ether, water and earth. The conscious embodied being 
perceives everything through his consciousness in five 
ways and his experience is characterised by the objectivity 
revealed by the sensations. Even in the highest Yogic cons- 
ciousness which is held to be due to over- wrought imagina- 
tion the object appears in one of these five ways and cannot 
altogether annihilate the object. To say that these colours 
and other sensations are impediments to complete knowing or 
pure knowing is to declare firstly, that matter as such is un- 
knowable, and secondly that matter is an obstruction to know- 
ing in its capacity as the body of the psychological subject. To 
bring, in the representationalist theory of knowledge is to drift 
into the view that knowledge is knowledge of mental states, 
that is of our responses alone, and therefore it is an affirmation 
of the impossibility of knowledge of any outer thing, and that 
finally leads to the denial of all existence. To claim that intelli- 
gence is capable of manifesting creative-activity which has got 
censorial, character as in hallucinations and the rest, is to give 
the case away, because nothing is created by the individual 
except what he has once observed or experienced. Surrealism 
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is not realism. The individual gives unity to these impres- 
sions in so far as his own reaction is concerned, for it is the 
business of an efficient consciousness to apprehend the real in 
its own uniqueness and unity, which is diversified and received 
in a five fold manner by the senses. As such the function 
of the mind in perception apparently is to integrate the 
disintegrated sensations. This is helpful in one sense to the 
activity of the individual as he can contemplate the diffe- 
rence in the. object by individuated reception, but the whole 
object cannot but be apprehended as the unity that it essenti- 
ally is. This perception of its unity through the integration 
of its own sensations in the order of existence is the activity 
which leaves abundant scope for illusory superimpositions. 
Thus whilst the senses might not be normally wrong, and the 
perception thus essentially true, the kalpana, the interpreta- 
tion of the individual features received through senses makes 
error. All creativity of the individual is only a recreation 
of the object in new symbolic forms. Thus also is made 
possible the infinite capacity for the forms of nature to stand 
in symbolic relations with profoundest psychological truths 
or truths of spirit. 

Matter or the matrix of objective sense-data is to be admit- 
ted. This matter is not identical with the scientist’s matter 
which is said to be the substrate of all things but which Call 
never enter into experience. Of course modern theories of 
matter are nebulous. To convert the impenetrable substance 
into mere waves of radiant character is not a success for the 
idealist with his hopes hitched on the materiality of Spirit 
or immateriality of matter. Samkhyan Prakrti is the principle, 
of objective experience of matter and it is the completest 
account of the psycho-physics of objectivity. The self is that 
which perceives it directly without the medium of senseorgans 
which indeed come into existence only after it has been known. 
In some sense the direct perception of the object is fundamen- 
tal to the process of evolution of matter itself. It appears 
correctly as the basis of activity, for Prakrti means the begin- 
ning of activity. The Mahat, or , objective intellect is itself 
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the -first - fruit of the practical tendency. The egoistic self- 
affirmation of independent existence (as distinct from its status 
as i dep&udent-on-the-Supreme Spirit which is its svarupa, 
intrinsic nature or quality), is also the second fruit. The cog- 
nition of objects for the purpose of instinctive grasping and 
possession, implicit in the egoistic self-assertion which seeks 
to sway and rule and grow mighty — God Almighty one might 
even say, 1 — and the citta or manas functions as the nuclius of 
this integration of knowledge in the interest of practical gras- 
ping hamya-karma. The senses also diversify themselves in 
the interests of selection of objects in this same manner. 
The functions of knowledge or cognition are secondary in this 
evolution and growth and manifestation. That is why it is 
affirmed that it is impossible to utilize these instruments of 
action, though at least some of these, are called jhdnendriyas, 
organs of cognition. 

II 

Brahman, the Sarin. 

We do not find consciousness anywhere else than in a 
body, though this consciousness be the most limited or most 
expanded as in the case of the human or the avatara, the 
descents of the Lord as witnessed to in all religious literature, 
be it Buddhist or Hindu or the Christian. It is in a body, 
•at least as- the locus or occasion, that the consciousness ever 
manifests or is active either in recipience or creation. The 
self is adware of its own body directly, introspectively, as 
dependent on its own self for its existence, action, enjoyment 
as s body amongst other objects. Thus an objective and 
a subjective relationship are available in respect of one’s own 

1. According to Visistadvaita it is not ignorance that is our difficulty 
but the ; Ignorance that we are independent that is the source of all out 
Miseries. - Svatantrutma-bhrama is the foundation of all other kinds of 
illusion. Once this is reversed, the instruments of action or even pseudo- 
action and cognition undergo a transformation and become implements of 
knowledge and not of selfish action. It is this reversal of the first causal 
ignorance that is absolutely necessary and is the the greatest sacrifice, cf 
Appendix on DehatniaWi ram<?'._ . _ • 
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body. The individual is capable of creating certain things, 
of having certain transactions .with the physical world accord- 
ing to the ability of its body. But we find that it is very little 
and so trifling, that it can never explain how we can ever 
consider the entire reality or physical world which is a 
space-time configuration (continuum) to have a subject who 
can hold it as its object. Nothing in this world has value 
apart from being an object of some mind (subject). In fact, 
we are considering a question of metaphysical value when we 
put the question in the same manner as Berkeley did, that it is 
inconceivable how anything could exist unperceived ? But 
with a difference that anything that can be known must be 
capable of being an object to a mind, subjectively or objecti- 
vely or subjectively-objectively, as sarira-sariri. Since the 
•total world of physical reality can never be apprehended 
fully but only partially by the several selves which are 
finite, it raises the question of a Mind or Self which can be 
the Absolute Subject of the totality of the objects. We have 
already said that to the real Infinite , 1 the manifold universe or 
multiplicity is a finite number capable of being apprehended 
by it. The antinomy between finite and Infinite is possible 
only as between the terms conceived as quantitative, and not 
when the Infinite bears other qualities which are definitely 
distinguishing It from the finite. 

Further the necessity for the existence of the Infinite 
Spirit is necessitated by the fact of the independence of ideas 
and objects which cannot be created by the individual souls 
at all. It is one of the convictions of Sri Ramanuja that 
consciousness of the Suites in their stage of ignorant beings 
or bound souls, cannot create anything as their power of true 
creation is almost nil. Thus dreams too are not the creations 
of the individual souls. They are the results of the karma- 
fruits of the individuals dispensed by the Lord, who is the 
Lord of all Karma, karniadhydk§a. Thus the subjectivity of 
the ideas even cannot be claimed by them, whilst they them* 
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selves will be capable of asserting that all ideas and things 
are objective but only in a relative degree. Thus whilst the 
subjective idealist, conscious of his or oblivious of his limi- 
tations asserts that all things are relatively subjective, the 
realist will assert that in view of the independence of the 
objects and the consciousness of the limitation on the part of 
the souls, there is only objectivity. Mental states are as 
much objective as the objects of the outer universe are, since 
they appear to be independent of the individual’s wishes. 
This is a truth which Samkhya philosophy and Yoga have most 
clearly shown. To seek the aid of the Supreme Spirit to resolve 
the pathetic dillemma of the solipsist is not a new one. It 
has been always the refuge of great epistemologists. Berkeley 
affirmed the existence of the Supreme Mind or Spirit or God as 
the necessary being who alone can vouchsafe the objective 
independence of objects which he with ruthless analysis had 
deprived them of. The consolation was that they existed in 
the Mind, and that did keep up the pretence of logicality 
even when logic was overthrown. Creativity cf all things 
is possible only to the Divine. But does creativity entail 
the existence of these creations in and through the Mind, 
01 can it also mean the dependent existence of all things* 
apparently held to be independent, on the Supreme Self? 

Ramanuja at first view, like every theist, may be said 
to hold views somewhat like Berkeley, without his solip* 
sism, but 011 closer inspection we find that he is not 
prepared to make Prakrti , the matrix of the physical world, 
a creation of God, though he is anxious to make it not 
independent of God but absolutely dependent on God. It 
is that which he has established as real and remains real 
from years sempiternal. The creationistic view is many 
times an interesting view in so far as it seems to assure us 
with a monistic view. Then everything becomes the stuff of 
God’s will, perhaps an emanation of the selfsame Being, but 
it can never explain how Matter, the substance of Nature* 
the inert substance can ever come into existence out of 
Spirit. It is one thing to say that umntelligence^ comes out 
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of Intelligence, quite another to say that Intelligence controls 
and sustains and enjoys the unintelligent. If this latter relation- 
ship is realized in a permanent manner, than the changes in 
Matter can occur easily under the control of the intelligent 
Self. Then creation will mean nothing more than bringing 
about willed changes, forms of beauty and delight, in the 
material foundation of Prakrti which is utterly dependent on 
the Supreme Brahman. Thus creation cannot mean the 
creation out of nothing or creation from His own Being, but 
the purposive bringing about of changes in Matter which 
is His body. The purpose is not something like the desire to 
gain or achieve anything that He lacks, but to enjoy delight 
of manifestation of Grace towards the souls which too are 
His body. It is for the pure enjoyment of self-delight that the 
Supreme Lord wills the changes and manifestations. Thus 
Matter is not created, nor are the souls created 1 but the pro- 
cesses of creation as well as destruction 2 are willed by 
the Divine Lord. The Lord then is the indwelling Self of 
all phenomena in so lor as He it is who wills all the changes 
of creation or birth and death as also persistence. Without 
dependence on Him nothing can exist, can ever be. 

Thus Sri Ramanuja perceives that the true interrelation 
between uncreated things, namely the finites which are dis- 
tinct in kind from the Divine, though they posses some like- 
nesses like intelligence etc., and the uncreated Matter which is 
distinct and capable of changes in form as well as in nature, the 
unmanifest avyakta , is fundamentally one of functional depend- 
ence on the Supreme Spirit. What is this dependence? It is not 
primarily a causal dependence but one of organic type. It is not 
like the ground and consequent relationship, nor is it capable 
of being likened to the substance and quality even in the 
sense of rose-colour bearing an inseparable relation to the 
flower-rose. It is not a samavdya relationship. This is of the 
organic type. The terms are apparently of the most distinc- 
tive kinds. Yet they are united, and united in some peculiar 

1. Sri Bhasya : II. ii. 39 U tpattyasambhavdi. 

2, Sri Bhasya : I. i. 2. J anmddyasya yatah , * *, * ' 
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themselves would have realized that they are bodies of the 
Lord, in the significant sense of dependence, entire and com- 
plete, that there is no occasion to claim their super-material 
body even as theirs. 

From these it follows that since the relationship between 
the body and the self is not of the samavaya - type of the 
Naiyayikas, but is a unique relationship of dependence 
that does not annul the dependent but sustains it, Ramanuja’s 
aprathaksiddha sanra-sarin-relation is of great importance as 
at once retaining the Unity of the three as well as affirming 
the distinctivs features of each of the three. It is in the human 
organism that we for the first time come across the conscious- 
ness of the ownership of the body, and the enjoyability of the 
universe and also the independence-notion of the individual. It 
is in this same manner that we are forced to realize that this 
body is net ours, that we are not our own, that both the body 
as well as ourselves are dependent on the Supreme Lord, who 
enjoys and supports and orders it and us. That this interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between the individuals and matter 
and God is of greatest importance to Philosophic understand- 
ing need not be gainsaid. The unity herein brought into 
existence between the Divine and the human is of the essence 
of religious consciousness, and the mastery over Nature by God 
shows that this unity is also of the same order of dependence. 

Ill 

Brahman, a Person 

The subject of knowledge is a personality. More so when 
the subject is the Supreme Infinite Being, and not less so as 
some contend. Further as we have shown this Supreme 
Infinite Being has the world and the souls as His bodies or 
rather body, and thus in one sense contains them within Him- 
self and in another sense is their support indwelling in them 
through His pervasive power and lordship.’ They cannot sup- 
port the Lord, on the contrary they are supported by the 

l. Isa. Up. I 
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Lord. The individuals selves are in one sense objects of the 
Supreme Subject, who is the perceiver of all things in the world 
through Ilis supreme sustaining vision. We have no reason to 
think that these selves (which are objects dependent on the 
Supreme Lord) would become unconscious entities like the 
physical objects, an objection that the mdyd-vdda brings forward 
by its proposition that to be an object is to be a material uncons- 
cious entity. But Ramanuja says “ We do not apprehend other 
selves as unconscious ” nor is “the proposition that conscious- 
ness does not admit of being an object tenable.” 2 na canyavisa- 
yatve nanubhutitvam Further, according to Common Sense, 
when we are speaking to each other, have what is called inter- 
subjective intercourse, we do not treat others as mere objects 
subserv'ng certain ends which do not belong to them or lie 
within them. All intercourse is possible only on one considera- 
tion. that the person to whom we are speaking is one who is as 
much an intelligent subject apprehending meaning of what we 
are speaking. We do not start with animism and later relin- 
quish it as some thinkers might seek to make it appear, On the 
contrary, there is undoubtedly an effort and a natural one at that, 
to dist nguish between the sensible and conscient and the non- 
conscient and to deal with them in two different ways, errors 
notwithstanding. We cannot allow the contention that cons- 
ciousmss by itself becomes unintelligent like the physical 
objects by becoming an object of another mind or when 
ensnared by another mind. What is possible is that in know- 
ing, the other individual appears to be more a body, a thing 
in the physical order, just like any other physical object, but 
then we also apprehend him as a self who has the body on 
account of the perception of movements and other activities 
which places us in the presence of an embodied being. The 
perception or knowledge of othei minds proceeds on a twro- 
lold basis, firstly because of the objective resemblances to our 
activities an 1 appearances, and secondly due to the subjective 
direct appn. -hensiou or the souls or selves or minds other 
than our owm. 

1. Sri Bhasya I. i. l.(p. 48 Thibavt) anubhSvyatve' ananubhgtitvain 
ityupaMsyam. 
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It leads to a certain kind of absurdity when we claim 
that Brahman or the Highest Being can be the goal or object 
of our knowledge, for such an object would by the very fact 
of its being an object turn out to be an unconscious entity. 
This absurdity the subjectivist cannot overcome by suggesting 
that the object is in fact the Subject, and that there can only be 
subjective subjects rather than objects in regard to the Spirit. 
For is it not tli<e Self of all, of me, and am I not of It, accord- 
ing to the famous lormulaof So* ham asmi ? The doctrine which 
seeks to transfer the object to the subjective statu- through the 
principle of experience of identity is not altogether as wrong if 
it did not tag on to this theory of conversion, the faulty doctrine 
of objective unconsciousness. No doubt in a cognitive situ- 
ation or relation, the intelligent subject is the principal 
(relatively speaking) Being having functional importance as 
against the object he cognizes. The subject can view it u 
all ways and thus his independence is not lost, but the object 
appears to have almost fallen into the hands of the mind for it 
to be turned round in any way it likes, provided of course the 
object does not hit back nastily, teaching the subject that 
it is a limited consciousness and a powerless finite existence. 
But admitting even that the other self or embodied being is 
being perceived, it cannot be affirmed wThout being gravely 
challenged that the other self which is the object k not also 
functioning or that it is functionally not cognizing the subject 
or some other object. In ordinar> behaviour this is so real that 
the animated conversations and discussions and movements we 
make are not to be treated as mere unconscious movements, 
movements lacking coherence and intelligence and conscious- 
ness. It is a complete travesty of facts to say that to be an 
object is to be unintelligent. That there may be some objects 
which are unintelligent, does not prove that all objects are 
such. The major faults of the Mayavada and Advaita has been 
due to such facile universal propositions derived from a few 
fragmentary experiences. To build on such frail foundations a 
grand superstructure needs a profound optimism in oneself, and 
that optimism manifests itself in the great but misunderstood 
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doctrine of So'hamasmL Wliat is not impossible to tlie soul 
when it is indeed God ? Every thing is possible and this creative 
fancy which converts the object of consciousness into an un- 
consciousness is one such. It would have been more right to 
claim that all objects become conscious by falling into the mouth 
©f the omnivorous consciousness, as indeed Berkeley and Bosan- 
quet and others have sought to do. Indeed finally it is into 
this theory that Advaita lands itself, by its omniscient univer- 
sal declaration that All is Spirit, is consciousness and nothing 
else, but this is in the transcendental sense. This is some- 
thing that we may not admit at the peril of all intelligibility. 
Even the illusion cannot save itself, and thus we are left 
alone when all intelligibility, the one criterion of logical and 
philosophical thought, is thwarted and denied its rightful 
place in the scheme of metaphysics not to speak of epistemo- 
logy. Epistemology cannot have a place in that kind of 
idealistic thought that finally culminates in the affirmation 
of the mere subject, albeit the self with a universal notation. 

IV 

Brahman, the Supreme Freedom 

We thus find that our analysis of the nature of the 
Supreme Subject yields us an intelligent Personality, and Infinite 
Being, who is capable of sustaining and controlling and 
enjoying all things which are in one sense objects of His 
eternal vision, inseparably belonging to Him, and who in 
another sense is also their One Supreme Object, whom they 
because of their finiteness cannot perceive through their 
senses and their mind even, but who can be seen only by 
the special divine vision that is the gift” of the Diviiie Lord 
Himself alone. 

We have seen that to exalt the human consciousness or 
consciousness to the status or stature of a substance or to 
inake it a permanent function that cannot but be always 
active is to make the facts of cognitive relation absolute, as 
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if other facts of the conative or the affective are not available. 
If the Divine Lord can be presumed to create br to withdra 
from all creation, to enjoy or not to enjoy, if freedom indeed 
is the foundational fact about the Divine Existence or B 
then the power to know or not to know, to experience or not to 
experience are equally fundamental facts of this freedom. Thus 
the theory that consciousness is the Lord Himself, that 
no time It was not in function goes against the fundamental 
principle of freedom, and one is reduced to the position that 
consciousness is a function, inseparable and inalienable 
of a person, who can cognize or not do so. Thus the 
teristic nature of the Divine Lord or Subject is Will, 
Supreme Will which is freedom, infinite in its power and 
range and kind, which nothing can lessen or shroud. Ignor- 
ance is itself non-existent in that nature, though this ignor- 
ance is capable of being engendered by the very infinity of the 
power of the Divine Infinite in an organic manner. Thus 
Maya is the power of the Lord, wonderful, supreme, infinite 
deluding those who do not find their dependence na 
liberating those who do. 


The nature of the selves as intelligent, but not always 
conscious, leads to certain significant affirmations. The 
individual selves always seek an universal content, 
in the particular ambit of their beings. But this universal 
knowledge is possible, according to Ramanuja, only when 
the individuals become pure which they do on attaining 
liberation from their karmic bodies. For it is their karma 
that limits, restricts, dwarfs, depraves, deludes and dimini- 
shes their knowledge. It is the root-cause of the ignorance. 
There is a finiteness in the souls, a fundamental finiteness 
which is a truth of their being. Also there is a sense of finite- 
ness, a sense of being bound which gnaws into the vitals 
of one’s consciousness, making it imperative to struggle against 
this, a sense of imprisonment which contrasts itself with 
the existence of liberated souls. Egoism is the result, 
once this egoism is present, there is an easy transition fr 
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feeling -of infiniteness and independence, which are indeed far 
from the truth * of the finite soul, much as certain types of 
mysticism affirm the same. It is one thing then to be finite, 
and quite another to feel bound. That they nmy coexist 
and in tact do coexist, is not proof enough for their being 
Jdentical or necessary to one another. Religious conscious- 
ness affirms the necessity for the feeling of dependence on the 
Supreme Lord and the recognition of the finiteness of the indi- 
vidual, even whilst it affirms the need to liberate oneself 
through the knowledge of God. Thus it is one thing to be 
finite, quite different to be liberated. These two co-exist in the 
liberated souls. The souls may be even divinised by the cons- 
cious (or super-conscious?) grace of the Lord; they may assume 
the form and body of the supermaterial nature, but they can 
never be more liberated than they are, that is they are related 
in a dependent-relation of body to the Divine. Liberation 
means the sense of fulness that comes to the individual in his 
perfected state of being, He becomes conscious of the Infinite 
within him, around him, everywhere and for all time. 

These liberated beings may have enjoyment in the fullest 
measure, an enjoyment which is of the nature of truest nature 
and being of the Divine, the fountain and ocean of Delight, into 
whom they merge and engage in varied types of relationships of 
which the human is aware, and even change their very natures 
too, but of that power of controlling and husbanding the 
Universe they verily have none . 1 That is the distinctive mark of, 
the Lord, and all the rest are dependent, subordinate to that 
Lord. If the power of entering into significant relation with 
even his own body is denied to the individual, how much more 
when the whole Nature is concerned and all other selves are, 
concerned ? Thus even from the stand-point of epistemology 
the individual finite being can never realize the extension of 

. t. Sn Bfiaqya IV. iv, ll £?. JagadvyfiparaVarjaiti frrakaran&dasaiiniliiUi- 
tVScca. 

% ibid . IV. h\ IS. akariiiapra till ata-J nano tankto VikSralokSn brahina - 
vibhtltbblilltaii antibhEya yatliSkSinam t^pyati. Bakala - kalySnagn^fm 
aimbaavati muktali. (IV. iv* 19). 
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its power to infinity. Ramanuja however grants this infinity 
of knowledge to the individual souls; but certainly not the 
power of creation. The individual can enjoy all the worlds 
of the Divine Manifestation without let or hindrance, the un- 
changing and eternal nitya-vibhuti, as easily and fully as 
God Himself, as also the world of lild, all worlds of the 
Divine (jagatyd.m jagat of the Isavasyopanisad, which the 
Lord manifests and controls and dwells in). The individual 
gains the fullest plenitude of auspicious existence. Freed from 
all karma he enjoys all the excellent characteristics of the 
Divine Lord Himself, except one, that is the power of creation 
of the worlds, of being the sarvadhara, sarm-niyantr, sarvesa, 
sarvasesiti. 1 


It is true that that the height of Philosophy is fully 
and completely reached when the individual can have the 
fullest and completest vision of reality as his goal or ideal. 
This ideal is granted to the individual from the philosophical 
standpoint of knowledge but not on the plane of action. It 
may well be contended whether one can stop with this, short 
of the Divine Lord’s completest identity ? But then this is 
something that unfortunately is incapable of being realized. 
Our inmost religious consciousness and the experiences of 
mystic mankind have borne witness to this lack on the part 
of the individual. In all things he becomes equal to t 
Divine, except for the lordship over creation and other pro 
cesses. Thus whilst the height of metaphysical 
may be attained by the individual soul, it does not follow 
that it can have also the fullest power of pervasion and gover- 
nance and enjoyment of all things. The doctrine of identi 
may be achieved and substantiated in the realm of knowledge, 


1. ibid. IV. iv. 20. ...apaliafcapSpmatvSdis satya-saakalpatva-paryanto 
gupaganal?. pratyagSttnanah svSbhSvika ev2virbhstab, taths’pi tasya tatba- 
vidiiatvameva paramapurusSyattam. tasya nitj'asthitisca tadSyatta. parama- 
purusasyajtapnityatSyah mtyestatvSnmtyatayS vartata iti na kascid virodhab. 
Evameva paramaptinisabhogopakaranasya lilopakaranasya ca nityatayS 
aSstrSvagafasya paramapurusasya mtyestatvSdeva tatba’vastMnamastiti 
sSstrSdavagamyate. ato muk tasya satyasankalpatvam paramaptmasasatiiyauj 
ca jagadvysparavarjam* 
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because of tlie doctrine of identity of indiscernables, but this 
certainly does not grant that the individual can ever 
become the Infinite subject. What happens is that according 
to Ramanuja, the dhamdbhuta-jhdna, the functional cons- 
ciousness, which had been in a contracted state during the 
soul’s bondage, on liberation expands to its fullest ideal condi- 
tion of universal expansion. That this expansion of its size 
so to speak, makes it also move in all the worlds of God’s 
creation with equal wisdom and enjoyment, unfettered by any 
limitation whatsoever, is what is possible to the liberated soul. 
Nothing more. In which case there may accrue liberty with- 
out power of the infinite kind, enjoyment of all without 
obstruction and attachment, for it is attachment, which is 
consequent on the fear of going without it, that is the seed of 
all ignorance and egoistic grasping. Into this sense of fear of 
losing enjoyment the individual never falls once he has attained 
that fullest consciousness. There is no danger of a fall into 
the bond condition once the soul is liberated. This is the 
promise of Upanisadic thought, and the Gita . 1 

V 

Brahman as Siddhopdya. 

We find that the totality of Phenomena are capable of 
being objects of tlie Supreme Subject, but only partially of the 
individual selves which are in a very limited degree subjects. 
Though these individuals may achieve in their liberated con- 
dition, muktdvastha, a range of perception which includes the, 
whole range of phenomena without exception, yet they are in- 
capable of being Supreme Subjects, because there is a differ- 
ence in kind between that and this in other respects . 2 

1. Ch. Up. VIII. 15; Bh, G. VIII. 15-16. 

2. This indeed is an important point. One may ask two questions : (1) Is the 
infinity of the dharma-bhuta-jnana of the freed soul of the same intensity and 
Mild as the dharmarbhnta-jnana of the Lord ? For Ramanuja there is no 
difference. We can legitimately say that there is samya, sa canantyaya kalpate , 
(2) The effort to tag on to the finite being an infinite range in consciousness 
is it not one more attempt at reducing the difference between the Divine 
ItOi’d and the finite soul ? 
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The very nature of the world as an order, a rational and 
spatio-temporal and causal order, requires an explanation in 
terms of a Spirit or Self, and no cause except the Highest 
Intelligence can make the world truly objective to the indi- 
vidual souls. It is impossible to assert on the plane of 
pure reason whether or not the world is an effect. The 
cosmological, teleological and the ontological 1 proofs given 
to substantiate the existence of God are all incapable of 
showing the creator to be like anything we conceive of. 
That is to say, these proofs prove nothing. The finite cannot 
create the infinite, nor can the infinite be known through the 
apparatus of our perceptions and inferences. Kant may be 
right in affirming that the causal law itself cannot be applied 
trancendentally since it leads to antinomies. The moral law 
and the religious intuitions alone can grant sanction to this 
existence of this Ideal Subject of all Experience, the creator, 
the true infinite. 

We arrive at the conclusion that the relation between the 
several selves may be regarded as eternal as well as external, 
because the subject- object relation between them though 
not impossible is not fundamentally organic. Whereas the 
relation between the world and the Supreme Subject is an 
absolute relation of dependence of the former on the latter, the 
relation between the Supreme Subject and the finite selves is 
a relation of exquisite internality , 2 which is also of the nature 
of dependence, on the part of the latter, but made possible by 
the intrinsic nature of knowledge which is the quality common 
to both the Supreme Brahman and the individual souls. 

The view that it is this inner presence of the Brahman 
within the individual that has made it possible for him to be 

1. cf. Udayana's arguments for the existence of God, are shown to be 
weak by Sri RSmStmja and others tinder the Sas t rayon i ivadadh ikaran a . 
X. i 3. 

2» tmtar-bahisca tatsarvain vyafiya narayanas sthitah. 
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even a subject, 5s admittedly a facile explanation 1 but as 
already shown, there can be no abandonment of the reality 
of the individual selves by this speculative assertion that the 
Infinite itself is the conscious principle in each body, and that 
the individual souls are false because mere partial predicates 
of it. 

The Divine Lord therefore is a real unity, indeed the 
only Unity who holds within Himself all the multiplicity of 
the selves in an integral harmonious union making them more 
and more perfect in the light of wisdom, making them grow 
into the knowledge of the true and the real, making them 
realize their moral worth and religious status. He is not the 
substance in the sense of Spinoza. He is the unity because of 
His supreme power of control and power of enjoyment and 
power of knowledge. His Infinity-unity supports all and there- 
fore substands all existence. The attributive theory of Spinoza 
also cannot avail here. The Supreme .Brahman is not what 
appears to the individuals in or under the forms of the two 
attributes of thought and extension, whose respective modes 
are ideas and things. On the contrary, the Infinite Being is 
beyond the range of our normal perception, and cannot be 
apprehended except through His Grace. 

The highest unity is thus realized in the Supreme Person, 
or Individuality, through which everything lives and moves 
and grows. The finite existences have undoubtedly a reality 
of their own, not as pure parts, amkas, in the materialistic and 
fragmentary sense, but in the sense of being related as bodies 
of the Supreme. This conception entails the view of direct 

1. cf. The idealistic view of Hegel and Bosanquet and others who hold 
that the reality of anything is in and through the Reality. The view has 
much in its favour and in some senses is accepted by Ramanuja, because 
everything has its self in that Brahman, and when we speak of ultimate 
things, it is to this Self of all, which is the support of all, that we refer and 
not to the finite being. But RSmSnuja rejects their theories which reduce 
the real finites, souls and things to mere adjectives or a *' collection of 
adjectives ” finding their ground in Reality. The souls are substances: 
dependents, even as modes are, on the infinite Brahman, ", 
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relationship with the supreme Person. It means that the 
world consists of souls which are individually bodies of the 
Supreme, in the sense that they are sustained and supported, 
governed and led to the fullest experience of Himself, 
through Himself. This view is not to be confused with the 
view of Hegel that “ ultimate reality is not a mere system, 
made up of parts, but an all-including Individual, constitu- 
ting its members ” and in which “ the Individual has an exist- 
ence fundamental, logically prior, to that of the parts or of the 
members. It is not separate from them, but it is distinguish- 
able from them. It is fundamental to the parts, though they 
are real, are not absolutely essential to it: it expresses 
itself in the parts instead of being made up of them .” 2 There 
is so much in the system of Hegel when realistically and 
pluralistically viewed that makes his thought fall into line 
with the religio-mystical philosophy of Monotheism, but 
then there is not that galvanization of that System by Spirit 
which could make it real. The system of Ramanuja because 
of its fundamental loyalty to the truth of religious and mystical 
consciousness affirms the Unique Personality of the Divine 
Lord, who is logically and metaphysically the true abode of 
all things, whilst He Himself is neither composed nor made up 
of or constituted by the parts, or bodies or partial realities. The 
souls are not partial realities, they are wholly real. They are 
however not those which' live independently. But if this be 
considered to be the mark of reality then we can say that the 
One Supreme existence of Brahman can safely be called the 
real. 'But it is not so. The ordinary meaning that we grant to 
the word real cannot be denuded of its meaning. What can be 
done is that these reals can be shown to depend upon a higher. 
Thus we are enabled to call the souls as satya, truth, and the 
Supreme Self as satyasya satya, truth of the true. Thus whilst 
dependence-relation may make a thing incomprehensible 
except, through that on which it depends, and so on till we 
reach that which is Truth that is independent of others, the 

. 1. Persistent Problems of Philosophy ; Mary Calkins p. 378. 

2. ibid. p. 378. 
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reality or existentiality of thes<; selves canuot be impugned. 
Nor could a contradiction be raised between existence as 
actual and reality as ideal Truth, the truth that is independent 
of every thing but on which all other truths are dependeut. 
Ramanuja’s protest against idealism is not against the claim 
that all things are dependeut on One Infinite Spirit, whatever 
be the material or spiritual character of these dependents, 
but only against the view that reality claims degrees. Once 
this claim is admitted, then it logically follows that Spirit is 
the only really Real, whereas the lowest term, namely, matter 
which is absolutely dependent on it, and the souls also, be- 
come absolutely false or illusory or appearances, and between 
these two extremes we shall have to admit that there are 
any number of planes or degrees of reality. 

Evolving from the crude unconscious life of the atoms, 
plants and the animals, the individual who has been em- 
bodied in matter (which acts as the body or structure into 
which the individual is placed according to his karma), 
evolves into the human nature aware of his being the master 
to a certain extent of the body which is perceived by him to 
be his, in so far as it bears a peculiar personal interest to 
him, and aware of the environment which he comes across 
and modifies according to his needs and aspirations through 
volitions which are dependent on the needs of the body and 
its continuance and perpetuation. From this level of cons- 
cious recognition of his own fundamental unity enriched by 
the complex structure of his experience, the individual looks 
far ahead to that grandest of all structures the final perfection 
which he recognizes to lie only in the personality which is 
real, embracing all the lesser personalities, whilst granting 
them value and individuality. This is the promise of the 
Divine Birth in mystic consciousness, when the individual 
feels himself as one with the Divine or at one with the entire 
cosmos as in pantheistic mysticism. Mystico-religious man 
finding himself to be inseparable from the Divine Life and 
Personality melts into, it and losing himself in it, emerges 
from it sanctified and made holy, viewing all things in 
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Supreme ecstacy of perception sub specie eternitatis, verily with 
divine eyes of immortal vision. Such is the transformation 
of the individual into true personality. We might even say 
that there is an osmosis ' in the contact of the Divine with the 
individuals, and the equality is established by the Divine. 
Such an osmosis does not exclude the reality of the individuals 
by themselves who compose the organic whole of reality. The 
individual forms an integral significant amsa, portion of the 
Divine. The truest definition of an amsa is the definition 
which keeps the soul neither aloof nor isolated but keeps it 
inseparably and inalienably integrated with the whole, with- 
out making it lose its individual character and function. 
The character of the part might undergo modification in so 
far as it becomes conscious of its dependence on the central 
Self of its existence, and almost wear even a diaphanous coat 
or body which makes one see it as if it is indistinguishable 
from the whole. It may even perceive its own unity to be 
firm aud thorough, so that it cannot see itself as existent apart 
from it. But the germs of the fruity and amsatva remain. 

To modify a relation or character is not the same thing 
as sublating of an unreality or as getting rid of its nature as 
individual. The individuality has been the locus of their con- 
stellation and as such the faults of these are referred to it. 
Just as in the case of an organism, the mind does not sublate 
the body, so also sensation is not sublated by thought. It is 
improved by it. Thought enters into things and makes them 
rich with concreteness in meaning, whereas abstract thought is 
made rich with images and thus made concrete by sensation. 
Thus the unity of the two is the fullest realization. The indi- 
vidual souls are permeated by the Divine Lord through His 

1. Osmosis is tlie phenomenon whereby water passes through a semi- 
permeable membrane with a push. The membrane is permeable to the 
solvent (water) but not permeable to the dissolved substance. The pressure 
with which this push is achieved by the solvent is called the osmotic pres- 
sure. “ The osmotic pressure is the excess of the pressure on the solution 
side of a semipermeable membrane over the pressure on the solvent side"; 
J. W. Mellor : Modern Inorganic Chemistry p. 207. It is the principle at 
Wprjs in living tissues also. cf. Loeb’s Mechanistic conception of Life.#. 99* 
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win ? ud are transformed and not sublated by Him. They too 
live in the light of the personality integrally united in the 
Consciousness of !he Diviue, devoted to Him. . They are en- 
riched b} the peifect consciousness of the Highest, made now 
central in them through His grace. Whilst all the imperfec- 
tions are their’s, all the richness is His. Thus we can almost 
affirm that the individual finity is so built in this manner that 
it acts as the semi-permeable membrane which permits the 
solvent, God’s grace, freely to move into the individual cons- 
ciousness, whilst the imperfections and other frailties are in- 
capable of passing over into the broad expanse of delight of 
the Divine Personality. But when the conscious unity is 
established, we find that the pressure and infiltration of the 
supieme consciousness are indeed great, so that it profoundly 
alters the entire personality of the individual, so that even 
his body undergoes a transformation so to speak, becomes 
completely divinised and diaphanous. So much so, the Divine 
peers through the individual. The individual becomes the 

Bhagavata, God-dwelt, God-possessed, and utterly transformed 
being. 


The Highest Unity is maintained and sustained and 
enforced by the Divine Consciousness of God alone, who is 
the Supreme Personality . 1 

Ramanuja finds in the Highest Personality, Purusottama 
not only the Ideal but the Actual. It is impossible to hold for 
a religious and mystical consciousness that the ideal that it 
has before it is something that is carved out by its own cons- 
ciousness out of the stuff of its own reality, or by the askesis 
of the votary or tafias created out of the bosom of its reality 
Such a view is entirely at variance with the profoundest 

allows individual consciousness to live beneatt him L by 1 The 
Tai d C1 ;fr UtaiDS 311 th£ feSt -ch circle is as it were self Jot- 

tamed. Ihe finite mind remains immanent in God though still an individ 

v dltjTtmtt n tiL a ? eal ’ sas tkough absorbed by * the «***“ ina’S- 

ntu T 1 s personallt >'- Does a Visual sensation cease to be 

consciousness ? ’ eUterS at the sa “ e into our greater 
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beliefs and realizations of all seers. It is true that in some 
schools of thought the claim is made that the Ruler Immortal 
within can through mantra and tantra be projected outside into 
an image properly and correctly made, so as to be the object 
of savikalpaka dhydna, or sagunopdsana. 

. Though Ramanuja confesses that he cannot, and in 
fact no one could, prove the actual existence of the Puru- 
sottama with proofs drawn from perceptual and analogical 
sources, yet it is to the common and uncontradicted convic- 
tion and. belief and realization of the seers of all ages and 
times that in the last resort we have to owe our allegiance. 
Alvars and R§is have with one voice affirmed the greatness 
of the Supreme Purusottama, His reality and His actual 
presence in each and in all. The voice of such firmness and 
certitude cannot be dismissed lightly. The highest truth is the 
transcendent Personality of the Divine, not the impersonal 
which is transcendent to the senses ; undoubtedly beyond our 
ken He is yet the most gracious Lord who enters into relations 
with the humans who surrender themselves to His will and 
follow Him, 

VI 

Brahman the Purusottama. 

The conception of the Divine Purusottama we have 
arrived at shows that in Ramanuja’s conception the Persona- 
lity of the Lord has a two-fold nature, one of which is manu- 
fested in a personal effulgent, auspicious and utterly transcen- 
dent body of light and truth and power immeasureable, quali- 
fied with the six transcendent qualities of jriana, aisvarya, 
sahti, tejas, vlrya and bala. “ He possesses infinite measure of 
Knowledge (jnana) and ananda, and is bereft of all bad 
qualities : He is characterised by knowledge and power and 
unlimited auspicious qualities. He has a divine auspicious 
form and has as his bodies eternal and play worlds .” 1 The 
Infinite Lord has infinite qualities but “ amongst these the 

I. Riihasya-traya-sara : j3ti Vedanta I>es:ka cli, IV (Artliapancalcaai.) 
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following six, knowledge, strength, lordship, courage, power 
and splendour ( tejas ) are apprehended by all as useful to 
meditation. Sausilya, Vatsalya, Saulabhya, these too are in- 
herent in the nature of the Isvara .” 1 

We find that the meaning of sarlra undergoes a wide 
amplification ; the personal body of light and strength, blazing 
with effulgence, blinding and ot terrific power all these indeed 
constitute His form. It is qualified all the same by the sweet 
presence which He has, easy of access, of love and beauty . 2 3 
The manifestations of his two-fold empires and the eternal 
world of freed, free and divine natures, and the world of the 
bond and struggling and the world of manifestation of His 
Grace, exist mainly for His delight, though the lila-world is 
created for His pure play. This two-folduess is made possible 
because of the definition of body that he has given as the only 
perfect definition. That which a sentient soul is capable of 
supporting, controlling and enjoying for its own purposes 
absolutely is the body of that soul. Thus the unity of many 
bodies is possible only to a single Supreme Personality like 
the Purusottama.' The aftrahrta non-material non-nonsenti- 
ent, body is possessed by the Lord at the same time as He 
possesses the material, prdkrtia body. 

Ramanuja fuses the reality of the physical continuum 
with the spiritual reality which is capable of holding it always 
in its consciousness, and is capable of sustaining it. The 
embodied self is a unity of concrete character or Nature, and 
the unity of matter and mind is available in an embodied self. 
The moot-problem for Modern Psychology has been how the 
body and soul could exist together if they are such different 
substances as idealistic metaphysics tries to make them. 
Either they are one and the same or owe their interaction to 
a common matrix, namely matter (as the behaviorists hold in 
the correct scientific manner) or elan vital (as vitalists like 

1. ibid cli. V. (Tattva-trayaj. 

2. Bhagavad Gita. XI. 46-47. 

3. Examples of Saubhari and' others are sometimes given as instances. 
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Bergson and his school holds), but none is prepared to accept 
the origination of these material things from one spirit. 
Idealism has to find a way out through the theory of vivaria 
or illusion to get at matter or appearential matter, the uncons- 
ciousness. Ramanuja finds that the derivative relation is not 
capable of making for any clear explanation. Between the 
Sylla of Mayavada and the Charybdis of Materialism, he 
undertook to solve it by the theory of psycho-physical orga- 
nism. There is no physical event that has not been ordained 
by a spirit or controlled or enjoyed by one such, and thus 
there is corresponding causal situations in mental and spiri- 
tual consciousnesses. This dependent and yet non-derivative 
relation is fundamental to reality from the highest to the 
lowest. Such is the. manner by which the psycho-physical 
interaction is explained. The only proof for the assertion is its 
actual availability in experience. Mind controls matter, enjoys 
it ; and even as the pregnant truth of Samkhya lies in its affir- 
mation that Prakrti exists for the enjoyment of the Purusa , 1 
this is a metaphysical truth. Metaphysics does not sublate 
physics but makes physics possible. 

Matter ranges from the most obstructive to the least 
obstructive . 3 The more gross matter is, the less likely is it 
for any intelligence to shine through it or to enjoy it. Or 
rather the more necessary is it for the intelligence to be perfect 
in order to enable it to utilise or control matter. Thus we find 
that whilst great minds are enabled to snatch the ideal truths 
of essences and meanings and all that, there is not in them 
that same capacity for controlling and subordinating matter. 
In other words, till a particular stage in evolution, we find 
that matter and mind are in inverse ratio to one: another. But 
when creative activity begins to manifest, as indeed it does, 
when the intelligence possessing the knowledge of laws of 
nature and of the mathematical and physical order is able to 
apply them to the conditions of life, then we find that it is 

1. Samkhya Karika. XVII. 

2. cf. Aristotle arranged all things between the two limits of pure 
Matter and pure Form. 

21 l :®It ©I lilli S 
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possible, nay necessary, to speak of the realization of the ideal 
truths in existence. This supreme capacity for creative acti- 
vity is of course something dependent on the perfection of 
consciousness or rather independence of consciousness from 
the trammels of its ignorance. It is likely that we have 
gradual liberation, liberation in certain directions more swiftly 
than in others, and hence there results the manifestation of 
creative activity in certain directions and not in all directions. 
The supreme capacity for creation of course is that of God, 
so much so the perfect subordination of the most recalcitrant 
form of matter is available to Him, and not to any individual 
soul of whatever height or perfection. Two theories are 
possible in this context. Either the souls may be presumed 
to act creatively having been ordered or willed by God, the 
most Perfect Being, or else that God, the indwelling Eord 
in all beings, Himself creates through the individual. A third 
possibility may be envisaged. It may be said that greatest 
cieative artists are possessors of bodies and souls which are 
receptive of the light and truth of God in the most perfect and 
purest way possible. Without a body of some kind there is 
possible no activity of any kind. Pure Intelligence is merely 
a ghost floating or beating ineffectively its wings in the void. 
Mere matter can never be anything apart from the soul or 
intelligence that enlivens it. 

God is the supreme Being, the most perfect and Infinite 
Intelligence, possessing infinite auspicious qualities , 1 whose 
nature is different in certain respects, through not in all 
respects, from the individual souls, but who whilst He may 
manifest Himself as the finite, yet never ceases to be the In- 
finite Being He ever is, auspicious, perfect and supreme. His 
body or sarlra or divine form, divya-mahgala- vigraha, is of 
light, supreme, transcendental, excellent and auspicious, in 
which the souls can seek and find refuge in meditation . 2 This 
is His special form, His personal form of benificent radiance 
and puissant effulgence, which seeing no one can ever seek 

1. cf. Gadya-traya of Sri RSmanuja, 

3. Cf. Bhagavad Gita XI, 46. 
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to look at anything else. The other forms are of the cosmic 
and terrific kinds. The virdt-svarupa described in the great 
Puru.sa-sukta and the Bhagavad- Gita, and that which 
Hiranyakasipu in the story of Prahlada saw just before he was 
killed are instances of these kinds. To say that God has no 
form only means that He is not having a form that limits 
Him ; He is transcendent to all material forms. To say that 
God does not have a body, akdyam, only means that He has 
no body which is a result of karma. He has a body which is 
assumed by Him out of His own free Will for the sake of His 
lil a. 

Each individual soul wears a body which is useful to it 
for the service of the Divine Lord. Every 1 2 * soul is embodied, 
whether it be a body of karma or of suddha-sattva, pure 
super-matter; in pralaya, deluge, due to God’s will, the 
bound souls, even like matter, lie strewn incapable of func- 
tioning because their consciousness-function is completely 
contracted and their karma-bodies are in a very subtle state . 8 
This state undoubtedly is the most pitiable, but necessitated 
by the foolish prostitution of functions by the souls. The 
most important function of the individual is indeed the func- 
tion of dependence on the Lord for knowledge, growth action, 
and enjoyment. It is manifested through service, kainharya 
to God. It is not merely the possession of consciousness- 
activity of cognition that is important but also kainkarya, 
service to the Divine who is all. 

It is this realization of ecstatic dependence on the 
Supreme, a trustful surrender to God that makes the cog- 
nitive situation pass over into the affective situation. It is 

1. See however Sri Bhdsya IV. iv. 10-14 (AbhSvSdhikarana). In discus- 
sing the subj ect whether souls when freed have bodies or not, BSdarayana 
holds that the freed souls elect to have or not to have suddha sattva bodies. 
Bsdari’s view is that the souls have no bodies, whereas Jaimini holds that 
they have bodies. Sri VenkatanStha in his Virodhaparihara, a raliasya-work. 
in para 78 discusses this point and says that their possession of even the 
suddha sattva bodies depends on the will and pleasure of the Lord. 

2. According to NySya-Vaisesika the souls during pralaya being 

divoiced from activity and matter, lie strewn like stones, pasanavat. 
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not ultimately the cognitive that is soothening to the human 
consciousness. It is the sense of Joy, of Delight of living 
under the sign and experience of the highest knowledge and 
God that matters. It is true to 5 ay that knowledge is very 
important, but what is this knowledge that is true and 
shall be true for ever regarding the Highest Object of our 
knowledge, namely the Real, Absolute Being ? The several 
individuals draw their life and light and being from its 
central relationship. The two-fold relation between these 
two can be expressed adequately only by saying that the 
Real is the Independent, which means that all are depen- 
dent on It, and Secondly , that all these dependents can realize 
or achieve that knowledge and enjoy their unity with It. 
Thus the chief characteristic of the Absolute Personality or 
God is His independence which sustains and improves the 
dependence of all souls on Him absolutely, whilst the chief 
characteristic of the individual souls lies in their utter and 
complete dependence on that One supreme Independent Perso- 
nality alone. It is this mystic philosophy or more appro- 
priately the religious philosophy, that makes it possible for 
the realization of knowledge in love, in that utter or complete 
consecrated love, whose concentrated movement is towards 
the central Sun of its existence. The unity thus realized is 
sneha-bhdva ; it is the central fact about the Identity claimed 
and affirmed between the Supreme and the individual, an 
identity which is not mere identity, since it reveals the 
relation of the conjointment between the Independent and 
dependent in the fullest embrace as sarira-sariri , dharma - 
dharmlj se$a-sesi. 

Thus we find that the supreme cognitive situation bet* 
ween subject and object finally leads not to the superionty of 
the subject over the Object when that object is something cons- 
cient and Independent, as in the case of God or total Nature, 
but to the realization of the utter dependence of the indivi- 
dual on the Divine Object of his life, a realization that is not 
merely of his knowledge, but also of liis love and "being. 
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The Highest Unity is of the Spirit which is Infinite, 
which is also the Infinite Subject, which is embodied and not 
void of anj' body. With this difference, however, that whilst 
the continuum of the physical world is apprehended in frag- 
ments and as ragged edges showing reference to beyond them- 
selves thus making for confusion of sense-data and physical 
objects by the individuals, in this case, there is no such con- 
fusion or partial apprehension but only total and pure appre- 
hension or Knowledge. Thus His body is what He appiehends 
as His own in the same sense in which we view our bodies as 
ours as being connected in a unique manner with us, as depen- 
dent npon us more than upon others, as subservient to our 
wishes and desires and enjoyments than to others, as being a 
glory to our being as our expression and wealth. Our selves 
also bear the same relation to the Highest Intelligence because 
we are equally dependent upon Him, subservient to Him and 
are guided by Him in our lives and actions. We are the bodies 
of the Lord. Every one of us is unique and yet every one of 
us lives and moves and has his being in Him who pervades 
all and is the sourceiand goal, alpha and omega of existence, 
who is the Ideal Being immanent and real in each and in all 
beings at once and for all time, without Whom we cannot 
even exist. 

Just as the ocean is composed of small drops of water, 
wherein each drop is in itself and yet finds itself in the ocean 
enveloped all round so' as to be indistinguishable in it, so 
also every individulal -finds his own fulfilment in this great 
envelopment of himself in the Divine, inside and outside his 
being. This is the supreme union and glory and freedom. 
The complete pervasion by Divine Consciousness is the sum- 
mit of our fullness. 


CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSION 

We have seen that the highest unity is had in a real 
embodied person who in so far as He holds the entire universe 
or reality in a subordinate relation absolutely and eternally. 
He is Spiritual and Infinite and Perfect. 

The individual souls who are parts of the universe, 
though spiritual are units or monads within the Highest 
Object and thus form parts of the body, or if we may say 
form integral portions of that whole One. The Lord is the One 
supreme Subject, and Person, Purusottama, distinguished 
alike from the souls as partial subjects of experience, and from 
the world of matter, which is the pure or mere object in the 
epistemological sense, who through His power, unlimitedness 
and uniqueness of being holds all the worlds as His posses- 
sion, which He supports and pervades and manifests and enjoys. 
All relations are sustained by His love, which is the only 
power that is capable of being at the same time freedom. 

There is no reason to suspect that this fundamental rela- 
tion with the Highest Subject involves the lesser subjects in 
any imperfection. Imperfection is not incident on dependence 
or subordination to the Highest. It is incident only on the 
involvement of the individual in his own egoism and in the 
world which he seeks to possess and enjoy as his own posses- 
sion. Nor can it be said that the lesser subjects, being many 
and yet unique in their activities, become inanimate objects or 
things. Nor can it be said that these individual souls because 
of their spiritual nature could be dissolved into a vast ocean of 
Consciousness. The drops of the Ocean cannot be annuled 
even by the greatness of Ocean, the rays of light cannot be 
absorbed in the glare of their source, the parts cannot be 
surrendered even in the fullest presentation of the whole. 
The whole is a whole of parts, and this whole must be 
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considered to be the body (sarlta) of the Lord in the very 
same sense in which we claim our body as ours. The doctrine 
which makes God, a whole of parts, even like the Absolute 
of Western Idealism, is wrong since it is essentially a mecha- 
nical or pseudo-organic conception. Idealists labouring under 
the mistaken dualism of mind and body hope to resolve the 
world into mere foci of consciousness or souls fulgurated from 
a central source of light and spirituality, and seek to explain 
the souls as parts of the one whole. The logical interrelation 
of these parts with the whole leads to that telescoping of all 
individuals into the bosom of the Absolute which now 
presents the spectacle of a metaphysical continent. It is impos- 
sible to grant this construction of an Absolute any life or 
movement or value since the Spirit is not traceable anywhere 
in it. It is just the body of the Lord that has been traced not 
the nature of the Absolute Reality, the Spirit that sustains 
the interrelations of the Natura, to use the excellent word of 
Spinoza. There is thus presented the necessity of going 
ahead of the theist and the pantheist and of affirming that 
the Absolute of metaphysical epistemology is just the Natura 
of Spinoza, for Ramanuja’s sarlra cannot exist apart from 
the saririn , the Lord and Supreme Person who realizes there- 
in the supreme values of Truth and Goodness and Beauty, 
Auspiciousness and Supreme Freedom through Love. Instead 
of making the Absolute the complete and self-fulfilling and self- 
fulfilled Existence or Ideal, it becomes necessary to make 
the Purusottama greater than the Aksara , the immutable, 
and not as the idealists contend make God, less than the 
Absolute. 

Thus It becomes possible to build up a clear and consistent 
philosophy of Religion on the basis of the organistic theory. 
Life instead of being depleted of all content and reality be- 
comes restored to value and vitality and morality and reali- 
zation of beauty. Instead of having to reverse our conduct 
and deepest intuitions and criteria of reality and worth, we 
are promised here a great and powerful experience of God 
through the a realization of our dependence on the Supreme 
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Lord. Not experience merely of God but also intimate relation- 
ship, not merely the cognition or knowledge of all reality but 
also the deep elevating numinous consciousness rich with infi- 
nite radiance due to contact and co-existence and unity with 
the Divine Lord is the goal of human life. The Life of the 
individual becomes transformed and transfigured, and man 
achieves the supreme Birth into the consciousuess of that 
transfigured relationship of unity which emphasises without 
annihilating the nearness and fullness of the individual in 
his Self. 

Ramanuja is the first thinker of importance who laid 
stress on the relationship of body and soul as explaining the 
Unity-category. The unity category may manifest itself in 
various ways of identity, and identity and difference, but the 
truth about all types of samanadhikaranya, co-ordinatiou-re- 
lation is entirely the body-soul relation. Having accepted this 
relation of fundamental importance which saves the reality of 
things and facts and experiences, there is no reason to expect 
that what is presented in consciousness to a subject is unreal. 
On the other hand, reality is something that belongs to the 
object also and cannot be referred to the subject alone, for it 
is the truth of the object that is in question not the subject’s 
existence or experience. It is this reality of the object that is 
to be guaranteed by perception, inference and comparison 
and other sources of right knowledge (pramdndni) and not 
the individual’s existence. Further knowledge is the specific 
relation of cognitive result informing the subject about the 
object, and can never be divorced from its special function of 
intimating to its subject the truth about the thing the subject 
has apprehended through its consciousness. Illusion is merely 
the wrong intimation due to defect in the subject, or object 
or in the medium itself. This has been discussed already 
under illusions of perception. The problem of illusion is the 
problem of how we are able to apprehend a thing other than 
what it is. If we are unable to explain it we call it inexpli- 
cable, but not that it is ignorance that makes it inexplicable 
by over laying itself on the object or rather that the object 
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itself is illusive ignorance. Such an anstossing of subjective 
ignorance to objective existence is a perverse way of going 
about explaining knowledge. Thus most kinds of idealism 
are not wrong in so far as they seek to affirm the transcendent 
reality of Spirit or God, but wrong in the reasons they give. 
It was Bergson who wrote “ The truth is that there is one, 
and only one, method of refuting materialism : it is to show 
that matter is precisely what it appears to be .” 1 

There is no need to deny reality to matter and no need 
to convert it into a manifestation of spirit, or a perversion of 
spirit, or reversion or figuration or emanation of spirit It is 
necessary however to point out that there is no inward occult 
power in it just as the materialists and carvakas claim 
no inner power or vitality just as the vitalists and samkhyans 
claim for it, nor any other characteristics. Realism of the 
common-sense variety demands the acceptance of matter 
different in kind from Spirit. But then in regard to the 
problem of their actually available relation we have to 
state reasons that are acceptable. It is not a necessity of 
metaphysics to affirm that which is above the understanding 
of the common sense, or to discover ways and means of 
reducing the ordinary man’s view to nullity and illusion. 
There is no such contradiction between the physics and meta- 
physics as to make either metaphysics or physics impossi- 
ble, All the same metaphysics shows that the fullest expla- 
nation of reality is discovered not only in the realm of ordinary 
experience but also in supra-physical, supra-perceptual, supra- 
inferential reality of Spirit. This level is the level of the 
Sabda, of scriptural testimony, which alone can give us know- 
ledge of the Supreme-perceptual Divine natures as also our 
own inward nature. That however does not entail the reduc- 
tion of the perceptual and inferential and the ordinary man’s 
world to illusion and ignorance. Ramanuja thus finds it neces- 
sary to affirm the firmest and fundamental unity between the 
physical and the spiritual, between the world and God, souls 

1. H. Bergson ; Matter and Memory, p. 80. 
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and God, and nothing fulfils this realistic criterion of relation- 
ship better than the organic conception which is universally 
applicable on all planes. 

Spirit is the Self, is master, enjoyer, destiner ; matter is 
the body, is servant, enjoyed and destined and ordered. The 
souls too are subordinate, dependent absolutely on the Lord, 
existing for His enjoyment and service. Thus we find that 
Ramanuja does not merely make the world an object of con- 
templation but an object of enjoyment and control. 

It 'has been beautifully said that four persons went out on 
a walk to a garden. One gentleman said that the flower Rose 
was beautiful in form, another added that its smell was frag- 
rant and another touching it said that it was wonderfully 
soft, and the fourth added that it has honey also within it. 
Thus each one of these later statements added to the richness 
of the experience. None of them contradicted the rest. Thus 
the reality of the integral Godhead involves the acceptance 
of the reality of every thing as related to Him integrally, that 
is organically as body to that Self. Multiplanal existence is 
God's, multidimensional is His Nature. The God of Religion 
is not the Absolute but more. He contains and manifests 
wonderous infinities and auspiciousnesses. He is the rich 
source of all bliss and fullness of perfection. From Him all 
freedom and creation proceeds in the context of material and 
temporal existence. Reality is granted by Him tp all, for 
without Him nothing can even be. 

Thus does metaphysics find its real basis in Religion. To 
Ramanuja goes the credit of restoring Religion to its real 
status and revealing that the individual is not God or 
Bra hm an but that he belongs to Brahman and that he is 
dependent on It alone. Ramanuja restored to Vedanta its God, 
the Supreme Subject and Supreme Object of all Knowledge 
and Love. 
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THE VISISTADVAITIC THEORY OF PERCEPTION AND 
PERCEPTIVE ERROR— A CRITIQUE 

It is always requisite in correct knowledge to know how 
we know any object. The consensus of opinion with regard 
to this is that sensation (samvedana) is possible only if there 
are objects, sense-organs and the preceiver who cognizes the 
object through his sense-organs. These three factors, then, 
are the most important, as without the cognizer and his sense- 
organs, no object could ever be sensed, and without the 
sense-organs, it is impossible for any one to sense at all, lack- 
ing the instruments, so to speak, of cognition, and without 
the objects what one might perceive is certainly not a sensa- 
tion, whatever else that may be. These, then, are important, 
and no theory of perception can claim to have solved the 
problem of perception, if it did not take up the realistic aim 
of discovering these three factors. A metaphysical theory 
might, if so minded, claim that the one indubitable certainty 
about perception is the existence of the perceiver alone, or 
else might claim that the existence of the self or preceiver 
is only a reflective act, due to the perception of the object 
experienced as that of a subject. An empirical theory may 
claim to solve this quarrel by pointing out that both these, 
subject and object, fall within the sphere of consciousness, 
and as such both of them are but moments of the conscious- 
ness. All these explanations, however, do not touch the core 
of the problem of perception at all or its reality or falsity. 

Truth must be self-consistent, and must be a proof of its 
own being. That is to say that, if we see truth, it must exhi- 
bit at once inner consistency and self validity. It must fulfil 
the promises of its own being. In other words, even as the 
Buddhists, Jains and the pragmatists claim, the nature of 
truth is dynamic, and every truth exhibits purposiveness, 
which need not be specially that which pleases us or any ope. 
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The nature of perception as a psychological process must 
be first understood. Indian thinkers hold generally that per- 
ception through senses (pratyahsa) is due to the contact of 
sense organs with the object . 1 The process of this contact is 
not that the object stimulates the subject’s sense-organs, but 
that the subject’s consciousness goes over to the object 
through the senses or rather through the instrumentality of 
the powers of the senses. For instance, the eye is the instru- 
ment of cognition of colouis and forms, and it is claimed 
that the light-rays in the eye move to the object and appre- 
hend the object .* 2 This is a dynamic way of putting the case, 
and is in consonance with the dynamic nature of psychology 
that has through out characterized the Indian schools of 
thought The importance of this contactual relation in any 
general explanation of perception and its validity can easily 
be understood, when we find that many theories have come 
Into existence to explain the causes of error. Error in percep- 
tion, or illusion, is a fact that has to be reckoned with in our 
ordinary life. An escape from it is necessitated, because 
without correct knowledge theie can possibly be no adequate 
action, not to speak of life itself. Our life is governed for the 
most part by the correctness of cur perceptions ; our inferen- 
ces grow out of these perceptions ; and indeed the discovery 

1, h I Tarkasatngraha. 

2. * m \ l sir- 

! Y atlndramatadlpika. p. 5. Cf. Nyaya-Siddhanjanam : 
p, 293. (Memo. Ed.) 1934. Sri VedSuta Deslka quotes Varada NSrSyana 
Bhattaraka about the perception of sound thus : 

*Tc5i mwm awasr m || 

Sira? i 

at4 *r j stra' ii \ n 

i 

• s#-r si^r ?r jtiwef: n \ I! 

" The second half of],tJtie second verse is. metrically defective. It must 
read gjRP-Mfc 14 I 
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of the differences between one experience and another is the 
mainstay of civilized life. 

What is it that the senses grasp when knowing an object 
in the manner we have stated above ? Do the senses or rather 
the consciousness working through the instruments of sensa- 
tion (jnanendriyas and mafias) snatch the objects and bring 
back the impressions to the self, the substrate of the cons- 
ciousness ? Or does the consciousness in perception appre- 
hend the object as having characteristics which are capable 
of being apprehended by the sense-organs? Whatever be the 
nature of the object as such, whether it is a constellation of 
atoms or whirling wavicles, the psychological fact of percep- 
tion shows that these constellations of atoms or whirling 
wavicles, which are apprehended by us in perception, are 
found to possess the sensory characters that we receive from 
them. Therefore, we are forced to affirm, at the risk of being 
called naive, that t lie object's nature in fact has characteris- 
tics which are apprehended by us as sensory, and therefore 
we can grant the name sensa or sense-data to these features 
of the objects, provided it is clearly understood that these are 
not the mental ideas belonging to the subject, but rather 
belong to the object itself. Cognition or perception involves, 
even in its most rudimentary phase, an act of holding to- 
gether different views of the object gathered through the 
several senses. It is a process of separating, distinguishing 
and comparing, and as such, errors are traceable in almost 
all cases to this discrimination of the several facts belonging 
to the object that is cognized. This view is accepted by Prof. 
Dawes Hicks 1 who finds that cognition does not mechanically 
piece up the several parts of' the perceived-content, and thus 
introduce an order that did not exist in the object, but it dis- 
covers the unity in it as belonging to it. It is only when, due 
to prior experience, we bring in irrelevant or invalid compari- 
sons that we commit eror. But that error cannot be an error 
of perception, but only of the synthesizing activity by which 
we link np this particular experience with similar experiences 
for the sake of our practical action, present or future. 
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As Prof. Stout states “ The underlying principle is that 
physical facts are not separate and self-contained, but essen- 
tially incomplete parts of a whole within which each has its 
consequences and conditions more or less probable and some- 
times practically certain. So far as what seems to be a physi- 
cal fact in each of the several perceptions is a condition or 
consequent of what seems to be physical fact in the others, 
each being founded in its own immediate sense-experience, 
and so far relatively independent of otheis’ support and is 
supported by them. This is what is meant by saying, they 
cohere. Such coherence is the warrant for our ordinary con- 
fidence in the testimony of our senses ” 1 2 

Rightly does Prof. Stout point out also that “the sensory 
continuum of the individual is a partial extract from a world- 
continuum, in entire hannouy with the seeming dis- 

continuity between the immediate content of sense-experience 
and the world of physical phenomena.” Thus it is that we 
find that the difficulty of explaining the sense-impressions or 
percepts having sensory character apart from the object, is 
bridged by affirming that in perception, at any rate, we are 
aware of partial extracts from a world-continuum, but due to 
its being extracted, so to speak, or delimited by the percep- 
tual field from the world-continuum, it does not lose its conti- 
nuity with the entire world-continuum. Thus in perception 
we are aware of two things at once, namely, the sen sum of the 
object as well as its “ perceptual appearance ”, which is its 
continuity with the world-continuum. The difficulty in this 
position is, that it tries to explain the example of the oar in 
water as bent by pointing out that though the sensum gives 
bentness to it, our perceptual aapearance will dictate the 
belief that it is straight. Are we indeed aware of the two fac- 
tors in perception ? The belief that it is straight, a matter 
belonging to the realm of prior cognition that the oar is 
straight, is a smrti-fact, and it is this that engenders the belief 

1. Cf. Hundred years of British Philosophy ; Rudolf Metz. p. 513, 

2. Mind and Matter : Vol. I. p. 260. 
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that the oar is straight, and it is this that overrules the sen- 
sum 4 bentness Thus the account given by Prof. Stout, 
though valuable, has finally to explain the origin of the belief 
in the perceptual continuum, which is the physical aspect of 
the object, distinct in one sense, from the sensory aspect of it. 
It is criticising this view that Prof. A. E. Taylor writes “ My 
difficulty is that (a) I cannot feel at all sure that, in the case 
supposed (the oar), there is anything at all which merely 
looks but is bent, and (b) that if there is something which is 
bent, when I try to say more precisely what this something 
can be, it always turns out to be a problematic something e*g, 
an image on the retina) which is not sensed at all. since I 
certainly do not; look at images on my retina — and is definitely 
physical and not mental 

Thus it is clear that in perception we have to accept that 
the perceived object is a 4 characterised-that ’ which belongs 
definitely to the realm of the physical, and is physical. The 
perception is an experience of the embodied being belonging 
indeed to nature, and experiencing it. The sense impressions 
are indeed parts of the object, and all that is being perceived 
is true. In one sense, we can go to the extent of saying that 
in perception we are in direct compresence with physical 
nature (saksatkara), and what we sense is true and real. The 
facts of error or illusion must be discovered, in almost all 
cases, in the nature of the object itself. This is what is meant 
by saying that it belongs to the physical order or continuum, 
or in one word Nature, despite what may be apprehended of 
it by the individuals. This is the central principle also of the 
Y atharthakhyati of Ramanuja, of Nathaxnuni before him, 
and of Sri Vedanta Desika and other writers of the Visista- 
dvaita school of thought. 

That all knowledge is of the real is a general tenet of 
Prabhakaras, and this includes perceptual knowledge too. 
This is what Ramanuja points out as the view espoused by 
the knowers of the Veda : 

1. Philosophy ; April 1941. pp. 130—31, 
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^3T ^fe^fScftRlcr: 1! and following verses. 

Sri Bhdsya, L i. 1. 

Yamimacarya in his Atma-siddhi writes that Nathamuni, 
the first amongst the Acaryas of the Sri Vaisnava School, held 
the Y atkdrtha-khyati view : 

^ 

^ E I — Annamalai Uni. Ed. p. 34. 

In the N ydya-parisuddhi Sri Vedanta Desika affirms that 
'Nathamuni and others held this view: 

wfeiTcrar^ I 

c#5pr<Frrd$l«i: I —Mem. Ed. p. 24. 

That this view is held and expounded by Sri Nathamuni 
in his Nydyatattva is also stated by him in his Tattva-muktd- 
haldpa; 

illtwr 3T4F1T fttEWfn^r i —Buddhisara : v. 10. ■ 

The criticism againt a theory of this kind such as the 
yathdrthakhyati, wherein the illusory object, or rather, the so- 
called object of illusory-cognition, (which is, by the way, a 
very misleading expression which predicates of the cognition 
itself falsity) is, as it has been accepted by all, in some sense, 
under the generous influence of memories or samskaras which 
unconsciously and instinctively encroach upon its functions for 
the sake of practical activity, lies only in so far as it cannot 
be accepted in the manner in which it has been stated by the 
Upanisadic theorists. The quintuplication of the primary 
elements as explaining the actual presence of all elements in 
all things, though in different proportions, may be or may 
not be true. Aver that it is so, yet it is impossible to explain 
the formal similarities which pertain to the genus-characteris- 
tics, rather than to substantial characteristics. It, is true that 
it is impossible to divorce the form from the matter in which 
it inheres, but our essential illusion is precisely when we do 
commit this divorce, and attribute the qualities that belong to 
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a thing to something else on the basis of the principle of 
accepted unity of quality with substrate. That is to say, on 
seeing a likeness of snake, we attribute to the substrate where 
it is perceived, the other qualities belonging to the snake 
over and above the actually perceived form. This is the 
principle of Anyathakhyati , wherein one thing appears as 
different from what it is. Critiques of illusion cannot and 
should not dismiss lightly this problem as a problem purely 
pertaining to the realm of sensory-illusion, and nothing more. 
The ultimate question has to be faced, and that is, supposing 
we observe properly and investigate properly and experiment 
properly, what would be the causes, real and invariable, of 
the illusion which indeed has occured ? As Sri Vedanta 
Desika 1 pointed out, we find that the Akhyati theory, which 
holds that illusion is a matter referable to non -observation or 
non-discrimination between two perceptions (indeed one of 
the perceptions is not a perception at all but a recognition of 
a perception if not pure remembrance) is a very acceptable 
one, only because of its conforming to the principle of parsi- 
mony (laghavam). But the Anyatha-khyati theory, which in- 
deed cannot but accept in some way the failure to discriminate 
in its theory of mal-obsei vation or otherwise-cognition, is at 
once an efficient theory as well as conforming to the principle 
of parsimony {laghiyasi) 1 . Claims could be brought forward 
to show that one or other of these thories is more acceptable 
than the other, and we could indeed even accept the theory 
of indefinability of 4 the object of illusory cognition It is, 
however, very clear that most Indian thinkers have not tried 
to enquire as to the causes which have tended to bring about 
the illusion The reference ultimately is to the object's nature, 
and this is certainly not answered by saying that the cognition 
of the previous snake is superimposed here, or that there are 
two eognitions, one of which happens to be only a real re- 

1* Nydya-ficzrisuddhi : Mem. Ed. p* 13 
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collection of a previous experience of real silver in a shop, 
which now interferes with the brilliance or tejas of the nacre, 
or that it is impossible to describe whether the thing, the 
snake taken as such is a real entity or an unreal entity, real 
because it has been experienced, unreal because it has been 
proved to be otherwise in action or thus sublated. 

A correct understanding of the nature of the object is 
what is vouched by even error. Error indeed is the gateway 
to knowledge, because it anests* our attention to certain 
features of the object which though they may be similar to 
j * other previously experienced objects, has a unique difference. 

: The doctrine of Y atharthahhyati only points out that so far 

as our perceptual experience goes, it is impossibie to explain 
away the differences or identities as false, for indeed they are 
not sublated , The rope can yet be utilised to frighten others 
in the twilight ; the nacre can yet be palmed off, even as 
synthetic diamonds can be sold as diamonds. This is the 
essential point about the reality of the object, and obviously 
no mere perception can reveal the inner nature of the object. 

An excellent survey of all the theories of error has been 
given in the Introduction to his edition of the Btahma-siddhi 1 
by Prof. Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, and 
this can be consulted. But whilst it is most excellently pre- 
sented from the stand-point of Indian Schools, a constructive 
survey is yet a desideratum from the standpoint of philosophy 
which does not divorce the epistemological from the physical. 
Strict relevance In regard to perceptual theory which, does not 
debunk any features of reality, however distressing this might 
be to settled convictions has always been the mark of progress. 

Reality is said to be characterised by either eternity or 
persistency. Any inner contradiction in a thing due to Its 
having parts will make continuity or persistency impossible, 
and therefore all things that have parts should be declared to 


1. Pp. I. xii ff. 1937, 
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be unreal. Under tills principle all created things will become 
unreal. This was made the chief criticism by the Eleatics 
downwards to Bradley and other idealists, of all reality of 
change. As to eternity, shorn of all change, it would be just 
a self-evident and self- valid existence having what is known 
as internal coherence. But what about the ordinary things of 
life, which have no self-valid inner coherence ? They have 
therefore to be treated as unreal. But these twin principles 
do not really explain the reality of change ; and the reality 
of momentary states is the fundamental principle of Buddhism. 
So far as the problem of perception is concerned, we have to 
put to ourselves the question whether perception is a way to 
knowledge or is not ? If it is a way to knowledge, then what 
it presents is real ; if not, all that it presents will have to be 
deemed to be unreal, and not merely a real overlain with un- 
reality due to subjective ignorance. If it is objective ignorance 
that is said to delude, the uncovering of it will mean the more 
and more clear understanding of the object’s unity of charac- 
teristics, wherein the specific characteristics may be said to 
have similarities in various degrees with other objects. The 
nature of the object is unique, and it is this uniqueness that 
grants it the specific power to bring about results, or to cause 
anything, or to fulfil certain activities due to its relationship 
in the universe. Thus the practical efficacy or [causal efficacy 
of objects is most important in determining once for all the 
reality of an object as an object amongst objects. It is this 
that is recognised in the schools of Carvaka, Buddhist and 
Jain, Nyaya, Vaisesika and Kumarila, and in Ramanuja’s 
school. Uet me briefly refer to these theories by way of 
explaining my point of view. 

The materialists (Carvakas) hold that truth is available 
only through perception. It is the only source of knowledge 
for us. They do not admit that it is ever possible to have any 
other kind of knowledge, through any other medium. Reason- 
ing cannnot furnish truth, and inference has no place in the 
Understanding of reality as an independent instrument of 
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knowledge. It is clear from certain writings of the CarvakaS 
that they do not mean to accept inference at all 1 . But the 
truth about the matter seems to be that they do not accept in- 
ference as an independent firamana , source of right knowledge, 
for what it is dependent upon is the memory or impressions or 
perceptions of objects. It is true, of course, that since what 
we receive from sensations or peiceptions are the material on 
which we act, and since these are of a transient nature, the 
Carvaka cannot but finally deny the whole of reality. The 
intention of the Carvaka thinker, on the other hand, seems 
to be, that despite himself, he was prepared to be inconsistent 
enough to say that there was a metaphysical possibility of the 
world consisting of four elements 2 Even here he holds that 
perception is all and is all-sufficient for our purposes. To go 
beyond the perceived is to land oneself in speculative fictions. 
Reasoning should confine itself to interpretation of sensations 
and nothing more. Once however this standpoint is taken, it 
is important to know as to whose perception is valid : whether 
it is one’s own perception, or should we arrive at a consensus 
of opinion in this matter regarding the nature of the object ? 
How can subjectivity of perception be overcome so as to yield 
the consensus of opinion which is a kind of objectivity ? 
Carvaka theorists only assert that all that one perceives is 
true for that individual, under the circumstances. 

That which furthers or advances their pleasure is truth, 
and that which does not is false. Truth is the pleasant, is 
that which is adequate and easy of performance, and is that 
which does not cause sorrow or distress. Therefore an affec- 
tive-criterion of truth and a frustration-criterion of truth are 
given. The frustration-criterion, as I shall call it, really is a 
veiled pragmatic test of practical success or that which works. 
artha-kriyakaritva . It is what the N yaya-V aisesika system 

1 . Cf. Lokayata'vada'bhanga : J. S. V. O. I. Vol. I. 

2. The progress of the materialist school in the East, as in the West, 
has been mainly in the direction of Scientific Progaess, despite all theocratic 
criticism. 
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calks the extraneous or extrinsic test ( paratah-firamanya ). 

Whether it is necessary to consider this to be a test extra- 
neous to the object’s reality, is a matter very much under 
dispute, as some hold that the object's reality includes its I 

effective existence which can only be discovered in and 1 

through its reactions. The 4 intention ’ of an object is as much :| 

important as its actual state, and is part and parcel of the sen- I 

sation itself. This theory then alrrady envisages the need to 1 

study the purpose or dynamic quality of the object as already | 

being given in the perception, though what is plainly sensed I 

through the senses is just an integral portion, so to speakj of I 

the object. It is not enough to affirm that an object Is merely | 

Its sensed-content, for it is also a dynamic object in relation 
to the purposes and promises it enfolds in its being. This 
fact it is that is discovered in the illusion. Illusion is possible | 

only because there has been non* discrimination of the pure f 

sensation from the ‘intention,’ or rather, illusion occurs where- % 

ever the Intention has been affirmed of a thing which indeed I 

does not posses this ‘intent’. Illusions of perceptions, then, 1 

need not be purely sensory ; and indeed the perception is, 1 

provided all things or factors are in a healthy condition, 
always true. What makes a true sensation false, is not the - 

sensation in its intrinsic nature, but the wrong ‘intent’ that 
we predicate of it. This wrong ‘intent’ is affirmed of it 
because of previous experiences having gone along with 
similar sensations of such objects, and which are recalled i 

through spontaneous memory (smrti). 1 

1 

Thus the doctrine which affirms that all that is preceived 
is true or true existence or really existing, is correct. But it 
may be asked whether this ‘ intent ’ or dynamical possibility 
of the object sensed is not something that is perceived along 
with the object? Obviously not, since the sense-organs relate 
themselves not to the inner dynamics of the object but only 
to the outer form and colour, and perhaps even location. The 1 

object, unless it is related to some interest on the part of the I 

individual, will remain opaque, so to speak, to the individual, | 
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But if it be an object related to some inner demand of the 
individual, for example, an instinct, then we find that the 
‘intention ’ of the object gets revealed in the reactions of the 
.individual to it. But this ‘intention’ need not always be 
awaiting the need of the individual, and is certainly not 
dependent on it. For it is found that though it is exhibited 
to the individual only when it is presented to him, it is sought 
for and attained by the individual, and as such remains 
extrinsic to the individual, though more surely intrinsic to 
the object sensed. The materialist’s claim, then, that satis- 
faction or fulfilment of a demand is truth, is true not in 
respect of himself as he would like to have it, but in respect 
of the object. 1 

The difficulty in respect of the pure Y athdrtha-khyati 
theory is, that it holds that whatever is perceived is true not 
merely in the sense of actually existing as perceived as the 
sat-bhyati view that Jainism holds, but also in respect of sub- 
stantial existence ; that is to say, in the case of nacre and 
silver, the ‘ silverness ’ is 5 aid to be actually present in the 
nacre, but only in lesser quantity so as to be almost useless 
for the purpose of transaction in the monetary sense, The 
presence of snake in the rope is real in a substantial sense. 
This view is not likely to be acceptable except to those who 
bank on the metaphysical theory of the Upanisads of Panel « 
katana, quintuplication of primary elements, wherein the 
gross elements are, each one of them, said to have all the 
other elements in them, but only in lesser degrees. Thus the 
Yathdrtha -khydti explains the illusion by saying that there is 
no illusion at all, but only wrong desire or some such mental* 
factor which makes the percept ‘ intend ’ something it cannot 
fulfil. Thus the criterion in the Y athdtha-khydti-vdda is the 
efficacy in actual experience— vyavahara. Yathdvastita 
Vyavahdrdnuguna-jndnatn fir ant'd. “ All knowledge is true in a 
sense that it has an object always corresponding to it or what 
has been precisely described by Anantacharya that all cognitive 

1. Cf. Criticism of Pragmatist Theory of Perception : Guide of Philo- 
sophy : C, E. M. Joad, p. 448 £f. 
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characters (illusory or otherwise) universally refer to real 
objective entities as object of knowledge/' 1 The general maxim 
is that the idea which corresponds to any particular kind of 
behaviour is to be regarded as a true representation of the 
object experienced in behaviour — 

3JT sft: I Naya-Dyu-Mani 2 


Thus the correspondence between the object 4 intended ’ and 
the actual realization of that intention or causal efficacy, 
which, by the way, is to be recognized always, as the 
Buddhists will put it, as ekartha-kriya-haritva, cannot but 
be accepted as clear. This correspondence is not in any sense 
equivalent to the repre sen t a tio n al i stic theory which is impos- 
sible to sustain in the Sautrantika system of the Buddhists 
and in the theories of Locke and Des Cartes. 


Whether pragmatism of this kind is something to be 
refuted is an important point. It is, in the excellent words of 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead ‘an appeal to the wide self-evidence”, 
“ Pragmatism is simply an appeal to that self-evidence which 
sustains itself in civilized experience 5 ’. 3 It is not an extraneous 
test except that it is extianeous to the senses, or rather this 
relevance or correspondence is of the practical order arising 
from the theoretical impression. In experience such a divorce 
between the practical and the theoretical cannot be sustained, 
for all knowledge is purposive ; and action in turn, as even 
erroneous perception and erroneous action reveal, makes 
knowledge rich and effective. Such action is subordinate to 
knowledge, and therefore emiches it and becomes effective in 
conduct. 


Truth is dynamic, because reality is dynamic, and the 
Yathartha-khyati only reveals the inner necessity to accept the 
reality of all experience, so that we could disentangle the mis- 
relationships that happen due to a variety of causes, mainly 
pertaining to wrong intentions. 


1. History of Indian Philosophy : S, N, Pasgupta, Vol. Ill* p. 246, 

2. Ibid , p. 244. 

3. Modes of Thought: pp, 144-5. 
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A STUDY OF DREAMS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI RAMANUJA. 1 

Dream in the Veda . 
i 

It has been said that much of what passes for Indian Psy- 
chology is speculative and mystical and not experimental ; that 
it is, more often than not, primitive and anthropomorphic and 
superstitious. It is certainly true to say that more speculation 
in psychology, as in everything else, is false. The question is 
■whether there could be any speculation apart from experience ; 
though it is true to say that the experience that we start with 
should be first tested and carefully studied. The facts alone 
are the final arbiters of any theory, and no theorj that does not 
stand the test of experience can be considered to be true at all. 
The experience that is the test of all truth, the vyavahara that 
is the final arbiter of any knowledge, is not the uneducated 
statement but statement that has been made after due 
understanding of experience, carefully sifted and analysed and 
synthesized. Scientific observation, thus, is the essence of any 
theory. Indian Psychologies of Dream are prompted by the 
question regarding the autonomy of the psychical life. What 
is the special characteristic of dream-life ? A question similar 
to this was addressed by Prof. Hollingworth to his study of the 
Psychology of Thought from the stand-point of dream-life. 
This question is very significant, since it seeks to discover the 
special characteristic of dream-life. There are several views, 
and no one formula seems to fit in with facts. In this paper, 
at the very start, let me dispel the illusion of one formula 
or explanation underlying most theoiies. 

The Indian Psychology of Dreams naturally takes its start 
from the Vedic period. The first view that we glean regarding 

I. J. s. V. 0. 1. Vol. I. 1940. 
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dreams is from the Rg-veda. The dreams are manifestations 
of evil spirits, and they are said to be removed by the activity 
of spirits that dispense justice, of spirits of magic* The earnest 
devotee prays to Lord Varuna to protect him from the 
activities of evil spirits. 1 

This is not the only view however. Dreams are said to be 
due to the manifold activities of the mind itself. “ Avaunt, 
thou master of mind, depart and vanish far away. Look on 
p destruction far from hence. The live man’s mind is mani- 

fold.” 2 (Rgveda X. 164.) The suggestion that mind has 
manifold functions that it executes in all states, is valuable 
psychological insight. But there is the fear of being under the 
influence of dreams. However pleasant in parts, they were 
deemed to be placing the individual under the influence of 
external forces. “ Even if, O child of Heaven, it makes a 
garland or chain of gold, the whole bad dream, whatever it be, 
to Trita Aptya, we consign. ” (Rgveda VIII. 47. 15). There 
is as yet not the consciousness that they are dream-creations of 
one’s own making. It is just possible that such an idea did 
not find a place in their psychology. But that these dreams 
were held to be, in some sense, results of their own bad actions 
is clear, since the appeal is to the Lord of Rta, the Law-giver, 
and they also prayed to Him to transfer their evil dreams to 
those who deserve it, namely, the evil-doers. 

This view finds full expression in the incantations of the 
^ Atharva-veda. Dreams are fashioned in sleep. Sleep thus 

becomes the embryo of dreams. It is the source, the Yoni of all 
dreams. In other words, it is during the period of sleep, when 
all the senses are lulled, and when one is alone with one’s 
psychic being, the buddhi or antahkarana , there happens the 
influences of other psychic forces. It is the influence of psy- 
chic forces that leads to dream-consciousness or dream- 

1. Yo me rajan yujyo va sakh2 v2, svapne bbayam bhixave makyam&lia! 

Steno v5 yo dipsati no vrko vS, tvam tasmad varuna pahyasmSn 1! 

(Rgveda II. 28. 10 ) 

2. Apohi manasaspate’pa krSma parascara ! 

Paro nirrtys a caksva babudhS jivato manalj !1 . . : 

24 
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experience. As the Atharva-veda says, it is then that there 
happens within the individual stimulations of the vital forces, 
the lair of the asuras, as the expressive phrase runs. 

1. “ Out of Yama’s world hast thou come hither ; with 
mirth (?) dost thou, wise, make use of mortals; know- 
ing, thou goest in alliance with the solitary one, 
fashioning sleep in the lair (yoni) of the Asura. 

2. The all-vigorous bond saw thee in the beginning, in 
the one day before the birth of night ; from thence, 
O sleep, didst thou come hither, hiding thy form 
from the physicians. 

3. He of great kine (?) turned unto the gods away from 
the Asuras, seeking greatness; to that sleep the 
three-and-thirty ones, having attained the sky, im- 
parted over-lordship. 

4. Not the Fathers, and not the gods, know it, whose 
murmur goes about within here ; in Trita Aptya did 
the men, the Adityas taught by Varuna, set sleep. 

5. Of whom the evil-doers shared the cruelty, the well- 
doers, by non-sleep, (shared) the pure (punya) life- 
time, — thou I revelest in the sky with the highest 
relative ; thou wast born out of the mind of the 
practising fervour. 

6. We know all thine attendants (?) in front ; we know, 
O sleep, who is thine over-ruler here ; protect us here 
with the glory of the glorious one ; go thou away far 
off with poisons ” (A. V. XIX. 56. trans. Whitney). 

One fact that has to be noted is that the word Svapna 
meant two things, the state of sleep as well as what it con- 
tains, the dreams. Therefore in the whole Hymn above quoted, 
we have to understand sleep in its two-fold connotations. 

The first verse tells us that sleep which simulates death, 
is a cieation ofYama, the lord of death, and fashions sleep 
in the places of action, that is, creates rest and stoppage of 
action. 
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The second verse shows that the nature of sleep and dream 
could not be discovered by the physicians, and though outer 
symptoms are lacking, yet there is full activity of the mind 
in dream-sleep. 

The third verse takes us further into the nature of the 
dream-sleep. He, who is possessed of powers instead of using 
the exteriorly turned waking forces and sense-organs, now 
began to use the Gods, the creative energies within, seeking 
greatness, being more than these. The power that made these 
dream-creations is something over and above the psychic 
powers or forces interior to the individual. 

The fourth verse describes the nature of the inward 
action of that Power that seeks greatness through them, about 
whom neither the fathers, nor the gods, know. It is in the 
Trita Aptya, the men taught by Varuna, the lord of Rta, set 
sleep. This is indeed very abstruse since the adityas as the 
shining ones taught by Varuna, are said to have placed sleep 
in Trita Aptya. The symbolism implicit in this .species of 
Gods needs further elucidation. They belong to the level of 
the highest inner state of deep sleep, of susupti . The othex 
term referring to the gods called Dvita is related to the Trita 
gods in some as yet un-understood symbolic manner. 

The fifth verse is indeed very significant. The evil-doers 
were created to enjoy cruelty, and the well-doers the non-dream, 
and they reached the plane of consciousness which rightly 
belongs to the Highest, Such a highest state has occured as a 
consequence of pure deeds and self-control — practising fervour 
means such self-control and a life-time of puny a . 

The last verse clearly reveals that the over-ruler here is 
the Glorious one, the one who sought out the gods leaving the 
asuras , in order to manifest his Greatness. 

The next hymn where there is reference to the dreams 
is a magician’s incantation to make dreams trouble the mind 
of the God -re viler, the mocker, of one who is not of us that 
is to say who is our foe. Therein Sleep is described as the 
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“ embryo of the wives of the gods, instrument of Yama ”! the 
excellent dreams being the progeny of the creative forces, 
namely, the gods. The evil dream is cast out and sent to 
those who are foes. 

“ Embryo of the wives of the gods, instrument of Yama, 
excellent dream ; evil (dream) that is mine, that do 
we send forth to him that hates us.” (A.V.XIX. 57.3), 

The next verse that follows this is admittedly a difficult 
one for which Prof. Whitney does not stand surety for correct- 
ness. His translation runs after amendations made by him 
thus: — 

4. “ Thee that are ‘ harsh ’ by name, mouth of the black- 
bird (sakuni)— thee, O sleep, we thus know completely; 
do thou, O sleep, as a horse a halter, as a horse a 
girth, scatter him who is not of us, the God-reviler, 
the mocker.” 

The important part is ‘ the mouth of the black-bird krsna- 
sakuni’. The inner meaning of the black-bird is that it is a 
sign of omens too. The word kakunam indeed proves 
that the art of prediction took its cue from the signs of 
birds. The dark omen predicted by the dreams is a favourable 
interpretation of the passage. Further, sleep, like a horse 
that throws off its halter and releases itself from its girth, 
scatters the evil dreams. There is thus freedom granted to the 
dreamer to shake himself off from the limitations of his evil 
dreams and to enjoy good ones. 

The fifth verse prays that the God-reviler, the mocker, 
one who is not of us, may wear the evil dreams, as if it were 
a necklace. 

The last verse is again very abstruse and is a magical 
formula. 

Our tentative study of the Vedic concept of sleep-dream 
shows that the distinctions between light sleep and deep sleep 
was made by the seers, and whilst deep sleep was almost like 
death, light sleep was the period of enjoyment of good and bad 
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dreams. The creative power that works in dreams is the 
God's power, which seeks His greatness after abandoning the 
powers of Prana or asura> and takes up the task of creating 
god-like creations in sleep. The magical formula in the fifty- 
seventh hymn of the Atharva-veda is the statement of the 
principle that Mantra can make the dreams pass over to 
others. But the power that must be made to do this is 
undoubtedly the Supreme Lord of Rta. He could be appealed 
to only through prayer and mdntric incantation. 

The human being is constantly under the control of 
the powers, external to him, internal to him and above him. 
External experiences of objects as well as internal experiences 
of the powers of the shining beings, ddityas , gods, manifested 
in dreams, are prophetic or pleasant, fear-striking and terrific 
and evil according to the Law of Varuna, who is the Moral 
Dispenser of Justice. 

The psychological theory of dream gets an ethical justifica- 
tion here. There is realization of ends or the results of such 
desires as have been made in the waking-state under the 
moral dispensation of the Lord. Moral causality thus is in the 
forefront. Secondly, the power of dream* creation is relegated 
to the psychic powers independent of the individual. We are 
here in the land of theocracy. The reason is not far to seek. 
It is because these thinkers found themselves helpless. 
They could not get their own wills to create what they wished 
for. The dream refused to fall into their scheme of what is 
good, and man experiences both evil and good dreams, despite 
of himself. If he were to be the creator he would never dream 
a bad dream at all, as his own prayer to Lord Varuna 
reveals. That no physician can cure the evil dreams, is another 
fact that makes him conceive of dreams, good as well as bad, 
as creations of forces other than himself. He is however 
aware that they come to him because of his evil mind and 
action, and prays therefore that in return to his being good 
God would “ scatter them to their foes, like the horse its 
halter, like the horse its girth .* 9 
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The Dream-theory of Sri Ramanuja is almost similar 
to the view propounded above. 

ii 

Dream in the U ft aniseeds . 

The above theory is accepted by the Uftanisads , though 
there is more elaboration. The question is whether it is the 
individual soul who creates or imagines, or God who creates 
through His greatness, mahimd , His splendour and His justice. 

In the Uftanisads we have many references to dreams. It 
is the stage known as the intermediate state. Sdndhyam 
trtiyam svapnasthdnam. (Brh. Up. IV. 3,) In this stage Yajna- 
valkya says there is self-projection. 

“ He projects for himself tanks, lotus-pools, streams, for 
he is the creator” (IV. 3. 10); “He makes many 
forms for himself” (13); “He goes wherever he 
pleases” (12) ; “It is his private pleasure-ground. ”(14). 

In the Chdndogyoftanisad , (VIII. 10. 1.) it is mentioned 

that 

“ He moves about happy in dream. He is the self. 
That is the Immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” 

In the Prasnoftanisad , IV. 5.) we have the statement that 
in dream or sleep God experiences greatness as we saw in 
Atharva-veda XIX. 56, 3. 

“There in sleep that God experiences greatness. What- 
ever object has been seen, he sees again, has been 
heard, he hears again. That which has been severally 
experienced in different places and regions, he 
severally experiences again and again. Both what 
has been seen and what has not been seen, both what 
has been heard and what has not been heard, both 
what has been experienced and what has not been 
experienced, both the real (sat) and the unreal (asat) 
he sees all. He sees it himself being all.” 
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This passage is crucial in the explanation of the theory of 
self-projection and self-creativity. It promises to explain all 
dreams, as if they were representations or reproductions of 
objects of the waking-state in the state of sleep with such 
additions as will display its greatness. But the last sentence 
clinches the whole description with the sentence “ He sees it, 
himself being all.” This has more relevantly reference to the 
Supreme Being who is All, and not to one who imagines oneself 
to be god, and all. The explanation of the passage accordingly 
should be that though the imagery be those that have been 
once seen, heard and tasted and felt by the individual, their 
recurrences in his consciousness are not by any means due 
to the activity of himself but due to the Divine Being, 
who Is the Inner Ruler Immortal. The reality of the dream as 
well as its prognosticating or prophetic nature (non-existent or 
asat nature) are due to the will of the Lord, who is the Master 
of all Reality and Power of creative Mdyd . The Kaivalyo - 
panisad says however that the good and evil enjoyment is 
due to the individuaPs creation only, of his own world : Svapue 
sa jivali sukhaduhkhabhokta svamayaya kalpitavisvaloke.....” 
(Kaivalya Up. 13). 

But how could the individual create for himself anything 
so hopelessly miserable as these dreams, and then seek to trans- 
cend these by annihilating all ? It may be that dreams of fear 
and evil are creations of Ignorance. With an ignorance 
coupled with a state of utter loss of consciousness when one 
is helpless, can any one create anything ? Some thinkers deem 
it possible, because, following the general principle enunci- 
ated by the Mandukyopanisad , they refer the Taijasa 
activity of the second plane to the individual soul and not to 
the universal Self. But such a reference, whilst, at first look, 
right and flattering to the individual, is not seen to be correct. 
The creators of dream, even according to modern psycho, 
logists, are not the individuaPs imaginative wills but some 
force, described as Elan Vital, Unconscious, or some other 
deep and primitive force that seeks to make man regress Into 
animal life In dreams. This is not the individuaPs nature taken 
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as such, but what in his biological adventure, he has gathered 
as the heritage of evolution, which it is his conscious aim to 
disgorge and transcend. Undoubtedly, this has its modem 
touch, the egoistic touch, but the explanations of the dreams, 
despite the fact that some dreams are explained by some 
recessive experiences or, by some deep and unexplained com* 
plexes and repressions, are on the whole as much speculative in 
their explanations as the ancient view that refers these to 
psychic forces or Force which is of the moral Lord-Self 
within the individual. Infinite capacity for a finite mind 
is the paradox that results from the theory which holds that 
dreams are individual self-creations. 

The physiological aspect of dreams is dealt with in the 
minor upanisads, The Pain galopanisad says that the Svapna- 
state is that in which the senses are at rest, and wherein there 
is manifestation of the knower and the known along with the 
affinities of (things enjoyed in) the waking-state : Karano- 
parame jagrat-samskararthaprabodhavad grahya-grahaka- 
xupasphuranam svapnavastha bhavati. (II. 12.) 

This clearly supports the view that the contents of the 
dream-experiences are sensory, and are nothing new because 
already experienced. But non-experienced features or corre- 
lations or suggestions might crop up in the dreams. These 
must be conceived to be due to the power of the Inward Ruler 
Immortal, who dispenses moral deserts for each individual. 

The Sdrirakopanisad lays stress on the fact that the 
senses, internal as well as external, are inactive, though the 
antahkarana which consists of memory, affinities, selfness and 
buddhi, is active in dream-state Antahkaranacatustayaireva 
samyuktah svapnah. (14) 

This does not conflict with the view already enunciated. 
Though the organism which is utilised in dream-experiences Is 
identical with that used during waking-state, the spirit that 
uses it, is not the individual self but its Inner Lord, who is 
also the Lord of all souls, sarvaniyantd . 
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The Sarpasdropanisad declares that in dream the atman 
experiences subtly through the fourteen organs (the five- 
organs of knowledge and the five motor organs and the four- 
fold antahkarana) associated with the affinities of the waking 
condition, sound, and other objects which are of the form of: 
affinities, created for the time being, even in the absence of 
(gross) sound and others : Tadvasanasahitais caturdasakara- 
naih sabdadyabhave’pi vasanamayanchabdadin yadopalabhate' 
tadatmanali svapnam. (4) 

This view is clearly understandable as. granting a physio- 
logical basis for the sensory reproduction of past experiences. 

The Varahopanisad (IX. 61) declares that “ The moving 
about of buddhi in the subtle nddis constitute the dreaming 
state. In me without the act of moving about, there is no 
dreaming.”: • • 

Suksmanadisti sancaro buddheh svapnah prajayate ! 

Sancararahite mayi svapno na vidyate !! 

This is a description of dream, not as the state of utter 
inaction and fatigue or rest, but as a state of dynamic move- 
ment or exploratory activity "of the self in its cognitive experi- 
ence, namely, buddhi exclusively. • •• - 

The Hamsopanisad says that the dream occurs when the 
jiva moves on the pericarp of ‘the heart-lotus, and when it 
enters the centre of the lotus, then there is deep sleep. This 
merely substantiates the view .that it is during the period 
of the soul’s moving out of its ‘lair of deep sleep’ that there 
happens dream. The intermediate state mentioned by the 
Brhaddratiyaka is recapitulated in terms of mystic description 
of the heart-lotus as the place of Isvara, as is spoken of 
in the Bhagavddgitd. ' : 

The Maitryopanisad 1 propounds the view that “ In the; 
three a quarter of Brahma moves, a three quarter in the 
last. For the sake of experiencing the true and the false, 
the great Atman has a dual nature. Yea the great Atman 
has dual nature.” " - . 

1. Maitrl. Up, VII. 11. 8. cf. Rgvedic view, X. 90. 

25 
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The Mattfukyc ? -affirms the greatness of Brahman in the 
Svapna-state. The state is entirely subjective, but it is nob 
the individual subject who is the- creator. That function' 
indeed belongs to the Supreme. For in this dream-state there- 
is duality of subject and object. ■ > 

The Kathopanisad 2 states that He who is awake in those 
who sleep. .....That is the Bright, That is Brahman, That 

alone is Immortal. All worlds are contained in it and no one 
goes beyond:” 

Ya yesa suptesu jagarti kamam kamam puruso nirmimanah!. 

Tadeva sukratn tadbrahma tadevamrtamucyate! 

Tasmin lokah sritak sarve tadu natyeti kascana! etadvai tat. 

This clinches the issue about the discussion between 
the individual and the Supreme Being as to who the creator isc 
As for the physiological state of the organism during sleep and 
the psychic apparatus in action during sleep and dream, there 
is nothing that prevents the individual experiencing directly 
the psychic external forces, and certainly there is nothing that 
prevents the individual soul from experiencing any experiences 
granted to it by its own inner and yet transcendent Ruler. 

w'® iii 

Dream in &ri Ramanuja's Philosophy 

We shall see in the following pages that Sri Ramanuja 
holds the view that dream-state is a state intermediate, that it 
is the period of experiencing moral deserts, that the creations 
are by the Supreme Lord for the enjoyment of the individual 
soul as reward for such activities as are of minor importance, 
that it is that which leads to the deep sleep-state. The pro- 
phetic quality in dreams such as are mentioned in the Chan- 
dogyopanisad is due to the characteristic activity of the 
Supreme . 3 

1. Mandukya Up. XV. 

2. Katha Up. II. ii. 8. 

3. VedSnta Sutras": III, ii. 1-8. 
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'The intermediate states is described by the Brhaddran - 
yahopanisad (IV. iii. 1) thus 

“ There are no chariots in that state, no horses, no 
roads ; then he creates chariots, horse and roads. 
There are no blessings, happiness, joys and' so on. 
For he is the creator.” 

To -whom does this power to create belong? The second 
&utra (III. ii. 2.) affirms that the individual soul is the creator. 
The third sTitra refutes it, and says that these dreams are due 
to Maya, are created by the Lord through His Mdyd. The 
supreme person, and not the individual soul, is the creator, for 
tlie individual is a creature and not a creator. He who is 
awake in those who sleep, He is the person who creates all. 
The dream is not illusory experience. It is a real experience. 
It has a meaning and an ethical purpose. The Mdyd ‘ trans- 
forms ’ the experiences and makes them more or less pleasing 
to the individual. This transformation is not wrought by 
ignorance but by intelligence that is just and good. The 
theory of Mahimd, greatness, is identical with the theory 
propounded, regarding Maya. 1 It is the activity of the Supreme 
Lord through His creative power of great wonder and power. 
It is not an illusion-causing power, though such indeed may 
be the power of a blinding excellence and transcendent effect. 
It is a phrase that expresses wonder, ascaryavdci, conveying 
the sense of superior-power. It is true that the individual 
might experience this Mdyd in a two-fold manner, one being 
an experience of wonder, and another of illusion. 

Further the Individual self being bound, cannot do 
anything. It is through his growing sense of intelligence that 
he could, in some measure, reach up to creativity, till finally, 
on release from his body as well as all material connection, he 
becomes, though not master of Mdyd , at least capable of crea- 
ting something by the grace of the Lord, It is fundamental 
to all creativity that he who creates must have intelligence. The 

1. Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma holds this to be the comprehensive theory of 
dreatu in tjpafcisadic philosophy, in the Jour. Orion. Research. Madras. 
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Unconscious can create nothing, not even dreams. It is said that 
the slighted dream protests more vigorously than the objects of 
the waking-state, but at least in waking-state the individual is in 
exercise of his limited intelligence and consciousness, whereas 
in sleep he is unconscious. The dreams that occur to such an 
individual, according to Sri Ramanuja, could only be those that 
the Lord wills him to experience through his own psychic 
apparatus (of which also He is the. Lord). The individual’s 
Capacity being utterly limited, and the dream-experiences being 
avowedly far beyond his awakened and waking capacities, it 
is necessary to affirm that the Supreme Lord alone can grant 
him such visions. Therefore dreams partake of the quality of 
visions and not of hallucinations. This is a very important 
difference. That some of these experiences might be such that 
have been reviewed by the'individual, or so made to be reviewed 
by the Lord, is due to the important moral appeal and 
retributive nature of those dreams. But there are dreams of 
prophetic quality, dreams such as almost . any Hindu knows, 
and about which there is sufficient literature in almost al] 
religions, which are said to convey the commands of God.. 
The whole literature of Alvars is full of such experiences. It is 
true that these dreams require careful study. But one thing is 
Certain. These dreams become true. Individual’s dreams can 
hevet have, despite intense sahkalpa or volition or desire, 
this realizing quality. As a matter of fact individual 
Creative imagination has a de-realizing quality. That deep 
Volitions Could invade dreams is not unlikely, but that they 
should get realization is not due to intensity or to overtaking 
things by storm, but because their sources are adrsta, unknown, 
in the words of Nydya-Vaise§iha. If we ask what this 
Unknown principle is, we find that it is a cloak to hide 
ignorance. Rightly Sri Ramanuja says that the creator of reality 
•being the Supreme Lord, the dream-creations are creations of 
the Lord, granting pre-pleasure and hopes of realization. It 
is not wish-fulfilment, for indeed the individual soul is a 
: beggar who wishes to ride. “ That which depends on one’s 
Own wish can have no prophetic quality : and as ill- fortune 
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is not desired, the dreamer would create for himself only such 
visions as would indicate good fortune. Hence, the creation 
which takes place in dreams can be the Lord’s work only 1 ’ - 
(Sri-Bhasya III. ii. 6.) Svapnadhyayavidasca svapnam subha- 
subhayossucakam acaksate. Sucakatvam ca svasankalpayat- 
tasya nopapadyate ; tatha casubhasyanistatvacchubhasya suca- 
kameva: srstva pasyet. Atah svapne sristir isvarenaiva k?ta. 

Thus the arguments for the dreams being creations of the 
iiidividual being baseless, since much of what an individual 
deems to be his imaginations come to him with an objectivity 
and reality and transcendence not traceable to him, though 
they are expressed or presented in terms that he could perso- 
nally more than any other understand, the creative activity of 
the Lord through His Maya is clearly determined. Further* 
the state of his psychic life during dreams, precludes his 
ereatorship since he is more a receiver of impressions than 
the maker of them. He might even be the hero, as he is 
intended to be, of his dreams, but that does not mean that he 
is the creator of himself. The dreams have the nature of 
being the fruits of the individual’s actions; they are the results 
of his karma in his waking-state, the fruits that are daily 
dispensed, since they refer to minor deeds. 

We. can now sum up the Indian Dream psychology 
according to Sri Ramanuja. 

1. A finite, unintelligent or ignorant being, and asleep, 
Can create nothing not even self-delusions and illusions. An 
infinite Being, absolutely intelligent and eternally awake, 
alone can create Reality that is Sat because it is cit and 
Luanda, the creative sign of Perfection and utter transcen- 
dence. (Tait-Anandavalli).) Reality is made or created 
by Isvara only. None else except those whose intelligence 
is informed by the Lord , and who have got rid of their 
material natures and bodies can ever create anything. 

2. In the universal function of creation as a whole 
there is no place for the individual. {S'ri-Bhd^ya I. 1. 2.) The 
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self-illusive power is one of ignorance. But it cannot be called 
creation or manifestation because its function is to hide, to 
veil, and not to manifest. The entire real creative activity, 
jagadvyddra, is of the Lord ; as it is in Prakrti or Nature, so 
it is in the case of dreams, which are creations within the 
individual. 

3. All dreams are real, because they are not subjectively 
caused by oneself. They have prophetic character as well as 
ethical justification. They evoke feelings of joy and sorrow 
and ecstasy and pleasure. Good dreams leave after- results of 
bodily fitness, whilst evil dreams leave one physically weak. 

4. In so far as the individual becomes self* controlled and 
participates in the life of the Divine and leads a moral life of 
self-conseciation and self-surrender to the Divine, he would 
get himself freed from evil dreams. And if his moral life in- 
creases in its intensity, the dreams themselves lead to real 
experiences. That is to say, the true dreams, dreams that 
are bridges to reality, occur. Such a man’s dreams become true. 
Mind becomes the bridge to the supreme consciousness. When 
the dream is said to happen at twilight, the sandhya, betweeu 
the waking and the deep sleep, between the jdgrat and the 
suqupti, what is suggested is that it leads to the ultimate 
transcendence which is by way of making the consciousness 
in dream essentially receptive of the Divine Creative manifes- 
tation within oneself, a creative manifestation that is at once 
of joy and bliss, of reality, and prophetic of the future. 

5. In the quiet recipient mind alone there happens, and 
can happen, true creation; it is then that it is the “pleasure- 
ground ” of the Lord. In that, Bliss is the Master. Dreams 
are true and objective and are essentially moral deserts of 
minor actions, good and bad. 

This is the conclusion that Sri Ramanuja arrives at. 

Without taking into consideration the mainly theological 
explanation of the dream-state given by Sri Ramanuja and 
limiting our criticism to two fundamental postulates of the 
theory of dreams propounded by him, we find that ; 
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(i) Not all dreams are of the prophetic type. It may be 
that the prophetic type of dreatix is the dream that would be 
really true and valuable for human conduct. It may be that 
we ought to demand of our dream-experience more and more 
conformity to this type. The fact that our normal experience 
does not conform to this one type is sufficient criticism against 
its complete acceptance. 

(ii) The second type of dream is 'that of retributive nature. 
This retributive view might be held in one of two ways or 
even both, according to the intensity of conscience at work 
in dream-states. 

Dreams might be reactions, terrific and explosive, of 
waking conscious behaviour, as in the case of Eady Macbeth, 
Richard III, or even as in so many cases of murderers, where 
sweet sleep refuses to come in to drown the impressions and 
leaves them in night-mares. The dream night- mares are 
sufficient punishments for misbehaviour. 

That the reactions are certainly not the autonomous 
compensations of the nervous system or individual’s conscience, 
is certain. Explanations are not wanting in referring this to 
the social ‘ super-ego ’, and other such mythical entities. The 
Karma theory of retributive justice wherein there is not only 
a code of penalties for transgressions but also rewards for 
conformities and good behaviour, is capable of explaining the 
principle of retributive dream. The only rub is that the Dream- 
Penal Code is not available any where. We feel in our hearts 
the presence of the law. We perhaps have sufficient belief in 
God’s justice and Goodness to feel that right shall have its 
rewards and wrongs their punishments ; but the law of retri- 
butive action is the law that is beyond our understanding in 
so far as actual connections between punishments and their 
causes are concerned. The theory that general happiness 
and of general deterioration of consciousness result from good 
or bad deeds is not acceptable at least in the sphere of dream- 
intexpretation. 
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Further, the moral theory of dream as deserts for minor 
misdemeanours or good offices is quite welcome, only the 
language of recompense and retribution is speculative and 
appears to be unreal. It remains a mystery how Caraka was 
able to link up certain dreams with diseases of a particular 
kind and certain other dreams with successes and recovery* 
For that matter, the Chdndogya's interpretation of dream of 
woman as meaning success is also inexplicable. Perhaps the 
only truth behind these is that these theories are due to the 
‘ consensus of opinion ’ at that date. Varying cultural environ- 
ments lead to varieties of interpretations. 

The eloquent tribute that Prof. C. G. Jung pays to Indian 
psychological insight bears reproduction here. “ Our western 
air of superiority in the presence of Indian Understanding 1 is a 
part of our essential barbarism, for which any true perception 
of the quite extraordinary depth of those ideas and their amaz- 
ing psychological accuracy is still but a remote possibility.” 
(Psychological Types, p. 262). Despite this, it is clear that the 
distinction between the inner creative power of the Divine and 
the individual is not clearly marked out by these thinkers. At 
any rate, we find that the symbolism underlying the several' 
interpretations leaves much scope for future research. The 
general principle that no creation of the real experience ever 
happens without real power or creative power endowed with 
intelligence is absolutely correct. Illusions might be created- 
by individuals, due to their individual defects of the organism; 
excitement, or due to really existing similarities in the objects' 
enjoyed. The hallucinatory theory of dreama is not warranted 
by facts of the normal order. To explain the normal by means 
of the abnormal is a modern hobby; but the normal is a 
more complex phenomenon than what the one-sided- theories 
originating from the sphere of the abnormal make it out to be. 

Even granting that some dreams are no better than illu-.. 
sions, we might say that the dreams are real, because they have 
real causes. Physical stimuli, psychological stimuli, moral 
causes, psychical influences in the receptive state of dream 
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are real and do actually produce results. Dreams possess 
causes and have certain definite ends : either to be defensive 
mechanisms, or to be the moral fields realizing happiness 
or sorrow for the individual. Anything that has a cause 
and a consequence or end is real. Dreams undoubtedly 
possess this characteristic. It may be contended that another 
criterion of reality might vitiate this view. But what else is 
the criterion of reality ? It cannot be momentariness or non- 
eternity meiely. Dreams are necessarily links between several 
planes of consciousness and possess diverse qualities or pheno- 
mena, namely, (1) facts of the presentative order, (2) of the 
representative order, (3) of the creative order and (4) of the 
physiological order. Therein lies the difficulty of giving a 
single interpretation for these phenomena. Sri Ramanuja’s view 
in so far as it focusses attention on the moral and the prophetic 
views, which clinch the issue between the individual and the 
Divine creationisms, is a contribution to the study of further 
possibilities of a truly creative consciousness. It is not ruled 
out certainly for an eternally vigilant consciousness, in its 
periods of intensive manifestation, to create for itself dreams, 
but then such a state might well cease to be a dream-state. 
The dream-state thus gets abolished finally. 

IV 

DREAM IN INDIAN MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

So far I have shown that the theory of dreams of 5§ri 
Ramanuja is an enlargement of the Vedic view. I shall now 
show that the theories put forward by the Indian physio- 
logical and medical schools converge towards the theory 
propounded already and also that modern theories are not so 
very advanced as they at first sight appear to be. 

The nature of dreams generally has been studied, not from 
the stand-point of view of psychology, but mostly from the 
stand-point of the theory of knowledge in the several schools. 

26 
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The study of dreams, however, is necessarily a question not 
merely as to what they are as processes of the mind, but also 
as to what the contents of such experiences are. 

The physiological and medical school of Indian thought, 
as found in the writings of Car aka, definitely studies dreams 
from the stand-point of how and why dreams occur. 

The “ learned know that dreams are of seven kinds, 
namely, seen, heard, felt, desired, imagined, prognosti- 
cating, and fault-born.” says Caraka . 1 

Thus the dreams are of sensory-kind, of volitional kind 
and of the imaginative kind, and in addition to these we have 
the pathological dreams . 2 There is the authority of Ribot 3 
that there are dreams wherein taste as well as smell predomi- 
nate. We know’ from our .own experience that there are 
dreams which clearly are of the gustatorial kind, as well 
as of the olfactory. This theory corresponds with the view 
that there are types of men whose perception is naturally of 
any one of the five or six kinds of sensations, That is, there 
are people who see songs, taste songs or smell songs, just as 
there are people who hear or taste or smell or feel a picture 
and so on. They are known as auditory, visual, olfactory, 
gustatory, and tactual types. Therefore it is, that some 
people have dreams wdierein there are auditory or visual etc., 
images in prominence . 4 

The sensory, the volitional, and the imaginary are normal 
dreams. The abnormal are the pathological and the prophetic 

1. Indriyasthana V. 42. Cf. Conceptual Psychology of the Ancient 
Hindus : P. S. Hammet, Psycho-Analytic Review, p. 301. 

2. W. Lntoslawski mentions another class of dreams in his Pre-existence 
and Reincarnation p. 60. “ Short of complete reminiscence, certain dreams 

may imply forgotten lives Sometimes people and places known from 

dreams are met later on in the waking-state and recognized. 

3. Psychology of Emotions p. 1 42. 

4. It is also possible that people of any one of the above types might 
experience other types of imagery as compensations in dream-state. That 
js one of the reasons why dreams appear as uncommon and novel. 
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dreams. The pathological state might itself be capable of being 
the seat of prognosis. Prophetic dreams occur under peculiar 
physiological conditions not usually normal. The pathogenic 
types are due to dissociations of memory, and physiological dis- 
eases. The prophetic types of dreams are indeed the most 
significant part of dream-life. No theory of dream is acceptable 
unless it could in some definite manner explain the prophetic 
dreams. Pathological dreams could be explained perhaps as due 
to the u interference of the nddis (nerves) that carry the impres- 
sions of the external objects to the sensorium or the mind by the 
three faults of wind, bile and phlegm ” (Caraka), They may be 
due to the chief cause, as asserted by the modern thinkers and 
psycho-analysts who nave revolutionized our ideas of dream- 
life, namely, dissociation of mental life. This dissociation is a 
common enough phenomenon as William Brown has affirmed 
in his Science and Personality , as could be seen in the very 
ordinary acts of classification and regulation of daily work. We 
dissociate as well as associate our experiences in order to esta- 
blish order and efficiency in our life. Without some sort of 
planned grouping, it is impossible to be mentally or even physi- 
cally efficient. To emphasize dissociation and not to take into 
account association is wrong. What exactly happens in 
dreams is that some tendencies which are fundamental to life, 
like self-preservation and self-perpetuation which in waking- 
consciousness appear as self and sex, have the power to attach 
themselves to their respective experiences of the waking-life 
and to appear always in that specific grouping. This is the 
association and the dissociation that happen in regard to 
specific interests. Thus attachment becomes more firm 
through exercise. Finally there is no life or being for the in- 
terest apart from its amplified experiences, nor for the 
experiences apart from the nucleus of interest. This is the 
meaning of specificity in William McDougalFs phraseology, of 
instincts in animals, and of interests in human beings. This 
specificity is generally useful for the preservation of human 
life and action* Each one of our actions is individual, that is, 
the ends each seeks is different indeed from those of others, 
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But when is dissociation, or association its correlative, 
pathogenic ? It is when there happens obstruction of a serious 
nature incapable of being faced by the individual that the disso- 
ciation which was helpful in organizing life, becomes a serious 
menace to the unity of the organism. The struggle for unity 
or for self it is that disjuncts interests, seeks reorganization of 
life’s several experiences on the basis of new wants and for the 
sake of meeting new situations. Either we plan our life afresh 
or we perish. When, however, it is found that the individual 
is Incapable of making this adjustment of his mental life, by 
breaking the groupings in order to bring about a new order, 
there happens what is called mania (monoidelsm), meloncholia 
and depressive insanity, hallucination and other diseases. The 
source of this incapacity lies in the emotional life of the indi- 
vidual. Every instinct or interest has, as it were, a quantity 
of energy for its fulfilment. McDougall made this point 
rather clear when he said that every instinct has its specific 
emotion. When Professors James and Tange stated their much 
criticized, and perhaps even abandoned, theory of emotions, — 
that we run and then are afraid, — the truth which they attemp- 
ted to establish was that fear is the psychological state of the 
body, whereas its counterpart was the motor act of running 
away, that they are one and the same thing viewed, of 
course, from two not mutually irreconcilable standpoints. 
So we find that the energy of performance when impeded, finds 
its dissociation (or association) emphasized in the mental 
sphere'. But as has been pointed out by Prof, Hollingworth, 
in his Psychology of Thought f this dissociation or association, 
which he calls ‘ redintegration is not something exclusively 
of the dream-state. The very fact that such 4 redintegra- 
tions ’ do normally occur even in the waking-state, 
where also the life-interests dominantly seek to play their roles 
and achieve or realize their goals, shows that the processes, said 
to be specially of the Unconscious, are not such. Of course, 
there is possible the explanation that what we knew of 
reality in the waking-state is just a segment, the central umbra 

1. Studied dream-experiences. 
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of consciousness, the others shading off Into the subconscious 
and the unconscious. Such indeed Is the explanation of most 
of our biological theories. Consciousness is the smallest frag- 
ment of the Unconscious that has become conscious due to 
life-interests finding no other way of meeting new situations. 
Consciousness, it has been said by one great writer, Is. a 
consequence of interference, or rather it is consciousness of 
Interference. 

We shall not be able to canvas the above thories in all 
their details at this place. Suffice it to say, that the theory is 
not specially of the dream-consciousness. Because dream- 
consciousness is also a state of unconsciousness or an 4 inter- 
mediate ’ stage between deep sleep and the waking, the theory 
of the so-called Unconscious cannot be said to avail. Further 
the Unconscious is not such an unconscious, because we know 
something about it. Obviously, that is the reason why the 
Unconscious is said to be dynamic Unconscious, that is, an 
Unconscious that is seeking to become conscious, an unintelli- 
gent that is seeking to become or parade as conscious intelli- 
gence. Indian thinkers have already come across a theory 
like this. It is not a new discovery. It is the pralzrti of 
Sdnkhya , the Maya of Vedanta of Sankara , the Ignorance of 
Buddhism. 

The new point about this theory is that it speaks of the 
experiences of the past or the constellations of interests that 
have been in some manner relinquished in waking-life as 
undergoing * transformation.’ What is this transformation 
about? Into what does it transform Itself? These two 
questions are important. The transformation occurs on 
account of two facts. Every sensory stimulus does get its 
reaction or response from the body. When the body is awake, 
or rather, when the sense-organs are alert, then there Is correct 
reception of the outer stimulus. If on the other hand, the 
sense-organs are asleep, that is to say, , when they are either 
closed or inattentive, as in the ‘ Intermediate State ’ or the 
twilight of consciousness, we have the reflex activity of the 
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sense-organs taken up by the brain-centres directly. There 
happens confusion , 1 vikdra , transformation, constellating or 
grouping of past similar experiences around it, and, thus, we 
have the primitive formations of symbols of new types, distinct 
indeed from the ordinary analogous substitutions of the waking- 
life . 2 As already said, symbols are the life and soul of all 
thinking, but in dream the symbols are not merely the life and 
soul, they are the stage also of their entire drama. 

The principle of transformation is a well-understood fact 
in Indian Psychology. Objects of the waking consciousness 
recur in dream state ; nothing that was not in the waking 
occurs in the dream-state. The presentative theory of dreams 
which holds that there in no dream without some outer or 
inner stimulus of the sensory kind which, so to say, starts the 
process of dreaming, is held by the Nydya thinkers, This is 
said to be the reason for the particularity that is the charac- 
teristic of dreams. It is possible to think in general terms or in 
terms of generality, but it is impossible to dream in terms of 
generality. All impressions are particular and represent general 
ideas. That is the meaning of the word 4 symbol \ and how- 
ever much these symbols might be made to stand for a class of 
objects or impressions of experiences, they are particular and 
refuse to be converted into general ideas. The function of 
these transformations or correlative references or symbolic 
substitutions is suggestion. And suggestion though it is impor- 
tantly dealt with in Aesthetics under the concept of dhvani , is 
indeed all in the dream-land. A faint or sharp and intense gleam 
of light affecting the closed eye in sleep kindles, so to say, the 
images of Moon in the bright half of the month, and assumes 
colours and fantastic forms that dreams only can conjure up. A 
faint rustle or a whistle perhaps calls up the imaginary train, 
or of thoughts and impressions of the beloved, and so on, 
according to the predominant mood or state of mind that is 

1. “Desire, confusion, anxiety and recollection of sense-objects, these 
are the four kdlas that belong to the dreaming state.” Lalitd-sahasrandma « 

2. Cf. A. N. Whitehead : Symbolism and C. Spearman .* Creative Mind . 
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anxious to catch at something to feed upon and enjoy or be 
afraid of and wild in terror. In this sense, the dream-state Is 
very near artistic life. Whereas the control on the artist's 
mind Is conscious and deliberate, possessed of the dominant 
idea w T hich he seeks to paint or chistle or carve, the 
dream-state at least has not that conscious aim. Gonzalo 
R. Uafora says “ Dreams, like artistic creations, are attempts 
of the Unconscious mind to dominate and to overcome the 
conscious, that is to say, they are attempts at returning to 
the the primitive life in which the individual satisfied his 
desires without regard to the interests of the species .” 1 

This view is not altogether warranted, since it speaks 
about the dream as if it were entirely an escape-phenomenon, 
an escape from our moral and cultural life to the primitive self- 
sufficient egotistic life of self-satisfaction. It is enough to 
call this position as not true to all facts. Animals axe as much 
gregarious as ourselves ; and as for primitive men, studies into 
primitive culture, do not reveal that egoistic thrust, at 
auy rate, to the extent that Lafora claims for them. Studies 
of Frazer, of Bartlett and others clearly show that the social 
life of the primitives has certainly not an abnormal stress on 
the egoistic, and in spite of the system of taboos and totems 
which social life amongst them has enforced, they are not 
people who suffer from dreams to the same extent as 
modern men suffer from. Dreams in the primitive society are 
few. They are dreaded. They have made the dreamers be 
considered as equal to the witches. Dream is a deep disease 
and not a common ailment. The reason is not far to seek ; 
the symbolic redintegration in the life of the primitive is un- 
developed or under-developed, just as in the case of infants* 
Dreams involve high suggestibility, correlative ‘frenzy’ as it 
were, that makes them phenomena of a different order than 
what Psycho-analysis on the basis of any one fundamental 
instinct like sex (Freud), or superiority neurosis (Adler), or as 
actions of a racial or universal libido (Jung) can explain. The 


1. Don Juan and other Psychological Studies . p. 173. 
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importance of dream-study lies in its showing its efficient and 
abnormal correlative synthesis. Psychic defects tend to 
exaggerate the neurosis set up by the suggestibility of corre- 
lations between experiences and objects that usually do not 
tend to be grouped or analogued. 

The state of dream in which such frenzied correlations 
happen is not the deep sleep, despite Du Prel who holds that 
deep sleep alone can give us an intimate cue into the dream- 
life of the self. 

Now, therefore, one conclusion at last emerges, that 
sensory stimuli undergo transformations in the dream -state 
when the outer reception through the sense-organs is not 
available. The nervous system responds as a whole in the 
reception of the stimuli, even though otherwise non-active. 

The second question that we addressed ourselves to was 
into what does a stimulus transform itself? Certainly into 
images. The content of the dream-experiences is not different 
from the experiences of our waking state. That is, the images 
appear to be just what we have already experienced . 1 The 
visual, auditional, gustatory, and tactual impressions convert 
themselves into images, and all our experiences appear to be 
representations of our waking life. No new and unknown 
things, that is to say, images of things that we have not seen 
ever occur. In other words, as the representative view of dreams 
holds we do not get new knowledge through dreams. The 
past unrolls itself before us in our dreams. But this is not 
altogether true, since we know that we do perceive new corre- 
lations worked out by the active explorative symbolic action of 
the mind, and it is affirmed by very many investigators that 
they do get at new knowledge in dreams. Also dreams that 
are prophetic are new, and do not depend upon man’s uncons- 
cious volitions. Man unfortunately can create nothing without 
knowledge ; and the ability to create without knowledge is the 
basic principle of Unconscious activity. The view that Berg- 
son upholds that there is no sleep-state at all , 1 that we only 
1. Yoga-Sutras I, 38; Svapna-nidrS-jnSnSlambanam vS. 
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get limited views of reality through the selves of senses , 1 and 
that in dream we are nearer the core of the ubiquitous reality» 
and are, on the whole, in closer touch with the outer reality, is, 
assuming it to be true, incapable of being justified on the basis 
of the inner symbolic references and transformations that 
happen to reality in our dream-life. The senses are said to be 
externally active in the waking state, and interiorly active in 
the dream- state according to Udajana and writers of the 
Nydya school, because the objects in the dream-state appear 
as if they are external to the individual just as in waking 
experiences. This position is utilised by certain other thinkers 
to say that the objectivity that we do find in dream is not 
real objectivity, but a subjective positing, a placing outside 
so to say, and as such unreal or subjective creations. This 
view it is that is upheld by the V ijnanavadins ; and added 
to their theory of perpetual momentariness, it means that 
they have characteristic shiftings of correlations, and as 
such they are momentary, not merely in the sense that they 
cease on our waking up, but also in the sense that they are, 
even within dreams, not of any duration. 

The upshot of the whole discussion is that in dreams we 
have sensory images, and the contents of the experiences do 
not go beyond what we know. Representations of past experi- 
ences happen, and no objects other than what we know appear, 
though there might happen new correlations. Bergson’s 
view of dream is unacceptable, since the dream-state is a state 
of recipience. Though there is a type of activity that appar- 
ently is free from the limitations of the waking consciousness 
and the contraints of external objects, the dream-state suffers 
from limitations, indeed, more serious than the previous, in so 
far as it is not a conscious-state of life. That it possesses a 
rationality of its own, that the associative processes in the 
dream-state are governed by certain fundamental interests need 
not be gainsaid, but that that it reveals the creative activity of 

1. Lecture at the ‘Institute Psychologique ' 1901 (cf. Mind-Energy : 
E. Tr. H. Wildon Carr) 
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the individual as such, is not substantiated. Therefore Mrs. 
Arnold Forster’s view that in dreams there is reasoning or a 
rationale might well be accepted ; we find that only when we 
retrace or carefully recollect the dream. The dream-poetry of 
Coleridge, the dream-novel writing of R. L. Stevenson, are 
recollective visions, and as Mrs. Arnold Forster herself affirms, 
there is an objectivity of the dream which it is difficult to refer 
to the . individual’s intelligent or creative action. The 
phenomena of induced drowsiness cannot be called dreams. 

Further, “If it is sometimes hard to believe that the 
actois who took part in these dreams come, not from without 
but from within our own consciousness, the belief is even 
harder in the case of dreams which seem to give back to us 
for a little while the presence of those whom we have loved 
and who aie parthd from us. They come to us in ‘ clear and 
solemn vision’— we do not question how they come;, their 
presence seems foi the moment as real as the comfort that 
they bring ,” 1 

The theory of two selves is interesting. She calls the 
other self, the guide, the infallible helper of her dreaming cons- 
ciousness, once we accept him and take shelter under his 
wings. The status of Antarydmin in Indian Dream Psychology 
comes leadily to mind. The individual in sleep seeks 
rest m the heart-lotus, where dwells the Lord within. J he 
Inner Ruler Immortal has His home in the heart of all creatures. 
As the Hamsofianisad says the soul moves in the pericarp of 
the heart-lotus in the intei mediate state of dream, prior to 
.sinking into the centre of the lotus. The function of experien- 
cing, cogmzing^ and enjoying is yet with the individual ; depri- 
ve t ougli he is from the volitional or active motor functions. 

, e fraction continues yet in a very subdued state in 

the third state, but no longer does 1 the individual experience his 
experiences, past or present. It is in the second state, as the 
Mandukyofiamsad says, the individual revels in emotional 

1. Studies in Dreams : Mrs Arnold Forster, p. 178.. 
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experiences. The prdnic forces help actively perceiving experi- 
ences but without their motor concomitants. This state cannot 
be said to be comparable to the ideational state of exploratory 
imagination, the trying out of alternatives on paper or by dia- 
gram atic representations, prior to action. Dream may be a 
child state of “ the. enchanted tower’’, but it is not the state of 
primitive regression, except in pathological cases of frustra- 
tion or exaggerated self-egoism or shock. 

We have said that there is a guide in the state of 
dream, the friend who helpfully takes us into the tower of 
wonders, the ‘ivory tower’ of poets to which they go for 
refuge from the bustle and hustle of active life. Of Moral life 
there is no evidence, but there is quiet and joy. As the 
Brhadaranyaka said, it is a pleasure-house of toys, chariots, 
horses and what not. But there are also the evil dreams 
which we have to experience, since of such is our active life in 
the world made. Moral life makes dreams happy, immoral life 
brings about dreams that . are of fear, terror and misery. Fear 
is at the root of most dreams that are unhappy. Fear is at the 
root of moral delinquency, and the conquest of fear it is that 
conquers dreams that are evil. In this- conquest trust in the 
Lord, as in the case of Yoga which counsels Isvarapranidhdna , 
is absolutely necessaiy. The sustaining hand of a guide in the 
distress of mere emotional otitbursting of inner life at the mercy 
of outer forces, psychic and physical, as well as inner forces of 
habitual nature, it is that- thwarts evil. What citta-vrtti- 
nirodha achieves in Yoga , that is what is also sought to be 
achieved by devotion to the Divine Lord. The quiet resigned 
attitude of the individual finite soul towards the fruits of karma 
dispensed in waking- life as well as in dream-life of the form of 
joys in waking-life and pleasant recreations in dream -life, leads 
finally to the transcendence which grants utter felicity. 

A higher consciousness that knows more and not less, 
a power within us that is superior to . us, which whilst 
individually in each is transcendent in all, that alone can explain 
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the prophetic dream. Dream in its fullest significant sense can 
only be this, according to some thinkers. It is not the so-called 
dream that is not different from the day-dream, or the imagina- 
tions, but the prophetic, dream that makes the future true, that 
is significant of the dream life. Secondly, if wish-fulfilment is 
said to be that which is achieved in dreams, as compensations 
for failures or successes during the waking-state, more or less 
intense reflexions of waking experiences and their psychic 
retroactivities, then it is not true in regard to all experiences. 
Sometimes, or rather, more often than not, we find that 
we dream not at our will, but at the dictation of some 
other self . 1 No doubt the dictation might come from the 
pathological state moving in its own manner, or it might 
be from the physical or physiological condition at a parti- 
cular moment. All the evidence that we have shows that 
dreams, even wish-fulfilments, are not to be had at our 
will ; they are not made to order. Mrs. Arnold Forster 
though holding the view that dreams could be created by 
her, finally says that she even was not able to get dreams 
when she wanted them. In this case, dreams like mystic 
inspirations or inventions, as Prof. Montmasson has shown 
tn his Inventions and the Unconscious do not wait on our will; 
rather we have to wait anxiously for their coming 

V ikiqtadvaita as pointed out earlier holds that the Divine 
Lord in every individual does all. In dream-state He Who 
is awake when all are asleep, Who is the master of 
creation, never devoid of intelligence, and Who has 
fullest Vikdsa, grants such dreams as the individual can 
understand and appreciate in terms of his own experiences. 
This is the reason why the contents of all dream-experiences 
are within each individual. The intimations of new things 
also are possible because the Lord within is transcendent 
to all individuals. The experiences through having peripheral 
stimulations undergo transformations according to the deserts 

1, Buddhism holds that dreams might be due to clairvoyant influences, 
Compendium of Philosophy . S, Z. Aung. p. 48. 
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of their actions. The moral view taken up by Visistddvaita 
is in keeping with the Vedic view which says that Vartma 
knows all that happens in the secret places of the heart and 
dispenses justice. The power of projecting the subjective 
facts outvside is impossible to the individual antahkarana , 
buddhi or memory, since in the state of dream, despite 
their activity, they are receptive and not self-active . 

The illusive power is not so much the power to illuse, as 
it is to grant the individual enjoyment that he could under- 
stand and wish to possess. It is the granting of what he 
wishes to have that gives pleasure; the deprivation of what 
he wishes to have causes misery. Frustration is the lot of all. 
But even to achieve for the good acts one does, however slight 
they might be, deserts that are pleasure-giving, is to enable 
the individual to strive to do more good. The impossible (?) 
theory of karma that posits that our present birth is a conse- 
quence of our past activities, wherein the nature of the 
relationship between the act and its desert is not clearly indi- 
cated as In the Penal Codes of our human making, is in some 
manner mitigated by the karma-theory of dreams wherein we 
get our pleasurable deserts in our sleep. 

Caraka and other writers on Svapna-sdstra give us indica- 
tions of a good dream and good life; 1 and there is a famous 
passage of the Chdndogya which says that if one sees a woman 
in dreams success he there may recognize (V. 2. 9), Confucianism 
posits that dreams of snakes forebode daughters, though it Is 
found that this is not true. On the other hand, certain experi- 
ences show that they forebode abortion. The dream of Maha- 
Visnu for Sri Kr§na-devaraya meant, according to certain- of 
his astrologers and interpreters of dreams, “acquisition of more 
women ” ! ( Amuktamdlyada, 1-18). The interpretation of 

1. Caraka-saifohita chapter XII Indriyathana ; cf Rdmdyana Sundara - 
kdnda : ch. xxviii. 9-24. Trijata’s Dreams of success to Ratna and 
disaster to Havana : The descriptions are identical lending colour to the 
view that Caraka copied from the RSmayana. 
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dreams is as difficult as it could be. But the Psycho-analysis 
of Freud has not made the task easier. Here is another case 
of new mythology, but it does good in so far as we are for- 
getting old ones ! 

Our individual wills operate undoubtedly in dream in a 
negative manner, a purely biological manner, of keeping watch 
over the body. The entire physiological system though at rest 
is aware indeed of itself. We know that when an unknown 
danger occurs we are awakened at once. But this does not 
warrant a complete statement of absolute creative activity of 
the self in dream. The psychological truth is that we are 
aware of our sleep-state, that is, that we w*ere asleep, and that 
we slept soundly. But no more. 

Dreams thus form a very interesting study of our mental 
life, its receptivity to outer forces, psychic (that is even of 
other higher powers perhaps) and physical, though the 
normal dream is of the ethical type, due to the granting of 
pleasure or pain as -deserts for our minor good activities by 
the Lord within. The more the dreamer becomes moral, 
receptive and capable of self-control, the more true would his 
dreams become, that is, they more and more conform to the 
prophetic type of communion with the Divine. One’s dreams 
get realised in a truer sense than one’s wishes are said to get 
realised in the doctrine of Sankalfia-siddhi 
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THE IEEUSION OF IDENTITY OF THE BODY AND THE SEDF 
IN VIS1STXDVAITA * 

Almost all the schools of Indian Thought hold the view 
that the primal mistake that man had committed and which 
has been the cause of his present migratory and ignorant 
existence was due to an original ignorance which is of the 
form of a perceptual illusion, known as dehatma-bhranti or 
bhtama . The explanation as to how it ever happened has not 
been properly explained, and it is therefore necessary to in- 
vestigate the causes of this original illusion or present per- 
sistent-delusion. It would not be an answer to say that since 
we now raise the question that there is a body or mind 
apart from the other, and therefore are aware of their 
difference the illusion that the one is the other is now 
irrelevant. The philosophical schools excepting the carvakas 
or Indian materialists who did not have this problem at 
all, since they did not distinguish between the body and the 
soul, but only held that the soul is itself a product of the 
activities of the body and perhaps their constellations with 
certain nuclli of the combinations of atoms of four kinds, 
have decided that there was this illusion, bhrama which 
can be resolved only by extricating the characteristics of 
the soul from the body with which it has been identified. 
Thus in Buddhism we have the need to discover the atta, the 
permanent 1 2 conscient or the real from the flux of congregates 
or aggregates (skandhas) ; in Jainism the soul has to be freed 
from the karma-matter that has infiltered into it ; and in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika the soul has to be perceived as having other 

1. Submitted to the xith Session All India Oriental Conference. 
Hyderabad, 1941. 

2. The original doctrine of Buddhism was Vibhajya-v2da t which held 
the above view. 
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characteristics than those of the other categories ; in Samkhya 
the self, the passive witness consciousness, has to realise itself 
as the passive witness it is and not the active buddhi or prakrti 
in which it finds itself mirrored (?) ; in Advaita Vedanta, 
the soul has to know itself as always free from the avidyd 
which has somehow enveloped it ; and in Bhedabheda the 
soul has to be known as different from the upadhis or 
limiting adjuncts which limit its self-luminosity ; and in 
Visistadvaita, the soul must know itself as self-luminous in 
itself though its coguitive-functional-consciousness is con- 
tracted by karma and by the body subject to or product of 
karma, In every one of these cases, we have the problem of 
discovering how the soul deludes itself into believing that it is 
the body that is itself ? The judgment 4 1 am stout 9 sthulo- 
9 ham is a statement about the physical body, and cannot be 
considered to be a judgment that reveals the dehdtma bhrama , 
whereas it may be considered to be dtma-deha-bhrama . And 
this will be the conclusion that will be forced on us as we 
proceed with the analysis of this problem, But before we try to 
investigate as to how that is even possible, we shall have to 
enquire further into this posing of the problem, which almost 
all thinkers have done. 

How does it ever happen that the characteristics of the 
soul are perceived as belonging to matter or to the body ? 
This is the main problem. To answer this question, we have 
to enquire Into the nature of the soul. The difficulty is 
precisely here. If we knew the precise qualities which are 
exclusively that of the soul and not of any substance other 
than the soul, we should be able to state it more clearly. 
The soul, it is agreed, is a consciousness cum self-conscious 
entity having selfness (prathaktva) oneness (ehatva), and 
agreeableness (anukulatva). The self-consciousness of the 
soul is of a luminous nature, which is its eternal characteristic. 
These three qualities are features of the ahamartha € I \ These 
characteristics or qualities are in respect of the soul like 
the ‘ silverness 9 of the silver. 
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In the illusion that the body is the Ahamartha or self, 
what we find is that the body possesses these characteristics of 
self-ness and oneness and agreeableness. At least these 
characteristics are found to be in the ensouled-body, even as 
is the case of ‘silverness ’ in the nacre. If this were the case, 
the judgment that we make will have the form ‘ This is 
conscious ”, “ This body is a unity ”, “ This body is enjoy- 

able ”, and therefore the body will seek to live and increase 
and enjoy. This is precisely what we do in our actions ; we 
seek to hold on to the life in this body ; we seek to increase 
and grow ; and we cling on to the body as the most enjoyable 
thing in the universe. 

These judgments are, it might be noted, not of the same 
kind as ‘ I am stout ’ * I am starving ’ * I am so and so ’. The 
body in dehatma-bhrama is seen to have the attributes of the 
soul, by a kind of a transference of attributes belonging to 
the soul to the body. Thus nacre is mistaken for silver. What 
essentially belong to the one are considered to be essentially 
of the other. What are the causes of this transference ? Is 
this transference of attributes of the one to the other due to 
perceptual defects or mental impositions or transference of 
previously experienced attributes to one that is similar to it in 
some manner ? Is it a case of akhyati, non-perception of the 
difference between perceptual content and the memory-content, 
or of anyathd-khydti, the mistaken perception of the same order 
as rope-snake, or is it a case of akhyati again of the form of 
crystal and rose, which gives the colour to the crystal as in 
the Samkhyan explanation ? 

Conjoint perception of body and the soul, is said to be 
the cause of this illusion. It is presupposed, perhaps, just 
like the conditioned-reflex theory that the presence of one 
factor alone will bring about the reaction specific to the other 4 . 
This explanation is ingenious but it cannot alone solve the 
problem of transference. The conjoint experience of stoutness 
and selfness as in the dtmadeha-bhrama,- and the conjoint 
experience of selfness and its attributes in its embodied state 

28 ^ I- ■ u ; ; v : : 
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as in the dehatma-bhrama, are less explanations of the pheno- 
mena than descriptions. For it is clear that in the case of 
nacre and silver, there is a perceiver extraneous to the body 
who experiences their togetherness and is conditioned in his 
responses, whereas in the case of the dehatma-bhrama the 
identification is by oneself of oneself with one’s body which 
one utilises and experiences. There is thus no possibility of 
explaining the self-instrospective activity implicit in the attri- 
bute of prathaktva as belonging to the body. It is difficult to 
experience the fact that the body is in itself self-conscious, 
even at the first look, which is precisely the locus of the 
illusion. Further the joint-apprehension of subject and object 
in consciousness or cognition is not the special characteristic 
of the illusory experience only, but of all experiences. Thus 
this cannot be an explanation of the dehatma-bhrama . A further 
difficulty in all perceptual explanations of this dehdtma bhrama 
is that the terms here are not both of the perceptual order. 
The body is perceived by the senses and the soul is selfevidently 
experienced and not perceived by the senses. Thus the 
difficulty of even considering that this is a bhrama. More 
truly it can be called bhrdnti — a hallucination, the projecting 
of one’s thoughts into the perceptual field by innervation of 
consciousness. But this alternative seems to be unacceptable 
to all schools. 

Further the main characteristic of an illusion is not a 
manufacture of new entities, but rather it is the accentuation 
of certain features of an object, which are superficial, to the 
level of importance and value. Thus the form of the .snake, 
the reflective nature of the nacre, the penetrability of light- 
rays through transparent crystal are real facts. There are 
possibilities of similarity in objects belonging to one particular 
order, and that is why illusions are paired , that is to say, it 
is a rope that looks like a snake, it is nacre that looks like 
silver, it is crystal that looks coloured, and not all other 
objects. This pairing-phenomenon is of great value. This 
theory thus realizes that there are real factors in illusion; 
a thing is an illusion not because of absence of the factors 
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which make it look like another with which it is mistaken, 
but because such similarities are frankly useless for the pur- 
pose of action or realization when taken as the other. This is 
the yathdrtha-khydti - theory in a nutshell. But this view cannot 
be an explanation for the dehdtma-bhrama, for it would be plea- 
ding for the real possibility of mistaking the body for the soul 
because of the actual but useless similarity between the two, 
soul and body. This indeed it cannot admit, for the meta- 
physical theory of Visistadvaita upholds a radical distinction 
between soul and matter, the one being material, unconscient 
and the other conseient and self-luminous always, possessing 
the attributive consciousness-function (dharma-bhuta-jndna). 

There is, however, here a possibility of holding that it 
may not be the prathaktva that makes the illusion nor the 
unity of characteristics but the anukidatva, agreeableness, which 
is the cause. Thus in analysing the characteristic attributes 
of the soul which identifies itself with, the body or rather 
which later finds its own characteristics in the body and thus 
considers it to be the self, or soul, we find that the illusion 
has its basis in anukidatva rather than in conscientness. For 
the fact is that perception is always of the purposive and 
agreeable, and is decidely, as in nacre, not interested in the 
thing but in the silverness which it mistakes for real silver. 
The personal interest for satisfaction of the physical demand 
and spiritual demand is thus clearly available in all activities 
that man does. The anukidatva of the soul, agreeableness 
that it finds in itself, is reflected also in the body which sub- 
serves the pleasure-principle . 1 It is this perception of the 
agreeable and serviceable anukidatva, that is the cause of the 
illusion. Both the soul and the material world and the body 
that one has, all are enjoyable things serviceable to the Lord, 
this is the common denominator in their qualities. This is 
the reason why the soul is capable of aligning itself with the 
body, and thus deluding itself into believing that there is no 
difference between the body and itself. The failure of the body 
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will lead to tlie failure of the soul, and thus any illusion is 
based not ouly on the actual contactual relation in which the 
body and soul are found, but also because of the actual per- 
ception of qualities, special to the soul, being found to be 
available in the body itself. For instance the body has also 
prathaktva an individuality, differentiation, from the surround- 
ing objects with which it may share materiality, but which are 
never interpreted by the same to be itself. Equally there is 
the unity, ekatva, the oneness which is in this case not mere 
oneness of conscient existence but the oneness of unity of 
diverse organs. Thus the actual illusion has sufficient reason 
to occur. Thus we find that illusion has a real ground aud 
the illusion consists not in so far as there are not qualities or 
attributes the self has in it, but only in so far as those quali- 
ties are not particularly its, that is to say, asadhdrana- attri- 
butes, attributes which belong to it exclusively and not to 
others. It is this particular attributeness or asddharanatva 
of these three attributes of pratyaktva, selfness, ekatva and 
anukulatva that now have to be investigated. Of these 
pratyaktva is special to the self in a manner in which even 
anukulatva is not. 

Thus when we say that we perceive the self as the body, 
dehdtma bhrama, is due to the fact that we perceive the 
attributes of the soul in the body and thus mistake it as the soul. 
But this position, whilst explaining the illusion and its possibi- 
lity, does not really answer the metaphysical or epistemological 
proposition as to how the self, a cognizing entity, which is, 
according to all thinkers, a conscious and self-conscious entity, 
svasmai svena sadd bhdsamdn—evei get this kind of delusion 
or illusion that it is the body which it occupies and controls. 
This is impossible. What is possible is that the body is per- 
ceived by the self itself as its own, its prakdra, as belonging 
to it and sharing its perpetuity, unity, selfness and serviceable- 
ness and agreeableness. The attribute, namely, the body, is 
perceived as the substrate, the ground, visesya. Thus the 
original illusion must be due to this dtma-deha-bhrama rather 
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than due to dehdtma-bhrama. This is precisely what makes it 
possible for us to understand the transference of self-charac- 
teristics to the attribute or firakdra. But it may be asked as 
to whether even this is possible, since the self-conscious entity 
can never be without its self-conscious being ? 

This is certainly an important question, and requires to 
be investigated. If the self-luminosity of the self is something 
having reference to the manifestation in its consciousness of 
the entire world of objects including its own body, then 
no illusion can possibly be at all. For everything will be 
perceived as the content of the subject’s consciousness. The 
transference of its own attributes or specific qualities to the 
body will be impossible. Thus self-luminosity can only mean 
the perception of itself alone as a conscient being having the 
characteristic qualities of prathabtva and ekatva and anuku. 
latva, and not anything else. This will not even include the 
perception of the asadhdranatva of these qualities in relation 
to itself, for these qualities alone in their bare qualitiness 
( visesanatva ) are perceived. If so how is it possible for it 
to know that these qualities are specific to itself and to 
nothing else ? The self or soul in its selfness thus is cogni- 
zant only of its selfuess and unity and agreeableness to itself, 
because it is not mere nirvisesa-vastu that it perceives, such 
perception or experience being impossible. For knowing that 
these qualities are specific to it alone, asddharana, comparison 
with other experiences or relations would have to be had, and 
this is achieved by it not as a self-luminous being but as a 
being having consciousness as an attribute, dharma-bhuta- 
jndna. This is the fundamental distinction between dharmi - 
bhuta-jndna and the dharma-bhuta-jndna. Thus it is that 
dharma-bhuta-jndna helps not only the understanding of 
the objects outside the individual, the perception of the body 
and its states, but finally it acts reflexively in so far as it 
reveals to the soul its own qualities as specially related to it. 
The illusions- then are to be referred to the dharma-bhuta - 
jtiana's activities rather than to the dharmi-bhuta-jndna. The 
asadhdratiatva or specificity of these three attributes of selfness, 
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oneness and anuktilatva is the one thing that has to be dis- 
covered, and it is the one thing that is not perceived at once, 
and thus there occurs the illusion. 

Thus we find that the true source of the illusion called 
dtma-deha-bhrama consists not in the veiling of the primeval 
adhydsa, or ignorance, nor yet d beginningless karma, but 
in the two-fold limitation of the soul ; ( i ) the privateness and 
exclusiveness and self-enjoying nature of the dharmi-bhuta- 
jndna, which does not even apprehend its anutva, or kartrtva 
attributes but only its pratyaktva, selfness, and ekatva, oneness, 
and anuktilatva, which makes it impossible for it to know 
that these attributes are exclusively its own rather than to 
the body it tenants, and (ii) the dharma-bhuta-jndna which 
due to limitation due to beginningless karma and its 
consequent avidyd, does not apprehend this specific exclusive- 
ness of these attributes pratyaktva, ekatva and anuktilatva 
and jnatrtva and others of the self, and thus causes the 
delusion or illusion that the body is the self or soul. 


APPENDIX IV 

Negation 

& 

The problem of negation is an important one since it lias 
a bearing on the nature of truth itself. Negation involves 
firstly the denial of something and cannot be said to be mere 
denial. The denial of something involves the apprehension of 
something that is other than that which is denied, whose 
place it has taken, or it might be it is the denial of the exis- 
tence of the something merely without any reference to any 
other thing’s existence or presence. Secondly, it might mean 
the apprehension of the absence at some place and time of 
something already experienced, and as such it is definition or 
determination of nou-correspondence with the past experience 
merely without a detailed investigation of the present experi- 
ence. Negation taken as a judgment even does not and 
cannot escape the reference to the negative fact, so to speak, of 
the actual apprehension of a things’s absence. If we inspect 
this phase of negation, we shall see that absence as such is 
experienced to be the nature of the situation, and as such 
perception is the instrument of our cognition of absence. It 
may be said that perception can only give the ‘ given’, the 
presented objects and cannot present non-absence of the objects, 
and as such we must have a different instrument of cognition 
such as non-cognition or non-preception, anupalabdhi, to prove 
non-existence {abhava), But this is all right so long as we 
take this non-existence presented in the so-called non-appre- 
hension ( anupalabdhi ), (for it is indeed an apprehender of the 
alleged abhdvaY, to be a mere abhava, an uhcharacterised 
somewhat and not a positive entity of absence. Carefully 
inspected we find that the situation or position taken up by 
the Advaitin is similar to his position in regard to the 
nirvihalpaha-pratyaksa, a bare and uninspected or unimagined 
or integrated experience of absence, because of non- perception 
1 . Vedanta Paribhasa. . 
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of anything determinate over there. There is an element of 
contra-definition or counter-correlative which is defined more 
or less clearly even in the most incipient perceptual experience 
of negative fact or absence, w T hich precisely reveals the 
difference. . 

The Prabhakaras hold that non-existence has no reality 
apart from that as an existent thing . 1 The Naiyayika view 
is that non-existence of a thing in a particular locus is 
not identical with the locus but adjectival to it, for we 
always say that the ground is characterized by the non- 
existence of a jar that was previously there. This in- 
volves the view that non-existence as such can become 
an adjective or visesana of the ground. This is so to speak 
nonsense, except when we hold that there is a negative 
predicate in judgment about the existence of a thing. The ad- 
jectival theory suffers from its incapacity to see that the loss or 
absence of a thing cannot be an adjective, for it is not a fact 
that has anything but a difference to the original locus. Nor 
should we say that visesana as particular difference is an 
adjective as something marking out a difference from the 
original experience that was characterized with the presence 
of a thing, say, a pot. Nor could a general theory which holds 
that the counter-correlative of negation of a pot is cloth and 
what determines its counter-correlateness is clothness as 
genus-differentium be right, for there are cases, individual to 
be sure, which may have both pot and cloth and bench or 
chair, but the absence of one thing does not entail the counter- 
correlateness of others. We should therefore see that whilst 
it may be perceptually right to say that A was B is at the 
same place and therefore B is the counter-correlate of A, it will 
not reveal the necessity of some one thing say B as the 
counter-correlate of A, so much so we may be able to affirm 

1. BhavSntaram eva bhSvSntarapeksayS abhSva iti vyavahj-yate : Sapta- 
padarthi, p. 76. Uddyotakara held that abhava is apprehended by sense- 
organs abhdvam indriyena grhyate, ana KuniSrila Bliatta agrees with the 
above view. It is something additional to the ground wherein there is non- 
perception of pot : adhisthandtiriktam tattvam cf. Six Ways of Knowing : 
D. M. Datta p. 159. 
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the inference in the form of a negative judgment or judgment 
of affirmation. 

Sri Ramanuja's views on Negation are those closely 
related to the concept of non-knowledge or ignorance. The 
question between the Advaitic and his own standpoint was 
whether non-knowledge was a positive entity or otherwise, 
whether indeed it was perceived, whether also it was absence 
of knowledge and as such a vacuum, or whether it was positive 
power that illudes or veils knowledge or abolishes it. 
Ramanuja points out that knowledge and non -knowledge are 
contradictory only in so far as they refer to one and the same 
object : Jhdndjhdnayor ekavisayatvena hi virodhalu 1 He points 
out the importance of recognizing the content and locus of the 
negation, for it is in special respect of these that our ignorance 
(i avidyd ) has to be defined. A universal ignorance is not at 
all what is being affirmed when we say that £ I am not 
knowing*. Ignorance is not a positive entity, it is only absence — 
an absence that may hinder the action needed and in that 
sense positive. But this cannot be proved either by perception 
or by perception aided by reasoning or inference : — • 
“ Ahamajho mum any am ca na jandmi 4 itydtropapattisahitena 
kevalena ca pratyaksena na bhdvarupam ajhdnam pratlyate 
yastu jhana-prdgabhdva-visayarte virodha uktafy sa hi bhdvaru - 
pajhane 9 pi tulyah ? Whether we view non-knowledge as a 
positive entity or as the antecedent non-existence, in either 
case it come out as what the word indicates, namely, non- 
knowledge means either absence of knowledge or that which 
is other than knowledge or that which is contradictory to 
knowledge, and in any of these cases we have to admit that 
non-knowiedge presupposes the cognition of the nature of 
knowledge. ” Bhdvarupasydjhdnasydpi hy ajhdnam iti 
sidhyatah prdgabhdvasiddhdviva sdpeksatvam astyeva , Tathd 
hi ajhdnam iti jhdndbhdvas tadanyas tadvirodhi vd ? Traydndm 
api tat-svarupdjhdndpeksd'vasy dsrdyaniyd * 

t. Sri Bhasya ; I, i. I. fananda Press ed. I. 74 p, Thib. Ira. p. 104 S. B . E .) 
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Taking tlie first, it is not true to affirm that negations ate 
all of the same kind. It is on the contrary correct to err on 
the side of pluralism by affirming that there are different 
kinds of negation. Negation can be of existence ; negation 
can be of meaning ; negation can be of context in time and 
place and relationship with other objects. It is this last type 
of negation that is usually mistaken for the former two. 
Obviously it cannot be correct to affirm that the negation of 
existence of a particular thing is also negation of its meaning 
unless this meaning is something that is involved in its exis- 
tence. If idea involves evistence, then the denial of the one can 
be the denial of the other also. If, on the other hand, existence 
is a predicate, if to mean a particular meaning is not identical 
with its actuality in time and place, then the negation of 
meaning need not be the negation of the existence, or the 
negation of existence the negation of the meaning as well. 

Existence is characterised by the features of time and 
space and also of relationship with other objects. This rela- 
tionship may be of the causal type as well as other kinds of 
relationships such as genus and particular, jati and vyakii , 
and therefore there can be no existential occasion without the 
characteristics of space and time and causal nexus. Negation 
of existence means then the absence of existential predicates. 
Negation however is not absolute since it depends on these 
considerations of space and time and causal relationship even 
like existence itself. Thus to exist means to exist at a certain 
place, and time and causal relationship with its antecendent, 
lacking which, it must be presumed to have no existence 
then and there and under those conditions. 

The main defect of most thinkers is due to the fact that 
unrealistically they tend to identify or subsume all negation 
under one omnibus negation which does not distinguish bet- 
ween previous non-existence, present non-existence and future 
non-existence ; but all things are characterised by these three 
features of time. To affirm that they are characterised by 
these three features of reference to time is also to affirm that 
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whilst a thing is at one place it cannot at tlie same time be'at 
another place also. Thus the negative judgment that ‘A is 
not at a particular place’ only negates A’s existence at that 
place and at the time the judgment is being made, and not 
that at any future time A may not go over there at all. Thus 
the negative judgment is not definite except in relation to the 
time and place that it exhibits at that moment . 1 

It is true that all things are not of the same temporal 
duration. And some of the entities may have a coevalitv with 
time itself, so as to be called timeless or eternal, like the 
souls (as in Vedanta), and like some other things which whilst 
undergoing transformation or becoming, their essential mate- 
riality may not be denied at any moment The absolute 
negation of matter’s existence, or rather the affirmation of 
ultimate non-existence leads to absurd consequences or com- 
promises with existence. In these cases whilst change is 
predicated of things, what is negated in their contexts is not 
their materiality nor eternality as such, but only the paxticular 
state which they enjoyed at any prior moment. Change thus 
is relative to the previous state, even as destruction is relative 
to the previous state. Thus we find change and destruction 
to be mutually interchangeable terms, and these have reference 
to the permanent thing-in-itself, or to the previous states of 
things and their consequent states. The buddhist view that if 
there had been previous 11011-existence and if there is to be a 
consequent non-existence, there could never be a present exis- 
tence sandwiched between the two , 2 is answered by the refer- 
ence to the state of a thing rather than to the thing itself 
which is the fundamental reference and base or locus of all 
change and time and space. Thus non- existence instead of 
being a perpetual and anxious dragon awaiting the mergence 
of existence to gulp it up and leave nothing behind but the 

1. It is a moot question whether negative-judgment (sic) is an infer- 
ence based on the non-apprehension of an expected or sought for object at a 
particular place and time, 

2. MaySVada considers such a sandwiched existence to be unreal or 

illusory. ■ , ' - ' ; " ' ;; ^ 
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Void, is a myth and unacceptable. The doctrine of momen* 
tariness or flux is relative to the subjective apprehension, and 
the moment is not to be treated as a mathematical moment 
having no duration at all. Bergson's observation that nothing 
is not is appropriate . 

Mere or bare negation or non-existence as we have said 
has no locus and is neither dynamic nor fertile. Dynamic 
negation entails the concept of destruction, a thiug which 
causes disintegration ; and even to speak of a thing disrupting 
itself is possible only on basis of a real entity causing another 
to disintegrate. Do we find this concept of dynamic disinte- 
gration within the scheme of negation as represented to us 
by the schools of thought ? It is true that the Buddhist 
schools speak of negation as itaretara-bhdva or paraspara- 
apekqata, which is intended to convey the relativity view. 
The concept of destruction of being by non-being so as to 
lead to the realization of Becoming or Change is not so clearly 
available in Indian Philosophy as it has been found in 
Hegelian dialectic. On the other hand, we find that negation 
as a category undoubtedly is said to involve the category of 
existence with which it is related and in relation to which alone 
it has any meaning. Negation means in the perceptual sense 
the perception of emptiness or otherness than what was 
exhibited at a previous moment and what was anticipated to 
exist at that place and at that time. The concept of abhdva 
non-existence , 1 is thus closely related with the doctrine of 
relative occupation or non-occupation by a thing and the 
sense of prior occupation and present non -occupation or future 
non-occupation. The feeling of vacancy is thus a positive 
index to the judgment of negation. The perception of black 
as the absence of white in psychology is equivalent to the 

1. Whether abhaVa can be equated with ampalabdhi is an important 
point. Abhabct as a category in NySya-Vaisesik a metaphysics is an 
apprehended absence of things, and is a fact, undoubtedly dependent upon 
the apprehension of things prior or after, idealy anticipated or perceptually 
directly known. But to say abliava is cmupalabdhi will lead to the doctrine 
Of solipsism : esse ist percipi ; non ist non-percipi. 
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perception of the vacancy-space or other-occupation of the 
identical space* To say thus as the Naiyayikas say that 
Non-existence, abhava is a perceptual fact is correct* 
Further that it is positively a contrast-experience can be 
proved. On entering into the house where previously children 
were playing and finding that no children are there we declare 
that none is there, though there might be elders. In the 
darkness loneliness is a positive experience or sensing of 
emptiness or absence. Thus negation can be both negative or 
passive and positive or aggressive, or painful or pleasant. 

Thus the experience of abhava does not mean that it is an 
entity, but that it is the experience of an absence of a previous 
entity. 

Sri Venkatanatha points out that negation is related to 
and defined by the conditions or limitations ( upadhis ) of time, 
place and causality. 

The mention of causality involves reference to other 
objects that have been, with which it is related in a necessary 
manner as consequent. Thus the nop -existence of a cause 
at the time when the consequent comes into existence is a neces- 
sary condition, just as much as its existence at the previous 
moment was necessary to bring the effect into being. Thus 
we find that though such existence appears to be undefined 
in so far as it is in itself incapable of being described as exis- 
tence, since it is its absence, it is defined by limits or condi- 
tions. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that negation of A 
involves only the non-existence of A at a particular place, time, 
and as a cause or effect and not that no other thing is there, 
nor that it would not be there later, nor that it was not there 
previously. 

Negation is thus distinct from destruction ; things might 
be destroyed and suffer change. They need not on that 
account be considered to be unreal. The criterion that the 
momentary is unreal is not of the school of Buddhism which 
is realistic enough to affirm reality to be such. Nor is it 
that of the realist. Negation is a principle of contradiction 
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wliich makes it a logical weapon that limits and circums- 
cribes a universal judgment. 

So far we have been showing that the experience of 
absence itself is definitely of the relational type. For when 
we deny the existence of something or affirm its non-existence, 
though to affirm appears to give the case away, not 
because the very possibility of affirmation lends colour to the 
view that there is something over there clamant for affirma- 
tion, three questions arise. Where ? When ? and What ? about 
that which is negated. Thus writes the author of the Nydya- 
Kullsa in his chapter on Bhdvdntardbhava-vdda. Thus 
Negation may mean either mere absence of an object or entity 
which was looked out for or suggested by prior experience of 
the particular place, due to destruction of it or the passing 
away of it. In this case it merely intimates non-presence of that 
which was anticipated to exist. The reasons for its non-existence 
at the present moment or moment of apprehension of negation 
are not relevant as such. But this too was investigated by 
some later writers who have seen that negation is due to the 
perception of a special modified nature of the entity in which 
the negation is affirmed ; prati-yogi-buddliau vastu-visesa-dhlr 
evo'peta ndsti'iti vyavahdrahetuh says Vdtsya (Nadathur 
Annual 1 ). Atreya Ramanuja holds that there is no need to posit 
negation as a separate entity, for indeed it is only the percep- 
tion of difference between the previous and the present or the 
present and the future occasion. “ Negation is that which is 
antagonistic to a positive entity and there is no way in which 
a negation can be conceived by itself without reference to a 
positive entity. Abhdvasya tad-rupam yad-bhdva-pratipdksata 
naivam adyd’py asau yasmdd bhdvottirnena sddhitah .' 2 
The difference between the positive entity from another 
is regarded as negation. The last view takes up the 
notion of visesa, uniqueness of difference as the content of 
mutual exclusion. This is stated to be at the root of the 

1. cf. History of Indian Philosophy : S. N. Das Gupta. VoL IIL p. 358* 

2. Journal Annamalai Uni. vol. X pts. 2 & 3 Pramcyamdla. 

3. Nydya*Kulisa 
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concept of otherness. Thus we can see that there are three 
types of negation ; the later writers tended to reduce all types 
into one and made negation identical with otherness. Thus 
suppose we take the word Avidya, it may mean Non-know- 
ledge or contradictory to Knowledge according to Ramanuja’, 
whereas in the later systems non-knowledge is distinguished 
by an otherness to knowledge, whether absence or contra- 
dictory. Even in the case of Otherness, Ramanuja was 
j prepared to see in it not general i otherness ’ as in the case of 

^ t horse being other than a table, but rather a special ‘ otherness 5 

I that is, that which is relevant to the topic. 

Thus the experience of abhdva is not that it is an entity 
| so-called but that it is the experience of another entity different 
from this. Sri Ramanuja refuting in the context of Nyaya- 
I refutation speaks that “non-existence (abhava) is clearly con- 

* ceived as special state of something actually existing : Abhd~ 

I vasya vidyamdna-paddrthd-vasthdvisesatvopapddandc (Sri 

| Bhdsya II. ii. 23.) This means that A-vidyd when used in the 

j context of Updya to the realization of God will mean Action 

which is usually the other updya than vidyd . Sri Venkatanatha 
speaking on the notion of Avidya as identical with Works 
under the mantra 11 in the isdvdsyopanisad-bhdsya 1 writes: 

| Avidyaya vidyangataya coditakarmana mrtyum jnana- 

| sankocarupa-mrtyuhetum praktana karma Iha tu avidya- 

| sabdah prakaranadaucityacca vidyahgakarmavisaya ityabhasi 

Bhasj T akaraih : ‘Atravidya sabdabhihitam varnasramavihitam 
^ karma ’ iti ‘ mrtyu-taranopayataya pratita’vidya vidyetarad- 

vihitam karmaiva ’ iti ca. Vidyam paryudasyannayamavidya- 
sabdhah ksatriyadi-visayabrahmanasabdadivad asanna - tadan- 
antara-vrtrir-ahgakarmavisaya iti bhavah. 

“ The term 4 avidya 9 which excludes knowledge, having 
to mean that which is proximate and next to it, like the 
words a-brdhmana and others which denote ksatriyas and 
others, refers to works which are intimately related (to 
knowledge). 5 ’ 

1. S. V, O. I. ed. p. 13. 
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Thus according to Sri Ramanuja no negation as such 
can be made without it at the same time intimating some- 
thing about that negatived something which because of the 
negation means that it is different from what was previously 
apprehended or what was expected to exist or else what was 
relevant to the need to make this negative assertion* Taken 
thus the negation is a definite enough statement so far as the 
modification of the situation goes, but is indefinite about 
what is affirmed to exist as different from that which is being 
denied* The transition from the negative to the determinate 
judgment of assertion of the other is preceded by the obser- 
vation of the conditions of the otherness, and this Ramanuja 
and Veukatanatha consider is easy enough to find when they 
limit it to proximateness, relevance and purpose of the negation 
and close relation of subsidiariness to it— asannatva, tad-anan- 
taravrtlitva and ahgaiva. 

The third type of negation referred to by Sri Ramanuja 
was that which was contradictory to the existence or con- 
tradictory to the emergence of a thing into existence. 

They may be designated as prdgabhdva and pradhvams - 
dbhdva ; but the dynamic quality of the opposition is 

not brought out into clear relief. If the previous type 

of negation revealed the distinctive and subsidiariness 

(ahgatva) of the negation expressed by such a phrase as 
dvidyd (that is karma), in this we have the actual conflict 
between the two: when the one exists the other cannot exist, just 
as there is conflict between Good and Evil ; though to be sure 
we come across many persons who are good in some respects 
and evil in others, but certainly not good and evil in respect 
of same aspects. Equally the terms Sambhuti and Asambhuti 
mean birth and 11011 -birth ( viriasa ). But taken in the context 
of their usage in the Upanisad ( Isd , 14) we find that 
Asambhuti means the destruction of impediments to birth info 
Divine life. When we look at the philosophy of Hegel we 
come acioss the oppositional character of negation, 1 though 

1. cf. What is Living and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel: 
B. Croce, (trans. W. Carr.) p. 8-32. 
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this type of negation can only be reduced to the level of 
contradictory negation of one force by another or ruling out 
of one force by another. 

There is still a kind of negation affirmed at the levels of 
mystic consciousness — the state of total transcendence. The 
Asat of the Upani§ads and the Veda is quite a positive 
Existence but about that nothing is humanly measureable or 
knowledgeable “ Negation is that to which we come at the 
end of all the researches of reason and faith to a dark night, 
and enter there ‘ to unite ourselves in wise ignorance with Him 
who dwells in the shadows ’ says Gerald Venn writing about 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s central reaching on Negation. Is it 
also Buddha’s (though not the buddhist’s) Nirvana ? 

It is the description of the unknowable, but that too is a 
positive and most real experience of deity as mystics have 
continuously affirmed. This truly is the only place where the 
content is undefinable or indeterminable with the help upadhis 
or conditions : but its otherness, or even organic otherness with 
the experience of ours is definitely available. Thus the theory 
of Ramanuja clearly points out the central truth of negation to 
lie in its determination of the ‘other existent’ which is 
proximate and near and organic to it, in respect of existence, 
or value or purpose. 
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